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at twenty-five, a houſe · ſte ward 

at thirty, at forty a banker, finan- 

cer, uſurer, and what elſe you plegſe. In 

fine, he died at ſeventy, and left my brother 
and me about two millions. 

Dumont my brother commenced Philoſo- | 

pher, and became afterwards aLibertine. Iwas 

at firſt a Rake, and at laſt turned Philoſopher. 


% in ſhort the (ubſtance of my Me | 
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2 The Adventures of Verſorand. 
. I ſhall not fill up a volume with the dif- 
ferent ſteps that conducted my father from 
the Buffet to the Table, and from the Anti- 
chamber to the Cloſet; 3 ſuch narrations are 
tireſome to ſtrangers, and mortifying to the 
perſons intereſted. 
My grandfather, John Verſorand, was a 
petty vine-dreſſer of a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pitis. The poor good man 
could ſcarce get bread by the ſale of his wine, 
far inferior in quality, as every body knows, 
to the growth of Beaune. It was his good 
luck to be ruined, and tho“ this may ſeem a 
paradox; it is nevertheleſs literally true. 
Tube Collector of the Land- tax had an eye 
to a little vineyard belonging to my Grand- 
father, which he thought would do very well 
within his incloſure, and therefore propoſed 
to purchaſe it at a very low price. Verſorand 
conſtantly declined ſelling, on pretence that 
it was the only valuable thing he. poſſeſſed, 
and that, were he deprived of it, he could 
no longer ſubſiſt. How poor an excuſe to 
a Collector of the Taxes ! | 
The vine-drefſer remained unmoleſted for 
ſix months, but was thereafter proſecuted for 
the payment of the Land-tax (in which he 
had not been over- exact) for a treſpaſs in 
the ſale of his wine, apd for prohibited to- 
bacco, of which they had, in the night tune, 
thrown 


The Adventures of Verſorand. 3 
thrown a roll over the wall into his yard. 
He was dragged to gaol, where he remained | 
{ix other months. 

When it was thought he had been ſuffi- 
ciently puniſhed, his little eſtate was ſold, 
the Collector of the revenue had his vineyard 
at his own price, and the ſurplus of the mo- 
ney was conſumed by coſts and penalties, to 
which they had taken care to condemn him; 
ſo that by the recovery of his liberty, he was 
maſter of his own perſon, but of nothing elſe. 
Upon his arrival, not at his own houſe, for 
he had none, but in his village, he found bis 
Wife and four Children diſperſed in different 
parts, and at houſes where the people had 
the good- nature to harbour them. 

Love languiſhes under miſery, which my 
Grandfather found by a melancholy expe- 
rience. Conjugal affection had made no great 
progreſs in the heart of Madam Verſotand. 
On the contrary, ſhe had all along exclaimed © 


| bitterly againſt the Tax-gatherers and all their 


Supporters, but upon the arrival of her huſ- 
band, her bad humour changed its object, 
and he was the ſole but of her indignation, 

A Wife is a treaſure to a man who loves 
her, and death alone has a right to deprive 
him of it. A man ſeldom loſes altogether a 
loving Wife; which was however the caſe 
with poor Verſorand: for a little time after, 


A2 Madam 
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Madam thought fit to ſet out upon her tra- 
vels, without any company, and to ſeek her 
0 elſewhere. 
The Count Dungemone, Lord of the 
village, came to paſs Eaſter holidays in it. 
The Curate did not. fail to wait upon him, 
and to repreſent, with all the rhetoric he 
was maſter of, the wants of the Church, and 
the miſery of the Poor. The Count heard 
all, believed little, promifed a great deal, 


and gave nothing. He was an old ſoldier, 


whom experience had taught the tricks and 
abuſes of the Clergy, and to whom Reaſon 
had furniſhed means to avoid them, He 
ordered the Curate to give him a liſt of the 
Poor of his eftate, with a particular account 
of their neceſſities : he thereafter made them 
come to his houſe, and with his own "NINE. 
diftributed his charities. 

My Grandfather had a juſt title to be 
ranked in the claſs of the Pocr, and by the 
little he ſpoke, the Count was ſo pleaſed and 
affected, that he mentioned him to the Curate, 
who told him ingenuouſly the ſtory of our 
misfortunes. M. Dangemone was moved 
with it, and thinking himſelf obliged to ſoften 
the fate of his vaſſal, he took him into his 
ſervice in the quality of Gardener. 

My Father, who. was then about fifteen, 
filled the vacant place of Laquais to the 

Counteſs, . 


> 
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Counteſs, and my three Uncles, who com- 

- poſed the reſt of the family, were deſtined 
to work in the Garden with the Father, till 
they were of age to be employed in ſome- 
thing better ; but all the three died two years 
thereafter. | 

Madam Verſorand, having been informed 
that her huſband had got a place, returned 
to ſhare in his fortune. He was good and 
filly, as moſt huſbands are; he received her 
with open arms, and all went well after- 
wards, From that day commenced the hap- 
pineſs of my family, and therefore it was > 
not without juſt grounds I concluded that | 
John Verſorand's ruin was the ſource of his 
proſperity. 

I think it proper to be a little particular 
in deſcribing the perſons of our benefaQuory z ; 
they have ſo conſiderable a part in the events. 
of my hiſtory, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
to make them known, ſuch as they were at 
that time, 


. . . Re FRETS 


The Count Dangemone had been a gen- 
teel well-made man as to his perſon, and, 
tho” now on the other ſide of ſixty, there 
were ſuch remains as confirmed the truth of 
his former perſonal merit. He had the art, 


@ 3 Re ww Ret Q@. 


„ by the delicacy of his taſte, and magnificence 
1C of his dreſs, to ſet off to advantage the per- 
37 A 5 ſonal 
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ſonal imperfections which are the conſequence 
of old age. He was in poſſeſſion of a large 
eftate, and he managed his affairs with as 
much regularity and c:conomy as the leaſt - 
citizen; and, this only excepted, every thing 
elſe . him the man of quality: his man- 
ner, great and eaſy, his knowledge ſuper- 
ficial, his wit lively and ſparkling, a magni- 
| ficent houſe, a delicate and ſumptuous table, 
and above all, that apparent ſweetneſs and 
ſhining volitenels which characteriſe the man 
of diſtinction. 
He was an old Couttier, who had leatned 
every thing at Court, even to the trade of 
being an honeſt man, and joined to · real 
merit that kind of it which is neceſſary in 
this myſterious country. He followed the 
torrent of pleaſures, rather by habit than by 
Aaſte, and he endeavoured to avoid exceſs, 
without making a parade of his prudence. 
Fe was lively and diverting, without degrading 
from that ſolid, grave, and eſſential air ne- 
ceſſary upon certain occaſions; and tho' in 
reality he had but little wit, he appeared to 
have a great deal. In- fine, he made it evi- 
dent, upon all occaſions, that he would have 
been a man accompliſhed, had he but given 
himſelf time to reflect; which very ſeldom 
happened, according to the laudable practice 

of +: 8988 in high life. 
; Accords 


e Abuenttres of — "= 


Accordingly, be every now and then re- 
tired to his country ſeats, where he gave him- 
ſelf up, without the dread of being thought 


ridiculous, to the pleafure of thinking, and 


of acting in conſequence; to enjoy the ſatiſ- 


faction which the ſociety of his wife afforded 


bim, and, in ſhort, to examine his domeſtick 
affairs, and to put them in that order which 


is alone oc of preſerving the moſt opu- 


lent fortune. 


So much for the Count, Let me beg heave» 


now to ſay a word or two about the Counteſs, 


She was of a tolerable good tamity, Tulle] * 
by the diſaſters to which the pretended Re- 


formers of religion were expoſed. A lady 
of quality of R took a fancy to her upon 
account of her graceful perſon, and after 
giving her a Convent education, brought her 
home to her own houſe in the quality of a 
Complaiſante, a title which proud indigence 
hath invented as more polite than that of. 
waiting-maid. - 

Her Benefactrix had [lived for ten or twelve 


years in a perfeR intimacy with M. Danery, - 


Preſident in the parliament of the ſame city 


of R., a man of no great underſtanding, 


but vaſtly rich; qualities which ſeem in 4 
our days to go hand in hand. | : 

To find out ways and means of 2 g 
the world agreeable to his only ſon, the ſole 


RT „„ hopes 


* 
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| hopes, of the whole family, was his principal 


Kudy, This young man having examined 


te courſe of life which the polite and faſhion- 


able people of R. followed, and from 
whence he had not hitherto ſtirred, re- 


marked ſuch diſorderly doings, that be re- 
ſolved to- live. as a Philoſopher, to renounce 


all Love engagements, and to make his 


7 Books his only companions. | 


Such a reſolution threw the father into 
extreme grief. What a Joſs to the State muſt - 
the extinction of the name, of Danery be ! 
a family fo illuſtrious upon the. brink of 


being buried in the gloomy ſhades of darkneſs 
and oblivion, from which he, in good earneſt, 
thought his high tation i in _ ec ow! 
raiſed it. 


. excuſed in che Grandees 


's 2 defire of perpetuating a name reſpectable 
for the ſervices which their anceſtors had 


rendered to the State. Now it is become 
a law to them, and this law is very wiſe. 
The inferior- claſſes imagine that by imita- 
tion they come to be upon an equality 
with. them, and the name of the greateſt 
Captaim is not more carefully preſerved on 


- record; than that of the greateſt Uſurer. 
Lawyers, Merchants, Financers, all ara 


poſſeſſed with the ſame madneſs, and there- 
fore we ought to pardon this fally in the 
Preſident Danery. . He 
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He unboſomed the grief that oppreſſed 
him to his Miſtreſs, and had the comfort to 
find that ſhe ſhared it with him. Proud of 
her Charms, ſhe imagined that they had 


power enough to overturn the ſon's philo- 
ſophy, ſince they had ſo long amuſed the fa- 


ther's folly. She deſired to ſee this Inſenſible, 
and the Prefident introduced him. 


i 


The young man came guarded by his in- ; 


noeence and modeſty, and obſerved all the 
Lady's coquetiſh airs with great indifference, 
taking no notice of them, but to deſpiſe 
them. Such was the reſult of the conver- 


ſation he had with his father upon the ſubje& . 


of that viſit : he nevertheleſs promiſed to go 


again, which he accordingly did, and there- 


after his viſits became ſo frequent, that his 


father turned jealous, and told him of it 
without ceremony, accompanying his party 


plaint with an order, by way of advice, not 
to viſit the Lady any more. 

He found in his ſon ſuch a ready comph- 
ance with his orders, that he was extremely 
ſurpriſed. Fully perſuaded that Loye would 


never voluntarily ſubmit to commands ſo 


contrary to its deſires and intereſt, he ima- 
gined thut his ſon's amours with the 


were far advanced, and that his apparent 


ſubmiſſion was a concerted ſcheme betwixt | 
her and him; for which reaſon, and to be 


. out 
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out of doubt, he queſtioned him ſo much, 


8 


and fo artfully, that he found this reſpectful 
ſon had no inclination to be his rival, and 
that the Demoiſelle Deville (the name of the 
Complaiſante ) bad found acceſs to his heart. 

The Preſident had, tis true, heard that 


this Complaiſante was of a family of diſtinc-" 


tion, but that 'was not enough for a man 
who thought the Governor of the Province 
would look upon it as an honour to be allied 
to his family. : 
To prevent his ſon's paſſion from 1 


him on to an unſuitable match, he reſolved 


to give him an opportunity of committing 
with his Belle ſo many ſollies as are neceſſary 
to extinguiſh Love. No bad remedy. 

He communicated his deſign to the Lady, 
who was piqued, with reaſon, that a C:m-. 


f;laiſanie preſumed to be handſomer than ſhe ; 


and nothing appeared to be more urgent than 
to get rid of her, 

. A poor waiting-maid has all the faults in 
the world, when ſhe happens to have the 


- prettieſt face in the houſe. This poor girl 


diſpleaſed the Lady more and more, ' who ne- 
vertheleſs gave no ſigns of her averſion, but, on 
the contrary, ſeemed daily to advance in ſriend- 
ſhip and regard, They had frequent con- 
verſations together about Paris, and the de- 


licious manner' of Living in that great city. 
; g The 


3 
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The Lady, who had been educated there, 

made an exact review of all the different 
conditions, and artfully enlarged on that of the- 

Femmes gallantes, i. e. Ladies of gallantry, G 
drawing a picture of it (in which ſhe covered 5 
nothing but the diſagreeable) with all the 
bright and lively colours that her i I, 
could ſuggeſt. - 

Mademoiſelle Deville was all alien: 
the converſation often ran upon the ſame 
topics, and at laſt when the Lady thought 
ſhe had wrought. her up to a right cue, ſhe 
told her that the young Danery was her con- 
queſt, and that, as he could procure her a 
brilliant fortune, it was her intereſt not to 

diſcourage him. The pleaſure of having 
touched the heart of ſuch a man, dazzled 
our Ine damſel, and even quite turned her 
head. 

The young Geatlezan was ſent for, had, 
all the liberty of entertaining his Miſtreſs 
that he could deſire, and bis Love increaſed 
with ſuch rapidity, that he ſoon propoſed her 
leaving Madam D*, to go and paſs ſome 
time at Paris, from whence, he promiſed, ſhe. 
' ſhould not return, but to take poſſeſſion of 
the name of Madam Danery, with all its 
advantages. Tho' he was in a manner 
blinded with Love, yet he readily perceived 
that he could not marry a waiting maid 

A 6 * without 


* 


* 
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1 The Adventures of Verſorand- 
without © expoſing him to publick cenſure. 
The Demoifelle Deville, whoſe Ambition 

| ſupplied- the want ef Love, confuked with 

ber Miſtreſs, who did not fail to adviſe _ 
conſent to her Lover's propoſal. 
| - The day an vt an 
; l difficulty had like to have ſpoiled 
all. The young man wanted to accom- 
pany his Miſtreſs to Paris, and not to re- 
turn without her. This was what the 
Preſident deſired, tho' he ſeemed quite averſe 
to the project; and to carry on the farce, 
- the Lady promiſed her mediation, and em- 
plwoyed it with ſucceſs; fo that in 2 few days 
the two Lovers ſet out in a poſt- chaiſe. The 

Preſident took care to give his ſon money 
enough to ſpend on his Belle, and he took care 
not to hoard it up. 

I The clandeſtine marriage was to be per- 
formed, as they paſſed, at Orleans. Our 
travellers were appriſed by a very intelligent 

© Laquais, about two leagues from this town, 
that they would find a great many officers in 
it, and if they intended to r two days, as 
had been before refolved, his opinion was, 

4 that they ſhould paſs for huſband and wife, to 

avoid difagreeable explications, and ſuch ſteps 

* as. the curioſity of the military gentlemen 
might excite them to take; which might be 
attended with troubleſome conſequences. © 


* 


. 0 


The Demoiſelle made ſome difficulty" 2 = 
(firſt, but at laſt conſerted, The reſt of the '*Y 
way to Orleans they were ſettling a plan of + 4 
conduct as married people, without eneroach» | 
thought due to her -maiden virtue. Danery © 
promiſed every thing, W 23 
to perform, and ſo they arrived. I 
The / footttian, who had gone before to 
beſpeak and prepare a lodging, received them 
at the gate of the inn, and conducted them 
to a handſome apartment in a building ſepa · 
rated from the principal houſe 
court. Mademoiſelle Deville e 
1 ſhe was not obliged to lodge in 
the principal part of the inn, where e 
would have been expofed to the viſits of te 
officers. But as the military gentlemen are S 
always upon the gui vive, where's 3 
woman Ds e e 
her hour of admitting the officers, who Were 
impatient to be allowed to pay ber their T 
ſpects; but would rather chuſe, however, 
to deprive themſelves of that ptcafare, tx 
to diſcommode her. She was a woman, 2 1 
conſequently charmed with any opportunſe | 
of having a court paid to her, and ther- RN 
fore anſwered, that they did her — 
of honour, Danery, who was not at ally 
deſirous that his * ſhould be ſern, 
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added, that 'ſhe was fatigued with her jour- 
ney, but that to-morrow ſhe would be ready 
to receive every one who intended her the 
honour of a viſit. This was not a little, 
mortifying to the growing vanity of . the fu-; 
ture Madam Danery, and: ſhe could not 
paſs it without complaining : but her Lover, 
having repreſented his fears in a tender and 
affectionate manner, ſhe was appeaſed, or at 
leaſt believed ſhe was ſo. They ſupped; 
and then the queſtion was to go to bed. 
There were two beds in the room, one for the 
Lady, and the other for the Lover. When. 
they were by themſelves, Mademoiſelle 
brought again upon the carpet her objections 
againſt lying in the ſame room with a man, 
and a little conteſt aroſe upon that head; 
but Danery urged ſo many tender and per- 
ſuaſive arguments, with ſo many proteſta.. 
tions of: a reſpectſul behaviour, that they 
went to bed together very peaceably, and 
almoſt without perceiving that they did ſo. 
Thus a marriage was projected, concluded, 


and conſummated in leſs than four hours. 


The next day paſſed as the day after mar- 


riage always does. Danery thought himſelf the 


happieſt man in the world ; he adored Made- 
moiſelle Deville, and had juſt obtained what he 
could deſire. Can there be a more delicious. 
ſituation ? Their future marriage was the ſub- 

| _- 
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ject of their converſation for ſome time, andr 
they formed a thouſand ſchemes as reaſon- 
able as their condition could permit, that is, 
very extravagant. They were buſy in con- 
triving how their houſe was to be fitted up, 
when word was brought that dinner was 
ſerved, and that the officers who lodged in 
the ſame inn, flattered themſelves with the 
pleaſure of dining with them. This com- 
pliment from - theſe military . gentlemen was 
like a thunder-bolt to poor Danery. Ma- 
demoiſelle Deville was his treaſure, and he 
was the more afraid to loſe: it, as he knew 
the whole amount of its value. He certain- 
ly had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his Miſtreſs's. 
fidelity, but the Military, he had heard, 
were very enterpriſing -people, who, when 
a woman proved cruel, revenged themſelves 
upon the huſband for the wife's daring to- 
do her duty. This was the thorn that tuck 
in the fleſh. _ 

The poor young man had been educates 
for the Bench, and conſequently life to him 
was precious, He had now a ſword by his 
ſide, but he was preciſely like a ſavage who- 
carries fire-arms, but knows not- the uſe of 
them. A thouſand diſtracting ideas came 
crowding- upon him at once, and inſtead of 
anſwering -the landlady, who came to ac-, 
quaint him that dinner was ſerved, he 1 * 


+ 


16. The Adventares of Verſorand. 
like a ſtatue without life or motion. Ma- 
demoifelle Deville was young and pretty, 
and her being in deſhabille, was no diſadvan- 
tage to her charms, for which reaſon ſhe 


. took her reſolution at once, and followed 


the landlady with a free and contented air. 
Danery had no thought of preſenting her his 
hand to conduct her down ftairs, but quite 
abſorbed in melancholy reffexions yalked 
behind. He now went thought the thorns 
of matrimoty, of which he had the night 
before gathered the roſes. 

The Laquais had titled his mafter Preſi- 
dent ; he was faluted as ſuch, and Madam, 


the Prefident's Lady. The Officers, in 


number fix, made themſelves very merry 
with the confuſion of the Magiftrate, The 
Colonel, a bright young gentleman, uſed 


- him with more politenefs than the reft, and 


with that free air which is called eaſineſs at 
Court, and impudence in the Hall. His pe- 


tulaney much diverted Mademoiſelle Deville, 


who was nothing behind nand with him. 
After dinner they played; the Colonel loft 
his money and defired a revenge, which was 
granted : thus they continued till the hour 
of ſupper, which Danery reliſhed juft as little 
as the dinner, and was taighty glad when the 
clock ſtruck twelve, the hour of going to bed. 
Danery was fleſh and blood, and the pleaſures 
4 : - of 
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of the night made him forget the vexations 
of the day. Tho' Mademoiſelle had paſſed 


the time very agreeably, and could, no doubt, 
have wiſhed for ſuch another day's diverſions 
yet ſhe voluntarily ſacrificed the Officers to 
her Lover, whom a moment of refietion 


had replunged into bis former uncaſineſs, and 


therefore he laid hold of one of thoſe critical 
minutes, in which Lovers can refuſe nothing, 
to prevail with her to leave the inn; and, 
in effect, all were faſt afleep when they 
departed. When the Officers were ſtirring, 
they were not a little ſurpriſed that a beard- 
leſs Gownman ſhould venture to give tum 
the ſlip fo artfully. They were very merry 
upon the ſubject among themſelves, and took 
their revenge by publiſhing, wherever they 
went, how they had let ſuch a delicious mor- 
ſel flip through weir fingen and this nude 
Mademoiſelle Deville continued to be 0 

Preſident's Lady till they arrived at Paris, 
and Danery, whe was fond of acting the 
Huſband, took care to make ſhort ye 
At laſt they arrived in this great City, to 
which they had ſent, four days before, the 
footman their martiage - maker, to provide 
lodgings. This intelligent emiſſary, foreſes- 
ing that, in inns, or furniſhed lodgings, his - 
maſter would be often the heto of ſcenes of a 


kiecs 
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piece with that of the inn at Orleans, wiſely 
conſidered that the beſt thing he could do 
was to hire an empty apartment, which he 
fitted up genteely. When all was prepared, 
he went to wait for his maſter and 'miſtreſs 
at the barrier, and conducted them to their 
new habitation. How agreeably was Danery 
ſurpriſed when he underſtood that all he ſaw 
belonged to him ! he made a preſent of every 
thing directly to Mademoiſelle Deville, who 
now aſſumed her maiden name, as they had 
agreed. Their pretended marriage would 
have afforded ſubject of raillery in Paris, 
where the young Preſident fooliſhly imagined 
that he was very well known; but there was 
no- more in it than that his father had ſome 
friends in this city. In order to prevent 
ander and detraction, he took furniſnhed 
rooms for himſelf and his two ſervants, but 
he was ſcarce ever ſeen at his lodgings, and- 
did not ſtir from Mademoiſelle. Deville's, 
who, in leſs than fifteen days, was quite 
tired of that uniform and retired way of 
living, ſo that Danery was e to ſhow 
her Paris. x 

- She was fo ſtruck with the grandeur of 
this magnificent city, - that all appeared to her. 
as prodigy at every ſtep ſhe made; the 
riches, the beauty of the buildings, the clutter 
of coaches, their number and magnificence, 
and 
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and that innumerable concourſe of citizens, 
who ſeem to be all aſſembled together where 
a Provincial paſſes ; ſo little can he conceive 
that ſuch a wultitude of people inhabit the 
ſame place. | 

Danery was much leſs taken up with 
the pleaſure of admiring ſo many beauties. 
He was in Love, and it is the peculiar pro- 
perty of that paſſion to make us heedleſs od 
what is not Love, | 

One day as they were at the opera, a 
moment after they were placed, who ſhould 
enter their box but the Count de Chanville, 
who happened to be the Colonel they had 
ſeen at Orleans. What rencounter ! He 
rallied them, in a very gallant manner, upon 
their evaſion, and taking advantage of the 
liberty to which former acquaintance ſeemed 
to entitle him, he aſked, without ceremony, 
where they lived, offered to go and divert 
Madam, to find proper perſons to play cards. 
at her houſe, and, in ſhort, to procure her 
all manner of amuſements in his power. 
Danery did not want underſtanding, and 
tho' he was greatly perplexed and agitated 
at that inſtant, would have nevertheleſs ex- 
tricated himſelf out of this labyrinth, - but 
it was decreed-that the Count de Chanville 
ſhould every where perplex him. Mademoi-- 
ſelle Deville was not paſſionately fond of 
 Danery z 
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Danery; the hopes of being his wife, and 
ſharing thirty thouſand livres yearly rent 
with him, attached her very much. But 
Love and Intereſt gave way on this occaſion 
to Coquetry. She refuſed to let it be known 
where ſhe lived, but in a manner fo polite 


| and civil, that the Count took it for granted 


Danery was only Lover at Paris, though 
Huſband at Orleans. When the opera was 
ended, he took his leave, but ordered their 
coach to be followed, and was infortned 
where they lived before he went to bed. | 
The next day he made his firſt viſit. A 


waiting-maid, whom Mademoifelle Deville 


had taken into her ſervice upon the recom- 
mendation of her Milliner, and who had al- 
ready lived with a Miſtreſs of the Count's, 


knew him again, and told him the hiſtory of 
| her Miſtreſs, which ſhe had learned from 
| Danery's laquais, her ſlave, but for whom 


her regard was not equal to the pleaſure of 
obliging a gentleman whoſe generoſity ſhe 
knew by experience. This diſcovery con- 


firmed the Count's ſuſpicions, and determin- | 


ed his manner of aQing, and therefore when 
Madame la Preſidente, who was retired with 
Danery, appeared, the Count preſented him» 
ſelf with ſo good a grace, that ſhe could not 


'refuſe him a kiſs, which Danery took as he 
could 


There 
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There are moments favourable for being 
well received of Ladies. A pretty woman 
does not ſhut herſelf up with a lover, either 
to play, or to quarrel, and this is ſo true, that 
when the door opens, there ſtill is viſible in 
her countenance an air of voluptuous liberty, 
capable of rendering the moſt timorous lover 
bold and daring. Happy is the man who can 
lay hold of thoſe precious minutes, and hap- 
pier he who is permitted to take the advan- 
tage of them. 8 

This viſit was ſhort, but affecting. The 
Count, if I may uſe the term, billetted him- 
ſelf with the Lady, invited himſelf to 9 1 
next day, and all with an air ſo palite, and 
at the ſame time, ſo deciſive, that none darf 
oppoſe him. 

The next day he ſent to the waiting · maid 
his confidente, a gold ſnuff-box, which ſhe 
preſented to her miſtreſs when ſhe awoke. 
This girl was one of thoſe unhappy females, 
whoſe unlucky ſtars condemn to ferve others ; 
who, by their wit and merit, are entitled to 
do for themſelves, and whoſe addreſs at length 
puts them in the caſe of being ſerved by others 
in their turn. 

She ſpoke of the Count de Chanville with 
ſo much fire, that Mademoiſelle Deville ac- 
knowledged that nobleman's merit had not 
eſcaped her, but that ſhe would not ſee him, 
becauſe 
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becauſe his company was not agreeable to 
Monſieur Danery. So ſoon as the cunning 
waiting maid had diſcovered that the Counts 
petulancy had pleaſed, ſhe gave her tongue 
its full ſcope, and let her dear miſtreſs ſee 
very plainly that ſhe never could hope to be 
married to her lover; which ſhe proved with 
ſuch a train of ſolid reaſons, that her Lady 
was forced to yield to the evidence of her 
unanſwerable arguments. In ſpeaking of the 
- impoſſibility of her marriage with her lover, 
ſue gently adviſed. her to abandon him for the 
Count, a man extremely rich, and infinitely 


more generous than a man of the robe. 


Mademoiſelle Deville heard all, commanded 
her to carry back the ſnuff- box to its owner, 
and to beg he would not come to her, houſe 

till he had permiſſion. * 

What reflections did ſhe not 1 when 
alone upon all that ſhe had heard ! and, to 
ſpeak the truth, they were all to- the advan- 
tage of her new lover. 
Danery came in 8 her from her 
meditation, and he never came in a worſe 
time. He ſhewed her letters which he had 
received that morning when he returned to 
his lodging. His father ſent him word that his 
preſence was abſolutely neceſſary at R**®, that 
he muſt ſet out directly, leaving ſome money 
with Mademoiſelle Deville, who 2 

ve 
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have occaſion for a conſiderable ſum, becauſe 
in a month's time he might return to Paris. 
Love is beadſtrong. M. Danery had al- 
ready reſolved to write to his father that he 
"could not poſſibly leave his dear Miſtreſs, 
and he came to acquaint her of this, as a 
glorious reſolution, adding, upon this ſubject 
all that his paſſion could inſpire, which were 
indeed pretty Ws; for he was very much, | in 
love. 

Mademoiſelle was more 3 She re- 
preſented to him that if, u upon this occaſion, 
he diſobeyed his father, it would be enough 
to make him oppoſe their marriage. That 
ſhe muſt certainly love him much in con- 
ſenting to a ſeparation from him for ſome 
time, ſince ſhe thereby deprived herſelf of 
the only pleaſure and ſatisfaction ſhe had in 
the world; on which followed the moſt en- 
dearing careſſes, and even tears were ſeaſon» 
ably employed. Danery, tranſported with 
love, was in a moment determined to be 
gone, He ſupped tete 4 tete with his faithful 
Miſtreſs, and ſet out next morning at five, 
requeſting her, with all the ardour of a paſo» 
nate lover, not to give way to her grief, but 
to endeavour, or the contrary, to diſſipate it 
by any amuſements ſhe could think of. 

The Count de Chanville was ſoon appriſed 
of his rival's departure, He ſent — | 


„ 
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da muff bor, and & pair of diamond ear- 


Les generouſly refuſed, and he laid them by 
| (EP for a more favourable occaſion, which | 


rings worth a thouſand crowns ; the whole... 


in a ſhort time. | i 
- Handſome 'women know the value of their 
beauty, but not at all of money. Mademoi- 
| ſelle Deville had fifty louis in her purfe, when 
ry left her, which were diffipated in 
fifteen days. What was to be done? She 
was alone at Paris, without friends, with- 
out acquaintance, and no news fram her 
lover. The Count, well informed, took the 
advantage of this fituatipn to pay her a viſit» 
He was attacked upon account of his preſents, 
and made a brave defence, He propoſed 
play, and very gallantly threw away a hun- 
dred louis, and all he had was a ſypper for 
his money. He returned ſeveral times upon . 
the fame footing. , In fine, be parted with 
his money ih ſo noble and grand a manner, 
that Mademoiſelle began to take a pleaſure in 
receiving it, and in about a month's time he 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed in her Ladyſhip's good 
| graces, that ſcarce durſt any perſon pronounce 
the name.of Danery. map; e 
All thoughts of living retired were now 
laid aſide. ays, aſſemblies, or airings, and 
ſuppers at the claſe of the day's diverſion, took 
up all' Mademoifelle's thoughts and Bans 
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The Count brought all Paris to ſee his new 
Miſtreſs, who got acquainted. with the Ladies 
of gallantry, and there was fcarce à day but 
fhe might chuſe out of twenty different parties 
of pleaſure the moſt agreeable to her taſtez 
what a deliciqus life! 

About two years thereafter the Count 45 
Chanville was killed one evening, in coming 
out of his Miftreſs's houſe, by a friend of 
his own, with whom he had had ſome words. 
A great many Gallants preſented themſelves 
to comfort the fair widow, but ſhe declined 
all new engagements, Deſirous of enjoying 
her liberty, ſhe confined herſelf to the plea» 
ſure of entertaining her friends, and aug- 
menting their number ſo far as ſhe ſhould + 
think proper. 

The Count Dangemone was one- . of thoſe 
who pleaſed Mademoiſelle Deville beſt and 
longeſt, After he had been for ſome time 
her friend, he became her lover, and as they 
were born to be joined in the bands of ma» 
trimony, ſhe felt the ſame ſentiments for 
him which warmed his heart towards her. 
He married her without ceremony, perſuaded 
that nothing is more commendable or wiſer,” 
than to make the fortune of a woman whom 
one loves and is beloved by, and that lawful 
love often regulates the conduct of thoſe 
whom a blind paſſion has plunged into error 

Vol. I. B He 
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He wrote to the province.from whence Ma- 
demoiſelle came, and by chance a diſcov 
was made that ſhe was deſcended of r. 
anceſtors, which made his marriage with her 
not a bit the more agreeable with reſpect to 
his own ſentiments; but upon account of 
the world, he was charmed that the birth 
of his wife was not as doubtful as her repu- 
tation. 33 
The Lady had a large ſhare of good ſenſe, 
and ſhe made uſe of it accordingly, by put- 
ting things upon a right footing the very firſt 
days of her marriage. She abandoned her 
ancient acquaintances, which ſhe had made 
in her former ſtate, and choſe new ones 
worthy of her huſband, and of her as 
condition. 

In the mean while, young Danery was 
married in his own country, and had totally 
forgot Mademoiſelle Deville. Having come 
to Paris with his true wife, he led her about 
in triumph where he could find any thing 
worthy of his curioſity. His equipage con- 
ſiſted of a coach and pair, a coachman and 
three footmen in a livery the more remark- 
able at Paris, as no body knew it. 

One evening, as he was returning from 
ſupping in the ſuburbs of St. Germain, his 
coachman, after paſſing over the Pont- royal, 
drove along the Key to get by the wickets 

at 
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at the quarter of Richelieu, where was the 

Preſident's hotel. The Count Dangemone 

lived upon the Key of the Theatins, and was 

returning home with his Lady preciſely at 

the ſame hour. The two coachmen pre- 

ſented themſelves at one time to paſs through - 

the firſt wicket, and they were ſo engaged 
that one of the two muſt neceſſarily pull 
back, to let the other paſs. The Preſident's 
coachman, proud of driving a gilt berlin, 
called out to the other to clear the paſſage. 
The Count's coachman was at a loſs what 
to do, but having remarked that he who 
ſpoke had neither whiſkers nor a feather, he 
judged that he belonged to no Courtier, and 
therefore flatly refuſed to pull back. During 
this altercation the Counteſs, by the light of 
the flambeaux, knew Danery's livery, and 
told her huſband it was a Preſident of the 
parliament of R*** ; upon which the Count 
made one of his footmen get down and order 
the other coach to draw back. The Preſi- 
dent heard this order, and fancying himſelf” 
to be as great at Paris, as his father was at 
the audience of the Parliament of R., he 
put his head out of the coach to aſk inſo- 
lently with whom he had to do. The Count; 
who began to be angry, called out to him, 
Thou ſhalt be told, but in the mean time order 
thy coachman to pull back, which the Preſi- 
7 dent 
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dent reſuſed, and thought he did enough 
when he ordered one of his people to go and 
notify his name to the other coach; but the 
laquais who was ordered to carry this meſ- 
ſage, being afraid of a drubbing bout, re- 
| fuſed to obey. M. Danery 2838 
coach and went to make his harangue him- 
ſelf. The Count believing that he had been 
named, and that the Preſident came to beg 

pardon, thought civility obliged him to get 
out of his coach tod. When he had heard 
his compliment, he told him with more con · 
tempt than anger, Go, my friend, and Jearg 
that 2 Preſident like you is not a man to be 
reſpected in ſuch a caſe as this; and at the 
ſame time regaling his noſe with a few fillips, 
he ordered him to get into his coach again. 
Poor Danery was half dead, his people ſwore, 
his coachman drew back, and the Count's 
_ paſſed in triumph. 

It is needleſs to repreſent bee well planfod 
Madam Dangemone was to ſee Danery thus 
mortified. But the more he ſuffered, the 
more he thought himſelf obliged to be re- 
venged. He thought the whole Nobleſle 
affronted in his perſon, and therefore he 
drew up an ample memorial with every 
circumſtance. of his adventure, which he went 
to preſent to the King, not being-acquainted 
with any of the Miniſters, The memorial 
Was 
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was ſent back to the Lieutenant bf Police, 
who ſent M. Danery this ſhort meſſage, that 
he muſt either go and beg the Count Dan- 


gemone's pardon, or depart for dk in 


three days. 

An order ſo preciſe ſtunned him: howeyer, 
after a little conſideration, he reſolved to go 
to M. Dangemone's, whick he accordingly 
did, and having notified his arrival, by order 
of the King, he was introduced into Ma- 
dam's apartment, where the Count then was. 
How great was his ſurpriſe when, in the 
Countefs, he diſcovered Mademoiſelle De- 
ville] his vanity underwent a double tor- 
ture. By good luck for him, the Count told 
him very coolly, and indeed coldly, It is 


. mighty well, Sir, make your excuſe, and be 


wife in time to come, Which was accompanied 
with a farewel bow, after which the Preſi- 


dent was obliged. to retire without being able 


to ſpeak to his old Miſtreſo. 


Monſieur and Madame Dangemone had 
been married about ten years when my Fa- 


ther was received as Madam's laquais ; ſhe 


was at that time about twenty-eight, and her 
huſband fixty. The Count. adored his wife, 
but his love for her was no longer ſo agreeable 
to her as could have been wiſhed. She con- 
ſidered the diſproportion of their ages, -and 

N n without 
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dent reſuſed, and thought he did enough 
when he ordered one of his people to goand 
notify his name to the other coach; but the 
laquais who was ordered to carry this meſ- 
ſage, being afraid of a drubbing bout, re- 
fuſed to obey. M. Danery got qut of the 
coach and went to make his harangue hinge 
ſelf, The Count believing that he had been 
named, and that the Preſident came to beg 
pardon, thought civility, obliged him to get 
out of his coach too. When he had heard 
his compliment, he told him with more con- 
tempt- than anger, Go, my friend, and learn 
that a Preſident like you is not a man to be 
reſpected in ſuch. a caſe as this; and at the 
ſame time regaling his noſe with a few fillips, 
he ordered him to get into his coach again. 
Poor Danery was half dead, his people ſwore, 
his coachman drew back, and the Count's 
_ paſſed in triumph. | 
It is needleſs to comaunt how well pleaſed 
Madam Dangemone was to ſee Danery thus 
mortified. But tho more he ſuffered, the 
more he thought himſelf obliged to be re- 
venged. He thought the whole Nobleſſe 
affronted in his perſon, and therefore he 
drew up an ample memorial with every 
circumſtance of his adventure, which he went 
to preſent to the King, not being acquainted 
wich any of the Miniſters. The memorial 
was 
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was ſent back to the Lieutenant bf Police, 
who ſent M. Danery this ſhort meſſage, that 
he muſt either go and beg the Count Dan- 


. gemone's pardon, or depart for R in 


three days. | 

An order ſo preciſe ſtunned him: howeyery 
after a little conſideration, he reſolved to go 
to M. Dangemone's, whick he accordingly 
did, and having notified his arrival, by order 
of the King, he was introduced into Ma- 
dam's apartment, where the Count then was. 
How great was his ſurpriſe when, in the 
Countefs, he diſcovered Mademoiſelle De- 
ville! his vanity underwent a double tor- 
ture. By good luck for him, the Count told 
him very coolly, and indeed coldly, It is 


. mighty well, Sir, make your excuſe, and be 


wife in time to come, which was accompanied 
with a farewel bow, after which the Prefi- 
dent was obliged. to retire without being able 
to ſpeak to his old Miftreſs. 


Monſieur and Madame Dangemone had 
been married about ten years when my Fa- 
ther was received as Madam's laquais ; ſhe 
was at that time about twenty-eight, and her 
huſband ſixty. The Count adored his wife, 
but his love for her was no longer ſo agreeable 
to her as could have been wiſhed. She con- 
owe the diſproportion of their ages, - and 
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without being deficient in that gratitude which 
ſhe owed to a man who had made her for- 
tune, ſhe ſought after pleaſures the more 
agreeable to her, as they did not in the leaſt 
diminiſh the Count's happineſs, who had 
no ſuſpicion of his wife's fidelity : happy 
huſband ! 
She had taken into her ſervice, about two 
| years before, a tall, trapping young fellow, 
for her laquais, who was, perhaps, the only. 
one in Paris who drank no wine. This qua- 
lity of water-drinker preſents I don't know 
how many agreeable ideas to a woman's 
imagination, and not one of them eſcaped 
Madam Dangemone, Having duly examined 
her footman, ſhe found him lovely as to his 
perſon, tolerably well as to his education, 
and of a ſweet diſpoſition. All theſe things 
duly conſidered, ſhe ſettled matters ſo with 
him, that he was ber laquais all day, and her 
huſband all night, without any ſuſpicion or 
diſcovery by the Count, or any of the family, 
Saint-Pierre (the name given to my Fa- 
ther) had the good fortune to pleaſe his 
miſtreſs very much, and his comrade, who 
was beginning to loſe the reliſh of his Lady's 
favours, ſaw with pleaſure that my Father 
was of a lovely figure, and hoped to find in 
him a ſucceſſor, who would exempt him of a 
duty of which he was now heartily tired. i 
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The little Saint-Pierre was taught to read 
and write, to play upon the violin, and to 
dance, and, in a ſhort time, he cocks play 
well enough for an anti-chamber, dance 
tolerably, and to theſe accompliſhments he 
joined that ſillineſs which is neceſſary for a 
young laquais who ſerves a pretty woman. 

His comrade entertained him often upon 
the charms of their common miſtreſs, with- 
out letting him into the ſecret how he came 
to know them. My Father was young, and 
ſuch converſations not only raiſed his curi- 
oſity, but likewiſe certain defires, which 
hitherto he had been unacquainted with ; his 
eyes were conſtantly fixed on his loyely 
miſtreſs, and opportunities were not wanting 
to glut his raviſhed fight from a woman who, 
perſuaded that her whole body was a maſter- 
piece of nature, would have willingly ſhewed 
it quite naked, could ſhe have done it with 
decency, 

Poor Saint-Pierre was ſoon paſſionately i in 
love with his Lady, and made his melancholy 
caſe known to his comrade, who propoſed 
bis conveying himſelf, in the night time, 
into Madam's bed-chamber, and to take the 
Count's place, who ſometimes lay in his 
Lady's bed. The enterpriſe ſeemed too pe- 
rilous to my Father, and he rejected the 
propoſal ; upon which his comrade, in order 
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to encourage him, confeſſed that he had the 
Key of the Lady's room, that he went to it 
every night, and that he would willingly lend 
it him; adding, that there was no manner of 
riſk of his being diſcovered, as — ſeldom, 
ſpoke in the night time. 

My Father was young, en experi- 
ence, and did not conſider the danger to 
which ſuch a raſh attempt expoſed him. The 
pleaſure of enjoying a fine woman, whom 
he adored, was ftronger than his fears, and 
vanity gave the finiſhing firoke to his folly, 
by repreſenting that he who wore her livery 
was to be admitted into her arms as a lover. 
The night approached, the key was delivered 
to him, with proper inſtructions how he was 
to govern himſelf, which he exactly obſerved 
in every point; and, in ſhort, entered the 
room, where darkneſs reigned, and was going 
ſoftly towards the bed, when he perceived 
the Counteſs with a candle in her hand com- 
ing out of her toilet-cloſet. Let any one, if 
they can, here draw the picture of my Father's 
confuſion, 

He was in a Laquais's deſhabille, that is, 
in his ſhirt. How terrible his fituation when 
he conſidered that he had come into his Lady's 
 bed-chamber at an unſeaſonable hour, with- 
out light, and found her almoſt naked to re- 
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aſked him, in a tone capable of making him 
tremble from head to foot, what he wanted. 
The poor creature, with down-caſt looks, 
fell upon his knees, aſking forgiveneſs of his 
temerity in a manner that diverted her much. 
When he ſaid all that fear and grief ſuggeſted, 
Madam Dangemone told him: At this rate, 
Mr. Saint-Pierre, I find that you imagine L 
lie with your comrade, and that you would: 
be glad to obtain the ſame. 1 Well, 
ſhut the door, and let us ſee how you will! 
ne 1 hope, ſaid he, tranſported with: 
joy, to your Ladyſhip's ſatisfaction- And: 
he proved what he faid in ſo convincing a. 
manner, that he remained afterwards ſole poſ- 
ſeſſor without a rival. 

This preference, which, in the Lady's 48 
count, ought to have made her * 
vourite quite mad and deſperate, gave: Ham 
the greateſt: joy: however, he aRed: artfully: 
enough the deſperado.. The Lady having | 
queſtioned his ſucceſſor. with that cunning, of 
which a pretty woman is always miſtreſs. 
when ſhe. reſolves to make a diſcovery, he: 
confeſſed that his comrade was not at all. 
grieved with his being ſupplanted :. three days · 
after he was found dead in his bed... 

This death, which: did not ſeem to be na- 
tural, made my Father-very uneaſy for ſome: 
time, but he was young and amorous, -plea-- 

Bs. ſure- 
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ſure diſpelled the gloomy cloud, and be con- 
tinued in the unimertypted - fruition of his 
felicity. 
'The count Dangemone, naturally of a 
benevolent diſpoſition, far from finding fault 
with his wife's beſtowing daily new preſents 
upon my Father, often added to them, and 
it was he himſelf who firſt propoſed my Fa- 
ther's throwing off his livery, and commen- 
cing Madam's Valet de Chambre, an attend- 
ant which ſhe had not till then in her ſervice, 
and a poſt erected only in favour. of Saint- 
Pierre, who reſumed the name of Verſorand, 
without renouncing the privileges ſo long 
attached to the place of Firſt laquais. 
He always took care to chuſe ſucceſſors 
ugly enough to prevent any ideas of change 
in my Lady, and ſilly enough to take no ad- 
eating of any good-will ſhe might have for 


A little time after he was in poſſeſſion of 
bis new dignity, the Count Dangemone died 
at the age of fourſcore. He left an eſtate of 
ſixty thouſand livres a year to his widow, and 
a great deal of ready money, which ſhe did 
not think proper to 1 the heirs know any 
thing of. 

Though ſhe had no wultiplicity of affairs 
upon her hands, but what a woman might 
manage, yet as it is the cuſtom among perſons 

of 
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of quality to have intendants, ſhe thought 
ſhe had as good a right as any to that piece 
of grandeur, My Father found- this poſt to 
his liking, for which reaſon he was di- 
realy put in poſſeſſion of it, with a genteel 
apartment, a. ſalary of four thouſand livres 
- yearly, and a coach to attend him upon all 
occaſions; and all this without prejudice 
or regard to the preſents to which his quality 
of ſole huſband might entitle him. He made 
it his buſineſs to lend money to thoſe who 
had occaſion, at intereſts agreeable to the 
defire he had of becoming rich; and this trade 
he carried on with great ſucceſs, having the 


command of fifty thouſand crowns ready caſh. 


which the late Count had ſcraped together. - 
Unfortunately for the people, there were 
daily fycicties of financers forming. My 
Father was rich, but little known. He longed 
to get into the management of the King's 
revenues, being perſuaded that they were as 
lucrative, as he by whom they were employ- 


ed is powerful; but he durſt not preſent him- 


Jelf upon any ſuch account. 


— 


M. D*** was at that time Comptroller- 


General, he formerly thought Madam Dan- 
gemone very lovely, he even told her ſo, and 
had ever ſince eſteemed her. She was, per- 
haps, the only woman who had refuſed the 
ſplendid offers which 9 made to 

thoſe 


| 
f 
| 


liſtened to the voice of Reaſon, which enjoins- 
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thoſe who had the honour to pleaſe him 


She made him a viſit, and preſented my Fa- 


ther, who, in eight days time, was named a 
Member in one of the moſt advantageous 


treaties, with aſfurance of being always pro- 


tected. Thus my Father entered on the 
management df the King's revenues, with. 
a much better protectiom than capacity: a 


prevailing cuſtom in all ages: 


Then it was that Madam Dangemone, who 
approached her fiftieth year, fancied. that ſhe- 
ought to retire from the world. She fent one 
morning for my Father, and in ber cloſet 
made him the following difcourſe, too linga- 
lar not to be repeated word for word. 

My dear Verſorand, it is now twetity: 
years that you have poſſeſſed my heart, and 
I have for ſo many years done amiſs. Twaited 
till you ſhould become inconſtant before F 


my retreat. I ſee that Gratitude in you ſup- 
plies the place of Love, but I am reſolved to 
free you for ever from what muſt be a difs 
agreeable conſtraint. The good I have done 
you gives me great pleaſure, and I wiſh your 
fortune may be proportioned to your merit, 
which, in my opinion, cannot be fo fully. 
recompenſed as it deſerves. It is now time 
that you think of forming a ſolid fettlement, 
and giving yourfelf up to the "_ of bee 

getting 
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you advantages capable of 1 you. 
for the loſs of my preſence and company. 
Conſider what is-beſt for you to dos. Here is; 


my plan. You ſhall have, in your hands, my 
fifty thouſand crowns,. for which you ſhalli 
give me your obligation before a. notary pub-- 
lic, and return that money when you think 
proper. You ſhall continue in the receipt of: 
my rents, and pay. me from time to time 
what money I have occaſion for in the Con- 
| vent of , to which I. intend to retire ;; 
the ſurplus ſhall: be yours. Every three 
months I ſhall give you a. general diſcharge 
upon two conditions. This firſt is, that you 
ſhall never ſee me more; the ſecond, that: 
you ſhall: marry, if not by choice, at leaff: 
out of complaifance to me. Here is my 
general procuration which I gire you; And; 
m fo fayings ſhe roſe from her. chair, embraced... 
my Father with tears in her eyes, went down: 
to her coach. which was waiting,. and or> 
dered the coachman to drive to the Abbey of: 
% from whence ſhe never aſter ſtirred, 
It is no eaſy matter to deſcribe the ſitua-- 
tion of mind. in which my Father found 
himſelf, Never man was more perplexed $. 
his aſtoniſhment was ſo great that he remain - 
ed as a ſtatue in the room after the Counteſs 
was gone, and ſcarce perceived her leaving it. 
When 


getting heirs. J ſhall endeavour to procure: | 


L 


* 
* 
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When he came a little to himſelf, Heavens, 
cried he, what a ſtrength of mind] is this the 
woman whom J have adoted for twenty years, 
and who loved me yeſterday as much as the 
firſt day? What do I fay, it is ſcarce four 
hours that, giving herſelf up without reſerve 
to my fond careſſes, in a tranſport of plea- 


| ſure ſhe ſwore ſhe would love me to the laft 
moments of her life. Ah! without doubt 


ſhe wants to make a trial of my love and 


the power ſhe has over me. Is it poſſible, 


that after twenty years commerce, there 
ſhould be occaſion to put a man's heart to 
ſuch trials? He then took up a paquet 
lying. on the table, which he judged to 
be the procuration the Counteſs had men- 
tioned. He found in it the picture of his 
Lady in a gold ſnuff- box, all her jewels, the 


greateſt part of , her trinkets, and the procu- 


ration, in due form, for the management 
of her eſtate. 

The moſt covetous Financer in nature has 
always ſome intervals of ſenſibility and ho- 
nour. Though my Father had much at heart 


the raiſing his fortune, he did not chuſe to 


take the advantage of ſo conſiderable a pre- 
ſent, and ſent it back to the Counteſs, who 
received it without ſaying a word, He 
begged for permiſſion to ſpeak to her, but 
Was refuſed, : 

| He 
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He ſold the furnitute, the horſes and equi- 


pages, excepting only one coach with the 


arms of the family, which he had made uſe 
of, in quality of intendant, to do honour to 
a houſe, to which he belonged in a manner 
ſo advantageous for him. The Counteſs 
being informed that he made uſe of a coach 


with her arms and ſervants: clad in her liveries, 
ſent him word that he muſt be now, ſhe - 


thought, in a condition to have an equipage 


As every thing in life is ſubject to change, 
his love for that Lady was foon extin 

and he contented. himſelf with a grateful ac- 
knowledgement of her favours to the day of 
his death. He reſolved to give her proofs of 


in her (on a ſuppoſition that it ever is 

in the female ſex) ſhe imagined that he who 
had once loved her could never love another. 
My Father wrote to her one day that he 
alone of all who had had the honour to be- 
long to her, was happy ; a thing not quite 
juſt ; and that, with her permiſſion, he would 
willingly take upon him to reward her do- 
alien | 


I muſt 
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of his own; which he accordingly ſet up. 


his gratitude upon all occaſions, but had no 
thoughts of marrying. Madam Dangemone 
ſaw with ſome concern that he did not execute 
her laſt orders, and when ſelf-love awaked 
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I muſt fay, to the honour of my Father, 
at be had already executed what be pro- 


poſed, before he mentioned it. The Countels 


was a Lady of a high ſpirit; ſhe immediately. 
drew u a ſtate of the annuities which ſhe: 

Hhould be ſettled on her people. 
My Father had allowed them ſomething more; 


and propoſing to her the avgmentation, the 


8 Counteſs conſented, thanking him for the 


offer he had made of taking that 
expence upon himſelf, and at the ſame time, 
fignified her diſpleaſure to underſtand that he 
had little or no thoughts of marriage, and 
that if he had not mote regard to her laſt. 
commands, the would be obliged: to break off 
all correſpondence with him. The fear of 
diſpleaſing this Lady determined him: about 
à month- after he married the daughter of 
Monfieur , Farmer- general, who brought 
him. a hundred thouſand crowns, with the 
hopes of as much more at her Father's death, 
which happened two years thereafter.. 
The Counteſs- heard of this marriage with. 
4 ſatisfaction which was very aftoniſhing,, 
and wrote a congratulatory letter to my Fa- 


ter, incloſing in it the bond for fifty thou-- 


ſand crowns, he had. given her, defiring he 
would make uſe of that money to purchaſe the 
title and place of Secretaire du Roi; which: 

he. 


\ 
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nend Ft 
ke did in about a week, and put it in his 
Father's name, who was not capable of any 
thing elſe. 

The young Lady Verſorant likewiſe re- 
ceived a preſent from the Counteſs, no leſs 
than the jewels which her huſband had re- 
turned to the Lady who owned them. Thus 
it is that never any thing is. loft by being 
aten. 

I was born a year after the murriage, and 
Madam Dangemone was my godmother by 
proxy, giving mo, in pure gift, a houſe 
worenty thouſand crowns, that belonged to her 
in her oven right,' and to which her hufband's. 
heirs had no pretenſions. 

This worthy Lady lived twenty years and 
fome months in her retirement, My Mo- 
ther viſited her often, and was very much im 
her good graces, without ever being able to 
obtain permiffion that my Father ſhould ac 
company her. 

A year before her death, ſhe made me 
come to her Parloir, and gave me leflons for | 
my conduct ſo wiſe and judicious, that I 
have remembered them ever fince. She had 
never failed to give my Father diſcharges for 
her whole rents, though ſhe never expended 
above twenty thouſand livres a year, includ- 
ing the penſions of her ſervants ; ſo that he 
gained by her eſtate about forty 1 

vres 
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livres yearly. She deſired to ſee all her dit. 
Charges before ſhe died, and I carried them 
to her. She took a note of them, and then 
returned them. 

She ordered a Notary to come and make 
her will, in which my Father was named 
Executor, with a preſent of twenty. thouſand 
crowns to be paid out of her effects, and the 
remainder was for the poor in her eſtates, 
She gave me with-her own hand, that day, 
a A ring which ſhe had from the Count de 
Chanville worth about two thouſand crowns, 
a telling me that ſhe could have wiſhed it had 
been in her power to make me more valuable 
preſents. Next day ſhe ſent for my Mother, 
whom ſhe careſſed more than uſual, and 


| _ gave her a general diſcharge to my Father, 


from the day he was made her intendant. 
Her benefactions and great age (for ſhe was 
now more than ſeventy) entitled her to give 
leſſons to all our family. She took the ad- 
vantage of this her indiſputable right, to 
exhort my Mother to love her huſband above 
all things, in whoſe praiſe ſhe ſpoke in ſo 
exalted yet natural a manner, that my Mo- 
ther could not reſtrain her tears. She like- 
wiſe related the hiſtory of her paſſion for my 
Father, and conſequently that of our fortune, 
This confeſſion greatly ſurpriſed my Mother, 
and * her eſteem of this m_— 
y. 
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Lady. The. minuteſt circumſtances were as 
preſent in her memory as forty years before, 
which was A ſufficient proof that ſhe had 
always loved my Father, and in this we muſt 
admire the force of her Virtue and Reaſon, 
which had inſpired her with the project of 
her retreat, and made her continue in it for 
twenty years, in the conſtant execution of 
the ſame project. From that day ſhe ſhut 
berſelf up in her apartment, and would re- 
ceive no more viſits. In fine, ſhe died fix 
months after, with ſentiments ſo pious and 
fervent, that the whole Convent was., more 


edified than grieved, though ſhe. was loved | 


by every one in it. This is what I call 
That a man is brought. up in piety, and 
lives and dies in it, he does well; and though 
it is no extraordinary thing to find ſuch a 
man, yet I praiſe him. That another looks 
upon the principles of conduct which he is 
taught in his youth, as ridiculous prejudices 
of education; that his repeated diſorders 
carry him often to the brink of precipices z 
and that, in fine, by a particular grace of 
the Almighty, he gets into the paths of virtue; 
that he purſues them conſtantly, without be- 
ing diſcouraged by the obſtacles he may meet 
with, and that he dies in theſe new ſentiments, 
after a looſe life; this man is a Hero, I 
admire him, But 
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e right to draw pictures, deſeriptions, and 
frokes of criticiſm proper to adorn ſermons. 


Tho fame year we loſt the good man John 
Verſorand, my Grandfather, who, in the 


was to do nothing. Madam Verforand died 
bad almoſt brought my Father to his grave, 


our Pulple Orators ſay, for a”. — | 

writer to take up our trade] why not? ſince 
they are allowed to make ſermons, which, 
in detached parts, might very properly be 
inſerted in romantic writings, theſe laſt have 


| Bar I return to the thread of my ſtory. 


language'of out family, was the Count Dan- 
gemone's old gardener, but, in the opinion 
of the public, a councellor, King's ſecretary, 
Sc. I took this poſt, becauſe my intention 


three months after her huſband, and her death 


becau he was extremely attached to her. 

But let us turn our eyes from ſuch diſmal 
objects, and take a view of what is moſt 
brilliant in fortune and folly. 1 had a bro- 
ther, lovely enough, and who would have 
been ftill more ſo, had he been leſs a Philo- 
fopher. - He divided his whole time between 
the pleaſure of reading particular deſcriptions 
of the follics to „ 
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nd that of cenſuring thoſe which were com- 
pitted under hir eyes. As to the reſt, he 

a very honeſt man, a reſpeRful ſon, and 
in affectionate brother. Nothing at that 
time gave him pleaſure but what was agree- 
able to me. Our taſtes, however, were very 
different. I had been brought up as the re- 
preſentative of the family, that is to ſay, 
ſpoiled from my infancy, and it was eaſily 
to be found out. I loved the world, and 
noiſy pleaſures. With a tolerable figure, 
the talents of voice and dancing, and a great 
deal of money, I thought myſelf a very 
pretty fellow, and my actions were founded 
upon that opinion. My whole attachment 
was to pleaſure, it was the only object of my 
purſuits, and yet I found it no where, be- 
cauſe it was become habitual to me, My 
taſte was very early blupted, or, rather, 1 
never had any. As I was unfortunately too 
rich, I was, in a manner, neceſſitated to 
commit many extravagances, and I was not 
to become wiſe, but by, the affiſtance of diſ- 
appointments and repentance. I was imper- 
tinent in a pretty eminent degree, but it 
was not my fault, Let people of quality do 
themſelves juſtice, They continually com- 
plain of the arrogance of Financers, and yet 
it depends wholly on them to check it. Let 
them not allow us to be uſeful to them, nor 
court 
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diſpleaſes them, let his money do ſo too. 
Let them not daily make parties of pleaſure 
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court our friendſhip and alliance. If the man 


with the Financer, who always defrays the 
expence, and very often is deſpiſed after he 
has emptied his pockets to indulge their ex- 
travagance. - This was preciſely my caſe, I 
had no other friends but perſons of quality 
of my own age, whoſe fathers were a little 
cloſe · fiſted. Nevertheleſs, we enjoyed all 
ſorts of pleaſures and diverſions at my ex- 
pence ; ſo that if their company was honour- 
able to. me, mine was profitable to them; 
I thought the one Ne the other, 
and that I ought to be regarded as much as 
they. The defire of being thought a man 
of conſequence in the world, is a diſtemper 
as univerſal as fevers, and whoever reads 
theſe Memoirs will find that I had' many fits 
of it. 
My Father had begun, at t fifteen, the work 
of his fortune, and he reſolved that his chil- 
dren, at the ſame age, ſhould enter upon the 
enjoyment of it. I had by this means got 
rid, very early, of preceptors, and gover- 
nors, the preſent plagues of youth, and their 
future happineſs, I was then in my courſe 
. of Philoſophy, and a Repetitor was the 
only overſeer about me, my Father having 
reſerved to himfelf the direction of my con- 
duct, 
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duct, which he took no great care to in- 
ſpect into. 

I had made acquaintance at college with 
the young Count Doran, ſon to the Marquis 
Doran, a man of the firſt rank and quality, 
and extremely rich. Paternal fondneſs did 
not permit the Marquis to ſend his children 
to any diſtant place for their education ; they 
were brought up under his' own eyes. His 
ſon, whom I often viſited, loved me very 
much, and preſented me to his father as his 
deareſt friend. The father received me po- 
litely, and in a little an upon 
as a child of the houſe. 5 | 

had an opportunity of being e 
with Mademoiſelle Doran, my friend's ſiſter. 
An old Gouvernante, who had no other 
merit but that of having brought up my 
lady her mother, had the charge of the 
daughter's education. She fancied that I 
was in love with the young Lady, and in- 
formed her parents, who ordered their ſon to 
tell me, that I muſt not converſe ſo often with 
las r [upon woes ee ee 
nor any thoughts of love. | 

When one is unconfined, and has his pockets 
full, one is ſeldom in love at the age of fif - 
teen. I often taſted of pleaſures, the more 
agreeable to the petulancy of my age, as I 
the oma cent In one word, en- 


joyed, 


\ 
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| joyed, and bought with good well-coined 
ſpecie, a diſpenſation from the drudgery of a 
whining, fighing lover; and I was ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to this kind. of pleaſure, that I had 
no notion of acting the formal lover, and of 
taking up more time in getting into the good 
graces of one woman, than was neceſſary to 
diſguſt me with a great many. 
Mademoiſelle Doran was then in her ſix- 
teenth year. She was tall, well.ſhaped, with 
blue eyes, and a complexion exquiſitely fair, 
with the advantage of jet black hair. She 
had ſome wit, and a great volubility of 
tongue. She danced well, ſung better, and 
touched the harpſichord to admiration. Her 
temper was ſweet and gay, her character ex- 
cellent, and her manner eaſy and engaging. 
I had ſeen all this without taking much 
notice of it, the ſtrong propenſity that drove 
me on to libertiniſm, had ſmothered. the 
ſentiments. which Mademoiſelle Doran ought 
to have inſpired. me with: but the remon- 
trance that had been lately made me, with 
reſpedt to her, opened my eyes. I promiſed 
my friend never to be in love with his ſiſter, 
and that very moment my heart gave my 
tongue the lye. What difference betwixt 
a louer and à rake l I Was already better 
pleaſed with what I felt for this young Lady, 
than I ever had been with all the beſt- turned 
. | _ paſſionate 
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paflionate declarations of love which I had 
received. I became more affidugus in my 
viſits to Madam Doran, which ſhe did not 
take amiſs, becauſe I appeared more indif- 
ferent about her daughter. Fathers and Mo- 

chers are eaſily impoſed upon in caſes of this 
kind. 

At firſt, the pleaſure of ſeeing Mademal- 
ſelle Doran made me quite happy, but I 
ſaon perceived that love is never content. I 
languiſhed for an opportunity of declaring 
my paſſion, I made my caſe known to my 
friend, who, more concerned for my happi- 
neſs than the honour of his family, promiſed 
to uſe his intereſt with his ſiſter in my favour, 
Girls, though ever ſo young and unexperi- 
enced, are generally taught by nature to read in 
our countenances the effects of their charms, 
and confequently are ſeldom loved without - 
knowing it. She was not at all diſpleaſed to 
be informed of it by. her brother, but would 
have been better pleaſed, if I had told her of 
it myſelf. 

Without gaining the Governante there 
were ng hopes of fpeaking to her in private, 
Some preſents gained that point, I had the 
happineſs of telling Mademoiſelle that I 
adored her, and of ſecing that my declara- 
tion was not diſagreeable ; and at length ſhe 
_ crowned my felicity, by declaring that ſhe 
Vor. I. C loved 
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loved me as much as I loved. her. Some 
time after, the Governante had a dangerous 
fit of ſickneſs ; her Confeſſor ordered her to 
declare to Madam Doran that I was in love 
with her daughter, and that ſhe' had procured 
me ſeveral times an opportunity of ſeeing her, 


_ - He was exactly obeyed. A Prieſt in thoſe 


terrible moments leads, with a thread, how 
and where he will, the moſt intractable mor- 
tal. Madam Doran ordered that her gate 
ſhould be no more open for me ; and I was 
deprived of the pleaſure of ſeeing her daughter. 
My friend came often to condole with me; 
brought me letters from his ſiſter, and car- 
ried back my anſwers. Our epiſtolary com- 
merce continued long, and I found it inſipid. 


1 follicited Angelia (the name of Mademoi- 


ſelle Doran) to grant me an interview. In 
her anſwer ſhe preſſed me not to think of it, 
repreſenting all the dangers to which we would 
be expoſed, ſhould ſhe grant my requeſt, 
She judged: right: I was known by all the 
ſervants, and beſides, there was a neceſſity 
of going through her mother's chamber to 
get at hers. What likelihood was there t6 
ſurmount ſo many - obſtacles without ſome 
unlucky accident? 

Which is to be eſteemed the happieſt of 
two lovers, he who has not as yet been able 
to e 15 Miſtreſs's heart, who hopes 

Gs - that, 
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that, ſooner or Hater, ſhe will reward his 
onſtancy with a proper return, and in the 
mean time ſees her freely; or he who is 


e bleſſed with reciprocal love, but cannot read 
g is happineſs i in the eyes of his fair Miſtreſs ? 
: his is a problem to be reſolved: TY whoever 


ill attempt it. s 

After ſix months ſolicitations on my pats 
and refuſals on Angelia's, I began to be a 
little eaſy upon my not ſeeing her, and 
making frequent excurſions in gallantry en- 
deavoured to indemnify myſelf, for what I 
had ſuffered upon her account, with ſome 
pf the fair ſex who had no ſuch untractable 
\rgufſes about them. One day chance con- 
ducted me to Maſs at St. Sulpice, where the 
firſt object that ſtruck my eyes was the beau» 
iful Angelia at her mother's ſide. They 
ould not, in good manners, but return my 
alute, this they did; but civility did not 
pblige them to ſpeak to me, and this they 
lid not. An expreſſive look from the dear 
\ngelia told me more than a long conver- 
ation, and the pleaſure of ſeeing her at the 
hurch, awaked in me the deſire of ſeeing 
er elſewhere ; ſo that I renewed my in- 
tances, which, for ſome time, were as 
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of fruitleſs as before. 

le In fine, Angelia ſent me, one morning, 
es the following billet. 

t, | C 2 She : 
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Sbe wha will deliver this billet, is a perſon 
of confidence, to whom. you may ſpeak without 
reſerve. I love you, J muſt ſee you, this is 
all I know, it is your Buſineſs to ſettle the ref. 
Miſtreſs Dupont, a trinket-woman, brought 
me this billet, which ſhe would not deliver 
to any but myſelf, and without witneſſes ; 
ſhe ſpoke of nothing, while my valet de 
chambre was preſent, but India muſlins and 
| handkerchiefs, and, when he was retired, 
did her meſſage. I was much embarraſſed. 
Monſieur Doran had lately removed ta an- 
other houſe, of which I had no knowledge, 
having never been in it; but Mrs. Dupont 
gave me ſo exact a deſcription of it, that I 
could not miſtake my way. She told me 
that about two o'clock I muſt go to her 
houſe, in a hackney-coach, where I was to 
be dreſſed in womens cloaths, and ſhould, 
thus diſguiſed, go to Monſieur Doran's, 
where I would find a new. Swiſs porter who 
did not know me; that I ſhould aſk for one 
Mademoiſelle Dupuis, a waiting-maid, and, 
inſtead of going up to her chamber at the 
top of the little ſtairs, I ſhould ſtop at the 
firſt floor, and go into a garde-robe which 
I would find open, and of which I was to 
lock the door and wait till Mademoiſelle 


Doran came to me. 


If 
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If the moſt punctual and fcrupulous ex- 

actitude can aſſure the ſucceſs of an enter- 
priſe, never man had a better title to ſucceſs 
than I. My directions were pointed, and I 
as pointedly followed them, and chance or- 
dered it fo, that, at firſt, things went ac- 
to my wiſh, I was already got into 


2 and by every thing that preſented 


to my view, I ſaw that Mrs, Dupont's de- 
ſcription was exact. I found two doors open 
inſtead of one that I fought, which put me 
to a nonplus; happily I bethought me that 
in the place where I was to be lodged, there 
was a couch of India ſtuff. The fear of be- 
ing diſcovered made me venture, at all ha- 
zards, to go into one of the cloſets which I 
ſaw open, where I perceived every thing that 
I was told of; but inſtead of locking myſelf 
in to wait for Mademoiſelle, I was obliged 
to get out again directly, having perceived her 
father afleep on the couch, which my Love 
deſtined to a quite different uſe. 

The fight of Monſieur Doran diſpelled all 


the agreeable ideas with which my imagina- 
tion was filled. Fear and embarraſſments 
ſucceeded with ſuch rapidity, and poſſeſſed 
my mind ſo abſolutely, that I thought no 
longer but of the folly I had been guilty of, 


in attempting an enterpriſe ſo difficult in ita 
execution. 


C3 My 


to her, and the door was that moment ſhut. 
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My love was what occaſioned my. uneaſi- 
neſs. Without the regard which I had for 


Mademoiſelle Doran I ſhould not have been 


very much troubled. But as nothing but 
what was diſagreeable could be the conſe- 
quence. of my being diſcovered, I was at a 
loſs whether I ſhould directly leave the houſe, 
as reaſonably I ought, or if I ſhould liſten. to 
the voice of Love, which adviſed me to re- 
main a little longer. If Monſieur Doran 
was not in a deep ſleep, and that the noiſe I 
made ſhould have awaked him, I had fre- 
quented his houſe long enough to be known 
notwithſtanding my "diſguiſe, and if. that 
ſhould be the caſe, how muſt I behave. 
While I was taken up with. theſe diſtracting 


| Teflexions, I heard, on one ſide, the ſleeper 


beginning to awake, and, higher up, a wo- 
man, whom I imagined to be Madam Doran, 
giving orders to a footman to go and tell the 
Porter to ſhut the gate, which ſhe ſaw open. 
It was now I thought myſelf undone without 
recourſe, I reſolved to get out of the houſe, 


if poſſible, before they had time to ſhut me 


in. On going away, I could not hinder my- 
ſelf from throwing an eye into the other 


cloſet, and whom ſhould I ſee, but Mademoi- 
ſelle Doran, who waited there till I was pleaſed 


to put myſelf under her protection. I'flew 
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The pleaſure of ſeeing her made me ſoon- 
forget all my alarms, and I gave myſelf en- 
tirely up to my happineſs. -- The tete d tete 
gives an incredible indulgence to lovers, they 
lay aſide the ridiculous decencies, by which 
they are tied down to treat one another with 
a ſort of cold indifference, without granting 
to the only object of their wiſhes and deſires 
any preference over thoſe for whom they are 
under no manner of concern, But that 
liberty, ſweet as it may ſeem, js nothing 
compared to that of a rendezyous ſo long 
wiſhed for, and always. protrafted by a con- 
ſtant conſtraint, and at Jaſt contrived and 
procured by love itſelf. I claſped my dear 
Angelia in my arms, and gave her a thou- 
ſand kiſſes before I ſpoke one word. She 
had no time to be terrified with the vivacity 
of my tranſports, - but began with ſuffering 
and ended by ſharing in them. She. con- 
died me afterwards into her chamber, and 
we left the garderobe as a place not ſafe, be- 
cauſe her waiting-maid, now. at .dinner, had 
a key to it. She might have occaſion. to 
come to it, and if ſhe found it bolted, that 
precaution would occaſion a ſurpriſe, 'and as 
from thence one naturally paſſes to enquire 
into the object that gave riſe to it, her re- 
ſearches would have much perplexed us. 
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Scarce had we time to inform one another 
of what regarded our meeting, when we 
heard Madam Doran's voice in her dauph- 
ter's anti - chamber. I was wonderfully fen- 
fible that there was a neceſſity of giving her 
entrance, which encreafed my apprehenſions 
for Angelia, whoſe honour, I my preſence, 
was juſtly to be ſuſpected, and her crime in 
all appearance not at all 

Embarraſſing ſituations are attended wich 
this inconvenience, that ttrow us into 
ſo terrible a perplexity of mind, that we 
cannot coolly think of means to extricate 
ourſelves, but rather give ourſelves up to 
tormenting reflexions, as if they were proper 
remedies for the evils we are oppreſſed with. 
The cafe is different with women, particu- 
larly where love is concerned. A moment 
ſuffices to fee the danger, and to take the 
precautions neceſſary to ſcreen themſelves 
from the impending blow. Angelia made 
me creep under her bed. This done, the 
made faſt the alcove, which happily was ſur- 
rounded with a baluſtrade that prevented 
people from obſerving what was under the 
bed, She then opened the door to her mother, 
who ordered her to get dreſſed as quickly as 
poflible, becauſe there was an aſſembly and a 
concert at her aunt's, where they had occa- 
ſion for her to ſing. -* 

A hoarſe- 
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A hoarſeneſs, head-ach, vapours, and 
many other diforders, more commodious to 
be alledged as excuſes, upon occafion, than 


troubleſome when felt, were the pretences 


which the young lady made uſe of to excuſe 
her not going, but to no purpoſe; ſhe was 
obliged to get herſelf dreſſed in a hurry, and 
Madam Doran aſſiſted at ber toilette; after 
which they went out together. 5 
Till chat inſtant the preſence of my dear 
Angelia had iademnified me for the uneaſi- 


neſs of my fituation z or rather, I did not ſo 


much as think of it. I even totally forgot 


the danger to which I was expoſed by the 


tranſporting pleaſure of aſſiſting at an un- 
drefling, the more unreſerved, as it was to 
be ſuppoſed none were preſent but her mo- 
ther. A little opening or fent in the alcove, 


in which I was impriſoned, gave me an op- 


portunity of viewing & thouſand beauties 
which were till then unknown to me. But 
Angelia departed, my raviſhing proſpects 
were over, and my fears recommenced. She 
wanted to carry the key of het chamber along 


with her, but the waiting-maid having de- 


ſired it, in order to ſet her toilette and other 
things to rights, the mother approved of the 
maid's propoſal, who was, by that means, 


left alone with me in the apartment. She. 


was indeed for a quarter of an hour employed 
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in putting every-thing in its proper place, 


and I fancied that, at every time ſhe came 
near the alcove, ſhe would certainly diſcover 


me. Her going out and locking the door 
made me imagine that ſhe had certainly ſeen 
me, and was gone to call for aſſiſtance to 
ſeize upon the thief, catched, in a manner, 
in the fact; but 1 was deceived, for ſhe re- 
turned in a moment, and left the door open. 
She ſeated herſelf on a ſopha at one ſide of 
the chimney, - and preciſely oppoſite to the 
fent- through which I had ſeen what paſſed in 
the chamber. She ſung, agreeably enough, 
ſome pretty little ſongs, which would have 
diverted me much at any other time. After 
that ſhe adjuſted her garters, and ſhewed me 
a leg which many ladies would have been 
glad of, and by the ſhape of it one might 
judge that what was above it could not be 
deſpicable. After ſhe had adjuſted the lower 
parts, ſhe went higher, and ſet ſome. things 


to rights upon her boſom, by which means 


I had an opportunity of ſeeing large and round. 
breaſts. After having covered them, in a 
manner, however, that left them till viſible, 
ſhe laid herſelf down with a ſeeming 'indo- 
Jence as if the intended to take a nap. / 
She was ſcarce ſtretched along when in 
comes a tall, well-ſhaped young 2 N 

young Doran's laquais; upon which. ſhe 
5 ſtctarted 
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ſtarted up and acted very dexterouſly the part 


of a woman ſurpriſed. She ſeemed to be yery 
much offended at his intruſion; he, with 
very ſubmiſſive and tender expreſſions, begged 
to be excuſed, and then proceeded to a 
declaration of love, more paſſionate, to ſpeak 
the truth, than genteel, but nnn Py 
expreffive. .. 


People in high life, er Oak w 


lady of love, kiſs her hand, till ſhe is ſo 
animated as to permit them to kiſs her mouth. 
Thoſe of the lower claſs are more expeditious, 
and conſequently leſs dupes. This 


ſealed every word with a kiſs on his Miſtreſs's. 


mouth z and this way of ſpeaking ſeemed to- 
be to her taſte, though ſhe often told him 
that ſhe could not bear ſuch.freedoms : and 


this ſhe. repeated ſo many times with a ſeem- 


ing ſeriouſneſs, that, upon his- retiring to a 
little diſtance from her, I judged he was re- 


ſolved to puſh things no farther. But, it 
ſeems, he knew better, and only left her. 
with an intention to make faſt the door. 
The damſel got up to hinder him, and ab- 


ſolutely inſiſted: upon its being left open, but 
he laughed at her pretenſions. - They diſ- 


puted as lovers uſually do for ſome minutes, 
and even fought. gallantly, without .a poſſi- 


bility of determining on whoſe ſide the ad- 


vantage lay. At laſt the Belle ſeemed to 


C6 gain 
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She gave him moſt injurious language, fuch 
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gain the victory. Her lover opened the door 
in a moſt ſubmiſlive manner; and this was 
done with a view 3 for he took out the key, 
threw it on the toiletec, and ſhut the door 
directly. It was in that moment the waiting- 
maid (ſeemed to be really much irritated. 


as is common to females in her ſtation. In 
moments of vivacity, reflexion ceaſes, affected 
politeneſs diſappears, it is the heart that 
ſpeaks, the charadier is laid open. In all 


probability the gallant was no novice, for he 
ſremed not at all to mind the anger of his 


Miftreſs, nor anſwered her ane word. What 


could he ſay to her? It was no time to amuſe 
himſelf; beſides, he had no reaſon to be in 
a ſurly humour. 

He took. his Belle FUG CRESTS ſmothered 
her almoſt with kiſſes, in which all the. ad- 
vantage feemed to be his, but ſhe was too 
much animated not to participate in the 
pleaſure. Notwithſtanding the involuntary 


reſiſtance which the made, he carried her to 


the ſopha, and diſpoſed himſelf in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe could not ſtir. A moment 


after, all her wrath was diffipated, and gave 
place to ſentiments of love the moſt lively, 


briſk, and tranſporting. The pleaſures of 
theſe lovers were mutually felt, in a ſuccei- 


five progres, with ſuch a voluptuous rapidity, 
| that 
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| that they ſeemed to be overloaded with the 
weight of a felitity tuo high for nature 10 
fupport. They ſacrificed decency, comftraint, 
and every obſtacle, 6 the full gratification of 
their mutual defires, and contributed to one 
. pneaanen os. Ina. 
heighten it. 
What a ſoene is the Gelicity of bers 0 a 
man whom the profpe@t of his own has re- 
duced to fo melancholy a ſituation as mine 
was! What fooliſh reflexions did I make, 
and yet pardonable in my preſent condition.” 
I fan fed to myſelf that theſe two domeſtses 
inſulted me, and dat the accompliſhment 
of their happineſs was the ruin of mine. | 
farther, I was tempted to believe that A. 
gelia jilted me, and that her woman was in 
dre In fine, I uttered to myſelf a hou- 
ſand foolith things far Jeſs diverting than what 
I had feen. | 

A coach came rattling into the court, 
which I imagined brought Mademoiſelle Do- 
ran with her mother. The two lovers were 
of the ſame opinion, and left the room; but 
we were all three deceived, for it happened 
to be Monſieur Doran come from the opera, 
and who being informed that Madam Doran 
was at a concert at his fiſter's houſe, ordered 
his coachman without ſtopping to drive there. 


To 
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Jo the concert ſucceeded a ſupper, and to 


dhe ſupper = ball, which laſted till fix next 


morning. Never night was ſo terrible as that 
which I paſſed under this bed, ſometimes 
tormented with the thoughts of being diſ- 
covered, and with the notion of being played 
upon, and at other times with the hopes of 
being amply indemnified by Angelia for the | 


' miſery I had undergone upon her account. 


At length ſhe returned with her char; 


| who, as bad luck would have it, having no 


inclination to ſleep, ſaw her daughter undreſs 
and go to bed; and then ſat down to reſt her- 
ſelf on the couch where others had, the day 
before, fatigued themſelves with ſo much 
pleaſure. She told Angelia a thouſand flat- 


tering things upon the brilliant figure ſhe had 


made, both in the concert and ball. The 
pleaſure of bearing my dear Miſtreſs thus 
commended ſoftened the horrible confinement. 


which I had fo long bore, and my whole 


thoughts were taken up with the happineſs of 
being ſo near the perſon in the world for. 
whom 1 had the greateſt value. At eight 

o'clock Madam Doran - obſerving that her 


daughter anſwered no more, believed ſhe was 


fallen aſleep, and then retired. 

The waiting-maid, after ſhe went out, 
had orders to go to bed. Mademoiſelle Do- 
— + 

I 


roſe from her bed and locked her door: a 


very neceſſary precaution upon this occaſion, 
and which did not appear to be extraordinary 
from her being in the daily practice of _ 
ſo. This dear girl, who loved me to 


traction, had ſuffered as much as I, during 


Ms in that I had lain ſtretched along, 
pon the boards under her bed, without be- 


No "inks almoſt” to turn myſelf, and under 


an abſolute reſtraint from moving in the leaſt 
but when I was alone in the chamber, which 
had been my caſe from the time which 
brought Monſieur Doran from the opera, to 
the arrival of the ladies ; otherwiſe I believe 


I ſhould have been Love's martyr,, not in, 
but undet my Miſtreſss bed. "The neceflity. 


ſhe was under to put on an air of freedom 
and gaiety at a time when ſhe was, as it were, 


in pangs of anguiſh and ſorrow, reduced her 
to a rightful condition. But what is all that 


when one loves ! She approached me trem-, 
bling, and after helping me to get out of my 


priſon, aſked, me pardon with ſo much ſub- 


miſſion and grief, as if I had not ſuffered but 


out of mere complaiſance for her, and that 
it had been in her power to terminate my 
ſlavery ſooner. She made a great fire, of 


which J had very great occaſion, - and was a 
little revived 9 And as ſhe herſelf took 
G could it be Wo 
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ſiſted me after relating 
ale abſent, and to what a dep 
dition ſhe was r 
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without life in her arms, fell back of a ſudden 
into an elbow-chair deprived of all know- 
edge, and, to appearance, of life itſelf, 
What a dreadful thunderbolt this to me 
As I knew not what to do. Suppoſe 1 
could have thought of ſome means of bring» 
ing her to her ſenſes again, I had fexrce 
ſtrength to go about it. Nevertheleſs a fort 
of grief, which borders upon deſpair, forts» 
fied me. Inſtead of throwing water wpon 
her face, my eyes poured out a flood of tears, 
which brought ber again to life; and thus 
did we reciprocally fave one another by the 
grief which the dread of our dying had 


brought upon us. I had opened Angelia's 
robe with an intention fo cut the lace of her 


lively colours; I fay, it was not til 
I perceived that her beautiful neck and 
' boſom were expoled to view. Contemed 
love is frolickfome, but 
on grief. 1 took the advantage of this diC- 
order „en, ae. Hor beautiful ſpot with 
my glowing face 
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of kiſſes on that tempting boſom, now wholly 


in my view and poſſeſſion, and which I never 
before had ſeen, but by ſudden and tranſitory 


_ glances. , Angelia had no power to reſiſt. 
Love diſarmed her, and made it impoſſible for 
her not to participate in my happineſs. 


However, as Pleaſure fatigues, particularly 


thoſe who are not in their uſual vigour, which 
was my caſe, I could not long ſupport the 
violence of my tranſports ; for which reaſon 
1 made a truce with them for a while, and 


aue „ during a ſhort interval of reſt, the 

of reading in ge eyes her love, 
happineſs. 

9 5 benefit of this ſhort ceſſation 


of amorous' hoſtilities to pin her gown, and 


by that means to deprive me of the ſight of 


what I now looked upon as my property for 


ever. She propoſed my taking ſome nouriſh- 


ment, which I really wanted; but as I did 
not imagine that ſhe had any thing to give 


me of eatables, I told her that my ſtomach 


| was not craving, in the apprehenſion I was 
under to give her uneaſineſs upon account of 


her not having wherewith to appeaſe my 
hunger. She employed the moſt tender and 
prefling ſollicitations, and when ſhe had ob- 
tained my conſent, opened a cup-board at 
the fide of her chimney, took out a pot 
with jelly, and fed me herſelf with a _— | 
| ; me 
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Some craklins wee the only bread ſhe had. 
She joined to this a ſecond glaſs of excellent 
ratafia, and this little repaſt, more delicate 
than ſolid, - fortified me ſo ſurpriſingly, that 
I ſoon found myſelf as freſh and well as when 
I firit got under the bed. Angelia, ſeeing 
me out of danger, reſumed her natural gaiety. 
We gave ourſelves up to the pleaſure of for- 
getting our diſaſters, and the little malicious 
Cupid was fo kind, at this time, as to ſoften 
the remembrance of the torments he had 
made us endure. I might be ſaid, in effect, 
to enjoy my dear Angelia, ſince I took 


many liberties with her, which ſhe ſuffered in 


a manner to make me believe that he would 
permit, whatever I attempted, 

. Love is never really. ſatisfied. Ca favour 
nickel us deſire a ſecond, and even the laſt 


ſtill excites - new deſires. A lover in the \ 


height of pleaſure, is impatient to renew it, 
and his happineſs takes fight the moment it 
is interrupted. 

I kiſſed Angelia numberleſs times, which 
her complaiſance made her receive, and her 
love return. 

The kiſs, that favour of ſmall conſequence, 
ſeems be the leaſt on the liſt of Pleaſures, 
becauſe it is commonly the firſt. But ac- 
cording to my way of reaſoning, it is the 
greateſt of all, In a moment it is n 
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viftory that you, ace ſtriring to gain over me. 
I. ſhall make no farther reſiſtance ; but be 
generouſly yourſelf my defender againſt your- 
ſolf. Conſider that you. cam fill love mes 
but that you cannat wed me, becauſe. our 
conditions are an invincible. obſtacle to- our 
marriage. Believe, however, that I will do 
all that is in my power to furmount it, if 
you ſpare me this day —— if you take 
the advantage of you ſhall 
eee eee, ye pea 
and taſte the pleaſures that . t eo us 
to repentance. 

In ſo ſaying, ſhe few into my ares Bax 
ſan was ſilent, and Love only ſpoke. A 
thouſand kiſſes ſoon ſmothered all the doubts 
and fears which her threatening diſcourſe. had 
raiſed in my breaſt, and ſhe gave herſelf up 
to me with ſo much love, that I thought 
Modeſty in its laſt agonies had dictated this 
ſpeech, to which the moſt paſſionate and 
tender tranſports gave flatly the lye. The 
hopes of finding me obedient to the law 
which ſhe preſcribed, was the height of her 
wiſhes, and I had the raviſhing ſpeAacle be- 
fore my eyes of the ſame perſon fainting 
away in my arms with Pleafure, who had 
- ſome time before been in the ſame condition 
with Grief. I could not withſtand the temp» 
tation, I laid my dear Angelia gently upon 

er 
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her bed, and J puniſhed her voluptu6uſly fof 
having confined me priſoner ſo long under it. 
The grief which her firſt fainting fit gave 
me, had been the means of /reſtoring her to 
life; the pleaſure I had to ſee the ſecond, had 
operated the ſame cure, to which ſucceeded- 


a new death; and in this ſtate of raviſiment, 


where nothing is felt from feeling too much, 


ve paſſed ſeveral times from life to death. | 


and from death to life again. 

The dock ſtruck twelve. Angelia told 
me it was time to be gone. I begged hard 
to paſs the day under the bed, in hopes that 
the following night would overpay my con- 
ſtraint during the day; but to no purpoſe. 
She begged I would not expoſe her to ſee me 
once more in the ſtate to which J had been 
reduced. In ſhort, we burnt the robe which 
I had on when I came; and ſhe gave me 
mother, that I might not be known again 

I went out: and this done we parted. 

I wrote to her next day, but ſhe ſent no 
anſwer to, my letter, nor to ſeveral others 
which I ſent her from time to time. 

About a month after 1 revelyed we follow- 


ing billet. 


I love you flill as nuch as 1 4 J have, 
un fortunately for me, uo reaſon to hate you, 
J go to-morrow to a Conveht, from whence I 


' never more will ir. I had promiſed. to be 


devoted 
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devoted to o; I now break, my engagement. 
Remember that you made a bad uſe of the on, 
moment in which I wanted to put you to Fn 5 
trial. Adieu for ever. 

She kept but too exactly ber word. The p 
news which ſhe communicated, concerned 
me too nearly, not to be, particularly en- 
quired into. I anſwered the billet, aſked 
pardon ;z but in vain. She was determined; 
and the fatal reſolution was executed. 

When ſhe talked to her parents of being 
a nun, their ſurpriſe was great, and their 
grief ſtill greater. All the family took part 
in an event ſo ſingular. Commands, intrea- 
ties, promiſes, threatenings, nothing ponds. 
prevail with Mademoiſelle Doran. 

She entered into the Convent of #9** at 
Paris, where ſhe is to remain while ſhe lives. 

Without reſource in circumſtances ' fo 
dreadful, I did what few young people would 
have done in my place, I mean, to conſult 
with my Father, to whom I related, with 
all poſſible exactneſs, what had paſſed be- 


twixt Mademoiſelle. Doran and me; which + 3 


I did in ſo paſſionate a manner, that I had 
no occaſion to tell him my Miſtreſs's retreat 
made me quite deſperate. He ſympathiſed 
with me in my grief, and promiſed his en- 
deavours to calm it. Could I addreſs my- 
ſelf better in an affair which ſo nearly touched 
| | my 


che intereſt of my Father, who, without 


W 
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mp heart, than to a man Who owed his fore 


te to Love? 
My Father would have been better pleaſed 


chat Mademoiſelle Doran had bows a private 
it 


man's daughter, even without fortune, than 


 & man of quality'ss He conſidered that 


would be great imprudence in him to fpeak 
ts Monfieur Doran, and therefore addreſſed 


himſelf to one of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
a man of ſenſe and a great Janſenift, and, 
in this quality, Director, or rather Governor 
of Madam Doran. Fifty louis for the poor, 
fipe into this good Eccleſiaftic's hand, who 
undertook the diſtribution, ſecured him in 


making hinafelf known, told him all that 
was neceſfary; adding, that he believed, if 
Mademoiſelle Doran's parents would conſent 
to her marriage with me; ſhe could be pre- 
vailed with to abandon her deſign of being a 
Nun; and that the father of the young man 


was very rich, and. willing to procure for 


his ſon an honourable poſt, and give him a 


good fortune. The good Father was ſen- 


fable of the advantage of this affaic to Mon- 
fieur Doran's family, and promiſed to propoſe 
it, which he accordingly did, and fucceeded. 
About eight days after this firſt interview, 
my Father went to ſee him, as had been 


mature 
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mature deliberation Monſieur and Madame 
Doran had conſented to give their daughter 
to the young man of whom he had ſpoke to 
bim, and that nothing remained but to make 
him known. : 

What joy to a tender and compaſſionate 
Father! he could not bear it without diſ- 
covering himſelf. He immediately propoſed 
that the Director ſhould go a little way with 
him, and getting him into his coach, which 


waited at the end of the ſtreet, he brought 


him to dinner at his houſe. . 


I knew not one ſyllable of all this nego- 
ciation ; however, when I was informed that 
my Father deſired to ſpeak with me, I 
gueſſed it was upon my dear Angelia's account 
I was ſent for; but I durſt not hope that it 
would turn out to my advantage. 

In the afternoon the reverend Father pre - 
ſented me to Monſieur Doran. I threw my- 
ſelf at his feet, and he was ſo good as to 
raiſe me up, and both he and his Lady having 
tenderly embraced me, did me the ho- 
nour, from that moment, of calling me their 
ſon, at the ſame time telling me that it gave 
them great pleaſure to make me happy, ſince . 
] was capable of putting an end to their af- 
Aiftion, by occaſioning their daughter to 
leave her retreat. I wrote a particular 

Yor. I. „ account 
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account to Angelia of every ſtep that had 
been taken in this affair. Her father wrote 
to her at the ſame time, and Madam Doran 
took upon her to deliver both letters directly 
to her daughter, and to bring her along with 
ber. 

One muſt be father or lover to conceive 
all the joy of Monſieur Doran, my father, 
and me. We expected the return of Madam 
Doran, with that ſweet impatience which 
is occaſioned by the moſt perfect hope, un- 
accompanied by any perplexing doubt od 
fear. Orders were given to prepare Made- 
moiſelle Doran's apartment. My Father and 
I were invited to ſup with her. My Mo- 
ther was ſent for, and while. ſupper was pre- 
paring, . the articles of a Ye: contract 
were drawing up. 

In about two hours, our joy was con- 
verted into the deepeſt melancholy. Madam 
Doran returned alone, firſt motive of grief, 
which ſoon gave place to a more juſt and 
higher degree of ſorrow. Mademoiſelle Do- 
ran inſiſted abſolutely on being a Nun. And 
as to her marriage with me, ſhe had told her 
mother, that, even in the caſe of her re- 
maining in the world, ſhe would never con- 
ſent to Me | 


What 
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What blow to a lover! Monſieur and 
Madam Doran pitied my caſe extremely, 
and, in a manner, forgot their own grief 
to calm mine. However, a little time after, 
we parted for ever. Angelia was conſtant in 
her reſolution, ſhe took the habit in eight 
days, and at the expiration of two years 
pronounced the fatal formula, which ex- 
| cluded her for ever from the ſociety of men. 
The remonſtrances I ſent her in writing, 
and thoſe that were made by every one that 
I imagined could have any influence, were 
all in vain : It was not till after ſhe had made 
her profeſſion, that ſhe conſented to ſee me 
in the parloir. She received me politely. 
O how charming did ſhe appear in her re- 
ligious habit ! I quite forgot her condition, 
and ſpoke of my paſſion without her being 
able to ſilence the rapturous flowings of my 
tongue. She loved fne, and even now ac- 
knowledged it; but from that day would 
never ſee me more. I wrote to her, but all 
my letters were returned unopened. 

Permit me to make a few reflexjons on 
an adventure ſo ſingular. I was young as 
well as Mademoiſelle Doran. Our -attach- 
ment was reciprocal. We had been long 
debarred the pleaſure of ſeeing one another, 
and the opportunity was the more precious 
. D2 the 
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| the more we had longed for it. As this was 


1 
| 
is - 
4 


the caſe, how could it poſkbly be imagined 
that we would not take the advantage of the 


opportunity that love had favoured us with? | 


What man would have believed that Angelia 


ſpoke ſincerely,” when ſhe ſaid that if I took 
advantage of her foibleſſe, I ſhould never ſee 
her more? What woman, after holding ſuch 


a diſcourſe with her lover, would expect or 


be glad of his implicitly obeying her com- 


mands ? - I had read romances, I knew how 
far a girl is eloquent in ſuch caſes, and that 
her principal aim js commonly to pace 
the contrary of what ſhe ſays. | 

My misfortune will be no leſſon to others ; 
for I ſcarce believe there can be an inſtance 


brought of an intrigue ending in this manner, 


and it is ten to one if future ages will pro- 


_ duce ſuch a ſcene ; for which reaſon I put it 


down as a prodigy, 
Two months, two tedious months paſſed, 


without my having, though daily in the way 


of the moſt attracting pleaſures, one mo- 


flections on all that had happened were my 


conſtant occupation, ſometimes blaming my- 
' ſelf, and ſometimes Mademoiſelle Doran, | 


ment's ſatisfaction. I was depreſſed, -I may - 
ſay ſunk in the deepeſt melancholy, and re- 


' 
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If equented the play-houſes, in hopes to 
diſſipate my chagrin either with the per- 
formances of the ſtage, or the company that 1 
met with; but all to no purpoſe. The ſair ſex, 
with all the ornaments of nature and dreſe, 
no longer attracted my looks, than juſt the 


time that was neceſſary to ſee that Mademor- 


ſelle Doran was not among them, The moſt 
eſteemed pieces appeared to me wretchedly 
dull and tireſome. The machinery and ſcenes, 
ſo agreeable and intereſting to youth, had no 
charms for me. In ſhort, 1 ſcarce took 
notice of the coquetiſh airs and inviting - 
looks of the Actreſſes, who reading my miſ- 
fortune in my countenance, invited me with 
the moſt engaging and unreſerved incite- 
ments to ſeek for relief to my diſquieted 
mind. | 
A wou'd-be' wit, 1 to half Paris; 
and deſpiſed by every one who knew him, 
took notice of me. He imagined I was a 
firanger who had occaſion to be conducted, 
and aſcribed to want of acquaintances what 
was only a diſtaſte of the world, and the 
effect of diſcontent. He judged by my 
dreſs that I was a man of diſtinftion. He 
aſked my name and place of abode, and 

chance having directed him to one who 
. knew me, he learned all that he 
D 3 wanted. 
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wanted. Any other would upon ſuch an 
information, have ſubſtracted from the good 
opinion he had conceived of me. But my 
ſpark, who lovetl uſeful friends better than 
diſtinguiſhed ones, advanced in affection 
when he underſtood that I was very rich. 
He bruſhed up to me the next night at the 
opera. He made me a very ſtupid compli- 
ment, which I anſwered very briefly, he then 
began a converſation of which be was obliged 
to ſupport the whole burden himſelf. I 
fattered myſelf to get rid of him by aſking, 
. very coldly, how and where we came to. 
know one another? but that was juſt where. 
he wanted me to come. He ſpoke of my 
Father, my Mother, of all my relations, 
and of a great part of my friends, in a man- 
ner, to make me believe that he paſſed the 
moſt of his time with them. I had always 
been on good terms with my family and re- 
ations, and I had never once ſeen-Monſieur 
Duroman (the name of this adventurer) in 
any houſe of my acquaintance; He was at 
great pains to perſuade me that the Green- 
room. was the fineſt place in the world. 
There, ſaid he, you are in the true nurſery 


for news of every kind. The Courtiers | 


. give every day an account of what paſſes at 
Vernes, where the 2 was yeſterday, 
and 


3 
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and where he will go to-morrow. The 


Gentlemen of the Robe ſpeak of dogs, horſes, 


and muſic, and the Finincers of gold. It 
is, continued he, a ſtudy not at all ealy to 


know one's Paris well; we acquire it in 


theſe places almoſt We Only take 
notice, in it, of the Petit-maitres, hear them 
ſpeak, you will know what they do, what 
they intend to do, and even what they never 
will do. 


Next day, in = lit of the play- | 


houſe, Monſieur Duroman repeated all he had 
ſaid the day before with an audible voice, ſo 


that the perſons who were near us were at 


liberty to make their advantage of it if they 
thought proper. I bluſhed at his impudence 
and left him abruptly ; but one cannot avoid 
one's fate; it was decreed. I ſhould read his 
works, and be more tired with them than I 
had been ſhocked with his making ſo free wo 
me at firſt. 

Two days after T was aftoniſhed to rs 
him enter my apartment. He preſented. me 
with a parcel of books, and adviſed me, with 


a ſurpriſing aſſurance, to purchaſe them; aſ- 
ſuring me that they were works of his own 


production, as diverting as uſeful, He ſpoke 
in ſo deciſive a tone that I durſt not contra- 
dict him. I. gave him him a louis for his per- 

54  formancey, 
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formances, and in a week after made a pre- 
ſent of them to my laquais, who had trouble 
enough to get a crown for them, ſo ready 
are the Pariſians to- blow on goods offered 
to ſale by certain perſons. When Monſieur 
Duroman had my louis in his pocket, joy 
ſparkled in h's eyes. I imagined that he 
wanted money, and that having now ob- 
tain'd his end, he would quickly leave me: 
but -1 was miſtaken ; he intended to beſtow 
a little more of his infufferable gaiety upon 
me. He began by telling me all fort of 
news, ſpoke of many perſons whom he ſup- 
-poſed to be his friends, and with an air fo 
natural and confident, that I ſwallowed the 
| bait, and was even fooliſh enough to applaud 
myſelf for having got acquainted with a 
man ſo univerſally known in the world. 
6 The firſt day he read above half of one of 
huis performances, and continued to come and 
ſee me affiduoully till he had made me admire 
all his productions. 

We were in the laſt volume when one day 
the Chevalier de L****, one of my good 
friends came in. Duroman ſaluted him, 
and then walked off. When he was gone, 
the Chevalier told me that this Monſieur Du- 
roman was 2 very dangerous man; a good 

e but juſtly deſpiſed by the world; 
that 
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that literature was his reſource, and, thanks 


to the blindneſs of the age, profitable enough 5 


to him; that if I encouraged him, I might 


expect to ſee him every day; that he would 
dine with me regularly twice a week, and 


by degrees would not only diſpoſe of me, 


but likewiſe of my ſervants, my money, 


and my coach as freely as I could myſelf. 


The Chevalier having the character of giving 


always into extremes, I concluded that he 


had overcharged the picture he had drawn 
of Duroman, and therefore I reſolved to 
examine him carefully. The firſt thing 1 
wanted to verify was what he told me about 
the Green-room, but he happened to be at 
the play-houſe where I was that evening ; 


I directly diſappeared, and went to another 


theatre, very well aſſured not to find him there: 


I heard all, ſaid nothing, and I never Was 


better amuſed. A man of a good behaviour, 
2s ſedate as Duroman was petulant, ſaluted 
me becauſe he ſaw me often at this theatre. 


I approached him, and we made. our joint 
obſervations, with this advantage on his ſide, . 


that he knew every body, and by. that means 
his aſſiſtance was of great ſervice in what 1 
wanted to be informed of. 

The greateſt part of the AQreſſes were 
then ranged in order in the Green-room, and 
formed a very ** ſort of parade. 


D 5 Mon- 
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Monſieur Sophin (the name of my new 
friend) made me acquainted with them all 
in a very little time, by relating the moſt 

Intereſting paſſages of their lives, which I 
hall not repeat here, having no deſign to 

rob the Annals of the. theatre, nor to make 

them. | 4 , 
The play began. Sophin and I took our 

places, and referred the ſequel of our ob- 
fervations to another opportunity. We were 
upon the ſtage ſurrounded with the moſt 

brilliant youth of Paris, but I ſoon perceived 

that I was got in the middle of four as great 

blockheads, as could be found in the whole 
kingdom, all perſons of quality and figure. 

J learned that the young Marquis de % 

| had lately bought a fine ſet of horſes, which 

Loſt near five thouſand livres. Doſt thou 

believe, ſaid a young Duke, that he paid 

the money? Without doubt, replied the 

author of the news. Thou'rt deceived, ſaid. 

the Duke, the Marquis is not rich, and I 

know ha lady who makes him this preſent. 

Every one appeared to be aſtoniſhed at the 

fortune of the Marquis, and curious to 

know the lady. Several were named, but 
they all had their lovers. Is it poſſible, cried 
the Duke with a ſort of a ſneer, that I muſt - 
unfold this myſtery ? Puzzle not your brains 
longer about it, tis my wife who is LOR 
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| Marquis's benefactrix. But, by way of com- 
penſation, his ſpouſe: has ordered Martin to 
make me a berlin of two. thouſand crowns, 
ſo I'm no loſer. _ 

In thofe days 1 had ſome thought. Nothing 
could ſurpriſe me more than to hear the Duke 
complimented upon. his ſo frankly divulging 
his baſeneſs; but I was ſoon cured of this 
delicacy. Experience taught me that to live 
in the world we muſt not ſtand upon punc- 
tilios of decorum, and that things which would 
paſs for crimes among Cits the leaſt ſcrupulous, 
are nothing, in high life, but merry fallies 
flowing from a liberal and polite educatign ; 
all depends upon what is called the eaſy man- 
ner, and à man never dork amis. wh | 
on a faſhionable footing. 


I learned that a Knight of Malta pf 


amiable, and who was pointed to on the op- 
polite fide of the ſtage, was going to throw 
off the croſs, in order to marry Madam de 
L*, à rich Financer's young widow. 
It was aſked, how the Counteſs D*** would 
behave? Juſt as ſhe thinks proper, ſaid one 
of the company: the Chevalier loved her, 
ſhe ruined herſelf upon his account, muſt he 
ficlt wed and then die for hunger with her? 
he ought to be crowned for a fool. He finds 
a woman with three thouſand livres yearly 
rent, he has himſelf ten, and conſequently 

| n muſt 
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muſt conclude this marriage-; and as for the 
Counteſs, the beſt thing ſhe can do is to com- 
mence charity-lady of her pariſh, and give 
to' the poor what the Chevalier has left her. 
A great deal was ſaid upon this ſubject, and 
theſe caſuiſts having found that the Cheva- 
lier's conſcience was by no means chargeable 
with the poor Counteſs's misfortunes, they 
unanimouſly applauded his candut. 5 
They were a little out of humour with 
young Durval's inſenſibility. He confeſſed 


to his friends that the noiſy favours of women 


in high life diſpleaſed him; adding, that he 
had a plot upon the heart of a young Lady 
perfectly handſome, who lived very retired, 
and admitted only a ſmall number of friends; 
that this peaceable commerce was very agree - 
able to his taſte ; that he hoped to ſucceed, 
though the lady had the reputation of a 
modeſty that was proof againſt the moſt preſ- 
ſing ſollicitations. He even confeſſed that 
he already went without ceremony to her 
houſe. He was aſked the name of this 
phenomenon; and he had no ſooner told it, 
than one of his friends cried, Proceed no 
farther, the place is taken. Durval main- 
tained the contrary with warmth, declared 
"himſelf the Don Quixote of his Dame, and 
took occaſion from this to blame the liberty 
with which they RY laſhed all ar” 

ut 


* 
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But the moſt complete and humbling ſurpriſe 
put a ſtop to his moraliſing, when his friend 
produced the lady's picture, and a letter was 
read aloud, in which ſhe gave him an invi- 
tation, by way of rendezvous, next day to 
dinner. Durval was piqued at the diſappoint- 
ment, but he made a virtue of neceſſity, and 
thought no more of the lady the moment 
after. 

As idleneſs is diſhonourable, he was adviſed 
to make another choice. He determined 
himſelf in favour of Madam ****, ho was 
at the play. He left his place directly, and 
went to join her in her box, where, by all 
the little common-place ſymptoms of love, 
_ practiſed with great affeQation, he endeavoured 
to let the lady know, as well as the public, 
what had been determined in his extravagant 
Council, | 

Another, who intended to quit the king's 
ſervice, propoſed the finding out ſome one or 
other who could accommodate himſelf with 
the Marchioneſs D***, whom he intended 
ſoon to drop, ſince he did not think of re- 
turning any more to Verſailles, He had 
formerly been in love with this lady at Paris, 
and fince he belonged to the regiment of 
French Guards, he had found her at Court, 
where he viſited her exactly when he went to 
mount guard or to * his court, without 


giving 
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giving the leaſt umbrage to a Preſident's peote 
ty lady whom. he loved: at Paris. 

The Marchioneſs in queſtion was tolerably; 
handſome, for which reaſon it was deter- 
mined: ſhe ſhould be provided. In the very 


nick of time arrived the perſon who was to 


e the Lieutenancy, to which her good 


graces ſeemed to be attached. The affair 


was propoſed to him, he promiſed to take 
her, and en more was ſaid upon the 
ſubjeR. - 

The play ended, Rn wat the Gao 
Room, of which the decorations were totally 
changed. The Actors and Actreſſes, whom 


ve had at firſt ſeen, had given place to others 


2 2 


£ 


who were to act in the Entertainment. 
It is uſually in this interval that parties for 


ſupper are made. The Petit-maitres, and 


thoſe whom want of money obliges to put up 


with family ſuppers, never fail to give out 


that they are engaged at an opera- girl's, or 
at a woman's whom they keep. They invite 


thoſe to accompany them whom they know 


to be otherwiſe engaged, with regard to thoſe 
who have no party made, they promiſe to 
carry them _ with them at any other 
time. 

That day I was to 45 at the Counteſs de 
Cornil's, a widow, to her ſad regret advanced 


com- 


in years. She ſpent a great deal of money, 


* 
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committed great follies, and fancied, that, 
by affecting the petulancy of youth, the 
would retain the charms of it. She idoliſed 
a young, Colonel, on whom ſhe haviſhed' her 
money, and required no other ſervices at his 
hands than that he ſhould be exact in coming 
every evening to ſup at her houſe. This 
commerce laſted more than ſix montlis, and 
he punctually obſerved the conditioſs of the 
agreement. Nevertheleſs, whether from 
oſtentation, or from fear of being thought 
to be attached to an old Coquette, he re- 
counted to whoever would hear him, in à2 
ludicrous manner, all the brilliant parties, of 
which he made one every evening. This 
detail was ſo agreeable in his conceit, that he 
quite forgot that twenty perſons, who knew 
what footing he was upon with his Counteſs, 
could have given him the lye, without his 
being able to make any reply. 

I was charmed to learn, in this manner, 
the ſecret hiſtory of people of whom the 
French nation deſpiſes the collective body with 
the ſame ridicule that they are guilty of in being 
taken up with the particulars who compoſe 
it. I had no thought that the Little Piece 
was ended, and almoſt all the company gone. 
Monſieur Sophin went out with the Duke 
Dat Mw houſe he was to ſup. His 


departure 
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departure made me think of going too. 1 
found at the foot of the ſtairs a lovely young 
perſon, followed by a ſort of couſin, who 
would abſolutely take the firſt hackney that 
. preſented, to carry them home. The Miſtreſs 
was for ſtaying, at leaſt till a coach came to 
the door to take them up; and they both 
. diſputed with the Exempt, who refuſed as 


pet to let any hack advance. This diſpute 


amuſed me ſo long as was neceſſary to be 
fully informed of it, and I offered to be a 
mediator, but the Exempt would hear of no 
compromiſing. My coach came up, I offered 
it, they accepted, and I conducted © theſe 
Ladies to their own habitation near the Palais- 
royal. I was deſired to go in, which was 
juſt what I wanted. I was introduced into 
a very handſome apartment extremely well 
furniſhed, and every thing 1 law ſpoke not 
only taſte but opulence. 

_ | imagined I was got into a kept lady's 
lodgings, and by all appearance I judged right. 
The ſplendor and magnificence that every 
where appeared, gave me ground to believe 
that the maſter muſt be ſome great Lord ; 
but I was miſtaken, for he was an old rake 
of a Financer, whoſe titles of nobility conſiſted 
in good contracts that brought him in yearly. 
ſomething more than eighty thouſand ä 
| 1 0 
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He had given Madam Saufica (the name 
of my new acquaintance) to the value of 
twenty thouſand crowns in furniture and 
plate. He paid her exactly a hundred piſtoles 
- month, by way of penſion, which was the 
fund appropriated for houſe· keeping. More 
wore-out than old, this Gallant had no oc- 
caſion for a Miſtreſs but to keep up the 
cuſtom of having one. Sometimes he en- 
tertained his friends at her lodgings, and 
ſometimes made her come to his houſe. 
She was exceflively fooliſhz as impudent 
as a woman of gallantry can well be, and 
covetous of gatning money at any rate, to 
ſpend it again laviſhly ; but ſhe was young 
and pretty, and ſometimes thought of other 
pleaſures than that of throwing away money. 
by an extravagant expence. ks 
The folly of Courtiers and of Citizens 
was an inexhauſtible ſund for her, which ſhe 
took the advantage of with leſs prudence 
than impudence. g 
The Man of quality, the Soldier, the 
Robe-man, and the Financer ſupped toge- 
ther at her houſe, and every one of them 
had his day, which continued till next morn- 
ing, when he was to give way to a ſucceſſor. 
The extravagancies of their common Miſtreſs 
amuſed them ſo well, that they had not time 
to make any remarks upon one another. I 
N wan 
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departure made me think of going too. 1 


found at the foot of the ſtairs a lovely young 


perſon, followed by a ſort of couſin, who 


. would abſolutely take the firſt hackney that 


preſented, to carry them home. The Miſtreſs 
was for ſtaying, at leaſt till a coach came to 
the door to take them up; and they both 


diſputed with the Exempt, who refuſed as 


yet to let any hack advance, This diſpute 
amuſed me ſo long as was neceſſary to be 
fully informed of it, and I offered to be a 
mediator, but the Exempt would hear of no 
compromiſing. My coach came up, I offered 
it, they accepted, and I conducted © theſe 
Ladies to their own habitation near the Palais- 


royal. I was deſired to go in, which was 


juſt what I wanted. I was introduced into 
a very handſome apartment extremely well 
furniſhed, and every thing I aw ſpoke not 
only taſte but opulence. 

I imagined I was got into a kept lady's 


lodgings, and by all appearance I judged right, 


The ſplendor and magnificence that every 
where appeared, gave me ground to believe 
that the maſter muſt be ſome great Lord; 

but I was miſtaken, for he was an old ide 
of a Financer, whoſe titles of nobility confiſted 
in good contracts that brought him in yearly 


He 
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| He had given Madam Saufica (the name 
of my new acquaintance) to the value of 


twenty thouſand crowns in furniture and - 


plate. He paid her exactly a hundred piſtoles 
- a month, by way of penſion, which was the 
fund appropriated for houſe-keeping. More 
wore-out than old, this Gallant had no oc- 
caſion for a Miftreſs but to keep up the 
cuſtom of having one. Sometimes he en- 
rertained his friends at her lodgings, and 
ſometimes made her come to his houſe. 

She was exceſſively fooliſhz as impudent 
as a woman of gallantry can well be, and 
covetous of gatning money at any rate, to 
ſpend it again laviſhly ; but ſhe was young 
and pretty, and ſometimes thought of other 


pleaſures than that of throwing away money 


by an extravagant expence. 8 

The folly of Courtiers and of Citizens 
was an inexhauſtible ſund for her, which ſhe 
took the advantage of with leſs prudence 
than impudence. ; 


The Man of quality, the Soldier, the 


| Robe-man, and the Financer ſupped toge- 
ther at her houſe, and every one of them 


had his day, which continued till next morn- 
ing, when he was to give way to a ſucceſſor. 
The extravagancies of their common Miſtreſs 
amuſed them ſo well, that they had not time 
to make any remarks upon one another. [I 

: was 
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was at ſeveral of thoſe ſuppers, and on my 
a retiring I deplored -the blindneſs of ſo 
4 worthy people, who were the only perſons 
in all Paris who did not ſee. that they were 
dupes, and of whom, every one paid very 
dear for the title of beſt friend of a little crea- 
ture, who had only two, Money and Pleaſure. 

I imagined that a woman of this character 
would perfectly fit me, that there was no- 
thing more neceſſaty than to chuſe her with 
ſo much care that her charms might be agree- 
able to my taſte of peaceful pleaſure, in which 
alone I delighted. 

After having remained long undetermined, 
I threw. my eyes on Mademoiſclle Clelia, 
who paſſed, at that time, for one of the 
prettieſt girls in Paris. An agreeable plump- 
neſs, particularly to me who was always fond 
of it, did not hinder her ſhape from being 
very genteel. An extraordinary agility made 

her lively and briſk, ſo that ſhe had all the 
charms of plumpneſs without . the defects, 
that is to ſay, ſhe was fair as alabaſter, with 
a boſom that could never be enough need 
and admired. 

The queſtion was to carry her off from a 
man who was her keeper, and whom ſhe 
allowed to aſſume that title upon account of 
the ſervices he had formerly and did daily 
gender her. This is the name * 195 


* 
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little Miſtreſs commonly gives to the rui- 
nous means that her lover employs to make 
her fortune. ; 

I was fon os aid eden ene 
nancer, Who gave me plenty of money. I 
thought T might venture to make a declara- 
tion of love. It was received with a diſ- 
dainful look, which was followed by a con- 
temptuous ſneer. I renewed the attack ſome 
days after, upon which a very ſerious air Was 
aſſumed to tell me, that if · ſome theatrical 
females made merchandiſe of their charms, 
it did not follow from thence that all of them 
were of that diſpoſition. This was pro- 
nounced with an aſſurance that made me re- 
pent of my boldneſs. I ſaid not a word more, 
and muſt confeſs that I was he e to 
make excuſes. 

I happened to meet by accident with. my 
friend Monſieur. Sophin, and made him ac- 
quainted with my paſſion for Clelia, He 
made a jeſt of it; and could not forbear 
laughing, when I told him with an air of 
ſurpriſe that I could not conceive why ſhe 
acted the veſtal with me. By a quarter of 
an hour's converſation with my friend, I was 
converted, At Paris the: Ladies of gal — 
' ſpeak of Virtue, as Cowards of Cou 
and all for form's ſake. 
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I ſent for Monſieur Duroman, who made 
no ſcruple, in order. to ſecure the friendſhip 


"of people in high life, to be the intendant of 


their pleaſures, He gave me, not without 
value directly paid, ſo good inſtructions with 


reſpect to Clelia, that J reſolved not to put 


her upon the footing of a regular Miſtreſs, 
as ſhe had neither wit nor any of the accom- 
pliſhments that make ſociety agreeable. 


As the wiſeſt reflexions cannot often get 


the better of the moſt ridiculous projects, I 
could not conquer the tender impreſſion 
which Clelia had made in my heart, and 
Tather than be expoſed to new refuſals on 
her part, in renewing the tale of my love, I 
took a different road, and, inſtead of a 
wounded heart, boldly talked of a golden 
key to open hers. My propoſal was plain, 
but rich: in one word, I offered a hundred 
louis if Clelia would let me... ſup with her. 


She feigned to elude my propoſal, and at. 


length remitted me to the following day for 
her anſwer; but I prefſed hard for a con- 
cluſion of the bargain, and ſhe agreed that 
we ſhould ſign, ſeal and deliver that very 
evening. | 

About an hour after, one of my beſt friends 


came and told me, in a few words, that he 


had loſt all his money, and a hundred pieces 
5 upon 


nee oer 
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upon his word; that he had to do with 
ſtrangers, with whom he was but flenderly 
acquainted ; and therefore begged I would 
lend him that ſum. I directly put the roll 
of gold deſtined ſor Clelia into his hand, and 
he left me. I was tempted to follow him to 
avoid a diſagreeable ſcene that might happen 
at Clelia's, if I could not produce the gold 
according to promiſe. But the idea of the 
pleaſure I expected got the better of my 
. ſcruples, and I reſolved to give her fair pro- 
miſes till I could give her the value of 1. 
favours in a better coin. 

The play ended, the Belle went to es 
and did not fail to come and take me along 
with her to her houſe, where we played a 
party of piquet till ſupper was ready. 
gained two louis of me, which I paid directly, 
and had no more remaining but one, and 
ſome ſilver crowns: ſhe knew nothing 
of my poverty, We ſupped well and chear- 
fully, and our converſation was more looſe 
than ſpiritual. In fine, under pretence that 
I was accuſtomed to ſit up late, it was pro- 
poſed to play again after ſupper. Clelia went 
to bed; when her waiting-maid was retired, 
the mother conducted me to her daughter's 
chamber, where ſhe left me in leſs than half 
an hour. The moment ſhe was gone the 

cards 
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cards dropt out of our hands, we changed 
this play, which was but amuſing, into an- 
other more lively and intereſting, We-re- 
commenced ſeveral parties, which brought 
us to the hour of fix in the morning. Cle- 
lia obſerving that it was broad day-light, 
| I would retire, and made me promiſe 
to return. When I was ready to go out, 1 
acquainted.her, without ceremony, that I had 
not about me the hundred louis which I had 
iſed her: ſhe changed colour. I told her 
I would not fail to fend them at the hour of 
her levee. Whatever ſhe thought of my pro. 
.cedure, ſhe ſaid nothing, and we parted, in 
appearance, tolerable good friends. | 
As ſoon as I got home I put a hundred 
pieces in a purſe, which I gave to a ſenſible 
fellow of a footman, ordering him to carry 
them to Clelia betwixt eleven and twelve. 
The droll had belonged to a young noble- 
man who had initiated him in his moſt ſecret 
parties, and to whom he had rendered great 
ſervices upon ſuch occaſions. He was tall, 
well- made, of a tolerable handſome figure, 
and ſhaped to wear a coat embroidered with 
gold, as well as one laced with filk, One of 
his friends, footman to an Actor, procured 
mags 7 ce into the paradis every time I 
play, where Madam Clelia's 
3 charms 
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Charms had touched his heart, as well as his 
maſter's; ſo that he was pleaſed and em- 
barraſſed at the ſame time with this com- 
miſſion. He went to conſult with his friend 


about it. The other, who knew how matters 
went in Clelia's houſe, adviſed him to make 


her give him the ſame value for the hundred 
louis which ſhe had given his maſter, and in 
this manner did he execute his project : 


He went to Frippery- hall, white he 
hired a handſome embroidered ſuit, and all 


the equipage of a man of quality, From 


thence he drove to Clelia's in a hackney 
coach unattended, and arrived there about 
half an hour paſt ten. . He deſired to ſpeak 
to her, in broken French, and was told 
that ſhe was aſleep: but he inſiſted ; upon 
which the mother appeared, and not judg- 
ing proper to fend away a man of fo 
brilliant a figure, introduced him into her 
daughter's bed- Wang who awaked as they 
entered. 

The gallant ated a German Baron newly 
arrived at Paris. He made great profeſſions | 
of love, in an almoſt unintelligible jargon, 
half French, half Dutch; and the mother, 
obſerving how things were like to go, dif- 
appeared. When he found himſelf without 
witneſſes, he ſwore that he was deſperately 

in 
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in love with her, and with the ſame breath 
poured out upon her bed, my hundred louis. 


So rich a frolic could not be taken amiſs, 


nevertheleſs Madam ſeemed to be out of 


humour: our Baron made excuſes, and was 


going to take up his gold. He was taken at 
his word, upon whieh he threw the coverings 
to the feet of the bed, ' under pretence of 
ſeeking his louis wherever they might be; 
but he. was too much in love to loſe fo 
favourable an opportunity. Clelia ſtood on 
the defenſive for a while, but in her preſent 
ſituation it was not to be ſuppoſed ſhe could 
long ſtand her ground againſt the vigorous 
attacks of a briſk young fellow, and a hun- 
dred good pieces; ſhe ſoon yielded. At half 
an hour after twelve our Baron pretended 
buſineſs, and retired very well pleaſed with 
his adventure. He went to deliver back his 
dreſs and 2 to the broker, and then came 


home, 


I aſked for him at two o'clock when 1 


 awaked, and by the account he gave he 


ſeemed to have done his commiſſion very 


exactly. I dined that day at my Father's, 


and as dinner was ended,. Clelia's laquais came 
and delivered me the following billet. 
When one drains his purſe to enable others 


10 n their promiſes, he ought o be 


punctual 
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puniual to his own. I thought I might have 
. depended upon your word. Let me know why 
1 . not * from you this morning. 

CrEIIA. 

It is * poſſible to be more ſurpriſed 
than I was upon reading this billet. I wrote 
directly to her that I ſhould certainly call 
upon her before the evening. I provided 
myſelf with another purſe of a hundred louis, 
and went to her houſe in leſs than two hours 
after. T told her that her letter had aſtoniſhed 
me; that I never broke my word; and that 
I had ſent her the ſum by my ſervant, who 
ſaid he had delivered it. She inſiſted that 
he had ſeen no meſſenger from me, and her 
mother confirmed the ſame ; which made us 
conclude that my footman was a rogue. 1 
begged they would allow me to examine him 
in their preſence ; they conſented, and he 
was called up. He ſeemed to be a little 
confounded upon his firſt appearing, which 
confirmed my ſuſpicions. I aſked him to 
whom he had given the purſe with which 
I had truſted him that morning ? To Made- 
moiſelle, anſwered he reſolutely, looking in 
her face. She was a little diſconcerted, roſe 
from her chair directly, and led me into 
another room, ſhutting the door; there, 
claſping me in her arms, ſhe told me, with 
the moſt tender and moving air, that ſhe 

Vor, I. E hoped 
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hoped I would pardon her for the ſtratagem 
the had contrived, to have the pleaſure of . 


ſeeing me again. It is true I received the 


purſe, and here it is, ſhewing me it. I 
puniſhed Clelia in the moſt voluptuous man- 
ner I could for the trick ſhe had played me, 
which I could not pardon otherwife. The 
embarras which ſhe was at firft in upon my 
fervant's appearing, had made me uneaſy, 
but the had diffipated all my doubts, and 
nothing remained but the flattering idea of 
being loved by the charming Clelia. When 
I came out, my laquais aſked me if I thought 
him guilty ; I told him no, and gave him a 
fix-livre piece to drink, fo we were both 
content. 

In the evening I met wich Monſieur So- 
phin, as the Opera ended, and I was quite 
impatient till he knew my adventure. I 
propoſed our taking a turn in the garden of 
the Palais- royal; he agreed, and I there told 
him all that had paſſed. The ſtory made 
him laugh, and particularly when IJ aſſured 


him that Clelia was in love with me. How 
long is it, ſaid he with a grave air, ſince you 


left her houſe ? About an hour, anſwered I. 
I pardon you then, continued he, all theſe 


 fallies: in a week's time I ſhall expect to 


of other matters from you. I confeſs 


"char by what 46 friend faid I looked upon 


Rim 
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bim as a man deprived. of his ſenſes,” and was 
very much concerned for him. I did not ima» 
gine that there could be any upon the face of 
the earth whe would not be as much perſuaded 
of my happineſs as I was myſelf. In order to 
convince him, I employed the moſt ſpecious 
reaſons, and deſcended to the moſt minute 
circumſtances. He heard me patiently but 
ſill believed me leſs. In fine, he confeſſed 
that he found in all that I had told him a 
very blind fort of a tory, and that I would 
do well to fift my laquais, which I agreed 
to, more out of complaiſance than curioſity. 
We went home to my houſe, where accord- 
ing to agreement with my friend, I called 

my ſervant, and told him, with an air of 
indignation, that I knew all that he had done 
that morning, and that nothing but the con- 
feſſion of his fault could induce me to forget 
it. He ſeemed to be under great confuſion, 
and knowing that I was not to be trifled 
with, gave us an exact account of what had 
paſſed at Clelia's, and concluded with aſking 
me pardon, which I granted, but diſcharged 
him. 

It was no ſmall mortification to me to 
find that Clelia could no longer retain the 
place ſhe had in my opinion ; but I hearken- 
ed to the voice of Reaſon, and was per- 
ſuaded, as Monſieur Sophin ſaid, that gold 

K2 never 
* * 
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never was * of begetting love in either 
ſenx. 
This ſcene gave me a diſguſt to tranſitory * 
adventures, and I reſolved, coſt what it 
would, to have a permanent attachment. 
The only difficulty was the choice of the 


—  objet, Ia in ſeveral houſes which I fre- 


quented very amiable young ladies, and who 
deſerved my homage ; but the remembrance 
of the diſaſter which ſeparated me from Ma- 
demoiſelle Doran tied up my tongue every 
time that I intended to make an offer of my 
heart, and I was fooliſh enough to be afraid 
of our intrigue ending in the ſame manner. 
With girls of gallantry I did not run any ſuch 
Tiſk, but I dreaded the conſequences that re- 
ſult from a commerce with them. Thus the 
idea of Mademoiſelle Doran, and that of 
Clelia being the object of my reflexions, al- 
ternately hindered me from coming to a reſo- 
lution. | 
Ie was one evening with Duroman in the 
amphitheatre. of the Opera. He was well 
" verſed in the ſecret hiſtory of that Court, 
and our converſation ran-upon the intrigues 
of the Actreſſes. It may be eaſily believed 
that it was long and very entertaining. He 
made me take notice on the Queen's ſide 
of Mademoiſelle ****, whom I ſhall call 
RE that I may not incur the _ 
| ure 


* 
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ſure. of a body ſo reſpectful as that of the 
Chorus-nymphs. He. aſked my opinion of 
her. I anſwered coldly, that ſhe appeared 
to be tolerably handſome. Duroman knew 
that one participate always of the glory or 
diſhonour of the ſociety, to which one be- 
longs, and he was ſenſible that what he had 
recited before would not diſpoſe me in favour 
of this Belle: he told me that I muſt not 
confound- her with the others, from whom 
ſhe greatly differed ; that ſhe was a girl 
of a good family, who joined Modeſty to her 
other- accompliſhments, and whom mere ne- 
ceſſity had forced to put up with a profeſſion 
unworthy of her birth and ſentiments, I 
aſked him if he knew her. He told me, 
without thinking I ſuppoſe, that he did not; 
and it was perhaps the only time in his life 
he had made ſuch a confeſſion. His ſincerity 
affected me, and made me deſirous of a nearer 
view of this Opera Phoenix. But Duroman 
perceived in a box the Counteſs de, a 
woman of 'the firſt quality. He had the ho- 
nour of adding to the number of bad authors 
whom ſhe protected; he left me to go nd 
pay his court to her. 

1 aw the Abbé Lenoir, a bright wit 
in his own conceit, and who, like many 
others, * more * luck than ſeience. 


in fine, comrade and adviſer of ſome young 
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1 lifiened for ſome time to his jumbled. dif- 
courſe about the Opera, and I could perceive 
a great many ſots who took him to be a man 
of conſequence, becauſe, with his cane, he 
beat the meafure. When he had fully de- 
cided, without knowing wherefore, and with 
that ſufficiency which the · eccleſiaſtic habit 


gives always to thoſe who are unworthy of 


it, I attacked him, and proved, in few words, 
that he was as bad a critie as he thought 


dimſelf a good author. My reaſoning was 


juſt, for it made him ſilent. A moment 
after, he ſpoke to me of ſeveral Actors, 
and as he was apprehenſive of deing refuted; - 
he engaged me to give my opinion before 


he riſked his. What man. is proof againſt _ 


complaiſance ? That of this Abbe flattered 


me fo far that I forgot he was much deſpiſed, 


and ſtill leſs than he was deſpicable z that 
it was not many years ſince he came to 
Paris in wooden ſhoes, without merit, and; 


_ Which is worſe, without money ; that having 
no knowledge of the world, he had turned 


his thoughts to the religious ſtate, hoping ta. 
conceal himſelf more eaſily z that the habit 
under which he bad flattered himſelf to re- 
main unknown, had on the contrary ſerved 
to make him remarkable; that at firſt he was 
a moſt humble dependant, afterwards friend, 


men 
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men of quality; that they had raiſed his for- 
tune in acknowledgment of the ſervices. he 
had rendered them in their pleaſures, and 
that, in ſhort, finding more reſources in the 
world which he dreaded, than, in the rubbiſh 
of a ſchool, where he at firſt intended to 
bury himſelf, he had aſſumed the title of a 
man of letters, a title formerly in high eſteem, 
but now ſo common, and fo deſpicable, that 
it is indifferently aſcribed to the man of learn- 
ing and to the ſmatterer. | 

I found that he joined a ſweetneſs of tem- 
per to a good deal of politeneſs. I was taken 
with his converſation z he perceived it, and 
made incredible efforts to tell me pretty things, 
and he ſucceeded, becauſe I was pr: fled * 
in his favour. | 

' Mademoiſelle Hortenſia appeared again, I 
ſpoke to her. He knew her, and commended. 
her highly. She ſhared with a mother and 
ſiſter a third floor in a little ſtreet called 
Rive du jour, near St, Euſtache. She had 
been-in the Opera about ſix months, and her 
ſiſter was making intereſt to be admitted, 
Theſe two girls had received from Nature 
graces and talents which ſeemed to, prognoſti- 
cate great adventures, Without being igno+ 
rant of the value of theſe adyantages, they 
had judgment enough to conſider that merit 
. but a ſlow progreſs without protection, 

E 4 which 


in fine, comrade and adviſer of ſome young 
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I liftened for ſome time to his jumbled. dif- 


courſe about the Opera, and I could perceive 


a great many ſots who took him to be a man 
of conſequence, becauſe, with his cane, he 
beat the meafure. When he had fully de- 
cided, without knowing wherefore, and with 
that ſufficiency which the eccleſiaſtic habit 


| gives. always to thoſe who are unworthy of 


it, I attacked him, and proved, in few words, _ 
that he was as bad a critie as he thought 
himſelf a good author. My reaſoning was 
juſt, for it made him filent, A moment 
after, he ſpoke to me of ſeveral Actors, 
and as he was apprehenſive of being refuted, - 
he engaged me to give my opinion before 
he riſked his. What man is proof againſt _ 
complaiſance ? That of this Abbe flattered 


me ſo far that I forgot he was much deſpiſed, 


and ſtill leſs than he was deſpicable 5 that 
it was not many years ſince he came to 
Paris in wooden ſhoes, without merit, and 


_ Which is worſe, without money; that having 


no knowledge of the world, he had turned 
his thoughts to the religious ſtate, hoping to. 
conceal himſelf more eaſily ; that the habit 
under which he bad flattered himſelf to re- 
main unknown, had on the contrary ſerved 
to make him remarkable; that at firſt he was 
a moſt humble dependant, afterwards friend, 


men 
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men of quality; that they had raiſed his for- 
tune in acknowledgment. of the ſervices. he 
had rendered them in their pleaſures, and 
that, in ſhort, finding more reſources in the 
world which he dreaded, than, in the rubbiſh 
of a ſchool, where he at firſt intended to 
bury himſelf, he had aſſumed the title of a 
man of letters, a title formerly in high eſteem, 
but now ſo common, and fo deſpicable, that 
it is indifferently aſcribed to the man of learn- 
ing and to the ſmatterer. 

I found that he joined a ſweetneſs of tem- 
per to a good deal of politeneſs. 1 was taken 

with his converſation; he perceived it, and 
made incredible efforts to tell me pretty thin 
and he ſucceeded, becauſe I was prepoſſe d 
in his, favour. 

Mademoiſelle Hortenſia appeared again, I 
ſpoke to her. He knew her, and commended. 
her highly. She ſhared with a mother and 
ſiſter a third floor in a little ſtreet called 
Rive du jour, near St, Euſtache. She had 
deen in the Opera about ſix months, and her 
ſiſter was making intereſt to be admitted, 
Theſe two girls had received from Nature 
graces and talents which ſeemed to, prognoſti- 
cate great adventures, Without being igno+ 
rant of the value of theſe advantages, they 
had judgment enough to conſider that merit 
W 

E 4 which 
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which had determined them to come under 
that of our Abbe, who, for a certain valuable 
conſideration, took ie him to put their 
charms in a proper light, and to raife them 
to their juſt value in the 18 780 of 5 
world. 

I was not informed of this A till whe 
| ate it was ſettled. The Abbe told me only, 
that he had got Hortenſia into the Opera, 
and that ſhe deferved the protection of thoſe 
who could ſerve her. He related, in a mov- 
ing and ample manner, the misfortunes that 
had reduced the family of this young woman. 
I did not conceal the part I took in her un- 
happy fate, nor my readineſs to oblige a girl 
fo lovely, and ſo worthy of eſteem: he be- 
gan new encomiums, and I new offers of 


js fervice, In fine, we parted, promiſing to 


meet again. 

A few days after he did me the favour, 
one morning, of a viſit. I aſked him news 
of the lovely Hortenſia, he told me that he 
had informed her of our converſation, that 
ſhe was much obliged to me for the concern 
I expreſſed with regard to her unbappy fate, 
and that ſhe had begged of him to come and 
return me thanks in her name, not daring 
to- come herſelf. I told him that ſhe was 
much to blame; he underſtood me, and 
next day at eleven whom ſhould I ſee popping 


8 
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in upon me, but Hortenſia and her ſiſter, 
conducted by the Abbe, They preſented 


themſclyes with an alluring modeſty. The 


firſt compliments were formal and ſerious, 
but the converſation, by degrees, enlivened, 
and became more entertaining, and it was 
puſhed ſo far as was neceſſary to give me 
authority to propoſe a dinner without cere- 
mony, which was accepted i in the ſame man- 
ner as offered, 

We diverted ourſelves mighty well : good 
humour, and ſoft ſmiles were viſible in every 
face, As it was extreamly hot, I propoſed 
that the ladies ſhould put off their mantelets, 
but they excuſed themſelves ; however, at 
the deſert they threw them by without being 
deſired: two glaſſes of Champaign made 
them forget a counterfeit air of Modeſty, 
which was more troubleſome to themſelves 
than to me. Hortenſia then offered to my 
ſight beauties that charmed me. She per- 
ceived it, firſt bluſbed, then laughed. In 
fine, night approached, and away they went. 
I had only time to whiſper Hortenſia in the 
ear, that I would gladly have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing her alone; ſhe appointed the Tueſday 
following, and was punctual. 

For this time we dined tete d tete, and it 
is eaſy to gueſs what was the ſubject of our 
9 I — of Love, and ſhe of 

E 5 eee 
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her Misfortunes. She was quite diſguſted 
with the Opera, and yet obliged to continue 
in it, having no other reſource, Beſides, her 
mother was a woman intractable, and, like 
other mothers (who often think it an indiſ- 
penſable duty to contradi&& and tyranniſe 
over their children in order to preſerve, as 
they are pleaſed to think, their reputation) 
would hear of, no other way of life for get- 
ting bread, than what ſuited her own humour 
beſt, and though Hortenſia had again and again 
repreſented the danger of belonging to the 
Opera, yet by no means would ſhe hear of 

her leaving it, upon the whimſical maxim of 
Virtue's having no merit where it is not put 
to a trial and triumphs. I believed all this; 
how could I doubt it, when I loved the per- 
fon who ſpoke it? 

Hortenſia repeated twenty times the ſame 
thing in as many different. manners. At 
length I propoſed to her, without ceremony, 
to quit her mother, and take a little apart- 
ment, which I would furniſh for her, and 
where I would take care that ſhe ſhould find 
all fort of neceſſaries. The condeſcend- 
ing fair, not willing to trouble herſelf with 
refuſing, nor me with preſſing, accepted 
my offers; and as the ſenſation of grati- 
tude is lively and quick in great and ge- 
nerous ſouls, my propoſal was paid with a 

de- 


— 
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declaration of love. I ſeemed to doubt of 
what was ſaid, but I received half-proofs, 
and promiſes to complete them in the new 
apartment, where I was beſpoke to ſup the 
firſt night ſhe went into it. The hour of 
the Opera approached, and I conduRted Hor- 
tenſia, who was not à little proud of arriving 
there in a gentleman's coach. From thence 
I went to hire an apartment in the ſtreet 
called St. Thomas du Louvre. I agreed 
with an upholſterer to furniſh it, and all 
ſia conducted to her new habitation, and I 
did not arrive till two hours after, being will- 
ing that the ſhould have time to examine 
particularly the whole extent of my generoſi- 
ty, and from thence be r to refs me 
nm of her gratitude. 


The End of the Firſt Parr, 
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Bi PART II. 
+ FTER the encomiums of two ſach 
A illuſtrious perſonages as Monſieur 
> Duroman and Monſieur Abbe Le- 
noir, I ought not to have been in any doubt 
about the character of this theatrical goddeſs. 
But 1 was in love, and it is well known that 
where the caſe is ſo, the more we deſire to 
be bappy, the higher our fears riſe of being 
diſappointed. . 
I went early to Hortenſia s. be received 
me in her new habitation as people are wont 
to receive an intimate friend, when they 
know how to do the honours that civility 
requires. After reiterated thanks for all my 
favours, began a converſation upon the Lady's 
-Muſtrious anceſtors. The pleaſure of ſeeing 
her, made me bear the fatigue that always 
attends genealogical details, but at the ſame 
time augmented the impatience I was under 
to reap the fruits of my cares. I introduced 
the ſubjet of my love, upon which a lively 
repreſentation was made of a great confidence 
in my probity, which alone occaſioned the ac- 
ceptance of my propoſals, ' perſuaded that I 
would not make a bad uſe of the right to 
which my generous 3 might with 
3 juſtice 
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juſtice lay claim. All this was ſaid with that 
dignity with which the ſtage inſpires its Prin- 


ceſſes. I was filly enough to be affected with - 


it, and without replying very reſpectfully kiſ- 
ſed Hortenſia's hand. Supper was ſerved, not 
ſumptuous, but delicate. I had ordered but a 
 fewdiſhes filled with good things, and as I paid 
ready money I was well ſerved. Hortenfia did 
the honours, as miſtreſs of the feaſt, in a man- 
ner, that made me judge ſhe had no regret for 
leaving her mother's houſe. When ſupper 
was ended, and every thing removed, we were 
left alone, and both of us found ourſelves in 
higher ſpirits, and more merrily Hs: than 
when we ſat down to table. | 
My Belle's whole domeſtics conſiſted of 
one woman, who acted in the capacity of 
chamber-maid and cook by turns; | ſhe was 
recommended by my laquais as his couſin. 
But as ſhe was pretty, there was room to 
believe that they were not ſo near relations 
as to be weary of one another's company, 
and therefore I had the leſs Rs being 

interrupted. , 
My love took up my whole A and 
my tongue could utter nothing elſe. Hor- 
tenſia artfully endeavoured to avoid anſwering 
me; but I took her ſilence for a conſtant 
acknowledgment of a ſincere return, which 
| J ſhe 


X 


the thought due to my affection ; and I ated 
| tally. I could read in her bright 
eyes that the was charmed with her ſituation, 
and that ſne loved me; that ſhe dreaded the 
vieleace of my paſſian, but fill more of her 
being forced, 1d its enchanting power, to 
make me I obſerved her lovely 
boſom in - propkerion to my | enter» 
priſing boldneſs. Every kiſ I ftole, gave 
it a degree more of apitation. I was myſelf 
tranſported with love, pleaſure, and hopes. 
In this ſtate, where the happy would ever 
remain, it was not in my power to reſtrain 
the impetuoſity of my deſires. I took Hor- 
tenſia in my arms, exprefling all the ſoft and 
amorous things that 'high-Twelled paſſion can 
ſuggeſt, and in a moment after we both did 
ſeparately what we ardently deſired to do in 
conjunction, and ſhe ſwooned away. I took 
advantage of that moment for obtaining what 
ſhe till then refuſed me, and when ſhe came 
to herſelf again, I was ready to throw her in- 
to a fainting fit more perfect and more deli- 
cious than the firſt. But ſhe was well verſed in 
the uſual methods; how could the be ignorant 
of them, ſince ſhe belonged to the Opera. 
It was neceflary that every thing ſhould be 
done in ftrit conformity to the laws of the 
ceremonial, With this view my fair One 
told 
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told me 4 thoufind times that 1 was very 
crutl, that 1 took advantage of her wenkneſs, 
that I did not hoe her, fince I'd no regard a 
to what was dearer to her thin life; I had 
no time then to make any reply, and I gave 
| her demorftrative” proof that 1 could act, 
pre, I had neither power nor inclination 

to ſpeak. She made fome efforts to get out 
of my hands: vain attempt, of which the 
ſucceſs would bare heartily vexed her. 
ſpait which inſtantanevus ruin prefivibod;) 
and then moſt graciouſſy abandoned her lovely 
perfon to my diſcretion, appearing to be 
plunged into that dejection, that ſort f non 
entity which an extraordinary and inſupport= | 
able fatigue occaſions, © If her ſtrength was 
ſpent, mine was ſtill in its full vigour, and 
I made preparation to let her participate of 
it. This attention on my part gave her new 
ſpirits; ſhe ſighed, groaned, and even cried 
out, not ſo much from pain, as with a deſire 
to make me believe ſhe had ſuffered me to 
pull a flower untouched till then by any of 
our ſex. _ 

Pleaſure charms at firft, then -raviſhes; 
tranſports, and at laſt renders us even furious; 
which was my caſe upon this ' occaſion. 1 
gave myſelf wholly up to my happineſs, and 

” had 
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had no thoughts of its extaſy.” Hortenſia, 
aſter fully ſatisfying what ſhe owed to her 
expiring virtue, gave looſe reins to her en- 


|  deayours of augmenting my e by the 


moſt voluptuous incitements, of which the 
Opera is the beſt ſchool, . as they are the daily 

| exerciſe of that tender female regiment. _ 
- Soſoon as my love gave her ſome moments 


of reſpite, Hortenſia began to ſhed tears. 
' Her grief ſurpriſed me at firſt, and after- 


wards affected mo; in ſhort, J participated in 
it without knowing the motive of it, byt I 
did not long remain in ignorance. Preſence 
. of mind in the moſt critical circumſtances i is 
the higheſt accompliſhment, and ſhe was 

miſtreſs of this rare talent. he Cr 
got that it was highly important for her to 
perſuade me that my late triumph was her 
firſt defeat, and it was for this reaſon that 
ſhe gave tears to the remembrance, though 
remote, of her loſt innocence. The ftrata- 
gem ſucceeded; I was credulous, and my 
_ gratitude was proportioned to the idea I had 
of her favours. The next day I made her a 
preſent of a pair of ear-rings worth a thou- 
fand crowns, in a gold box of thirty louis 
value. This preſent reſtored her to her 
former gaiety, and it was but too evident, 
om her ſituation, that he who had * 


* 
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acted the ſame ſcene with her, had not been 
ſo generous: perhaps he was wiſer and lefs 
amorous. 

From that day we lived together in a per- 
fet good correſpondence, My paſſion aug- 
mented, and my money viſibly diminiſhed. 
In fine, though my Father gave me much 
more perhaps than he ought to have done, I 
ſoon found my purſe empty, and never had 
ſeen ſo diſagreeable a ſight before. | 

The complaiſant huſband of a wife in Paris, 
who, in purſuit of public and private amuſe- 
ments, takes the ſpeedieſt way of bringing 
about her ruin, is put to leſs expences for her, 
than the fond lover of an opera-girl who is in 
his firſt adventure. I had pretended ſo great 
loſſes to my Father by gaming, which he had 
always generouſly repaired, that I durſt no 
more touch upon that ſtring. All my friends 
adviſed: me to have recourſe to expedients, 
but not one of them offered me any ſupply. 

There is in Paris a ſort of people who are 
rich, live miſerably, and in obſcurity ; who 
may be compared to thoſe maſters of inns 
who chuſe to fleep in the ſtable, when they 
can lett their beds at a dear rate. Theſe 
muck-worms have no defire to make uſe of 
their money for themſelves, and are only taken 
up with the care of lending it to ſuch as may 
have occaſion to borrow from them. 2 

ö ö * 
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I ſaw ſeveral of thoſe obliging and uſeful 
perſons. Son to a man extremely rich, and, 
in a manner, of the ſame profeſſion, 1 had 
reaſon to hope that I ſhould find a reſource 

among them. Not at all. I was left for a 
month expoſed to the grief of being deſtitute 
of money; the more inſupportable to me, as 

I was unacquainted with it. In fine, one of 
them, who had done buſineſs with my father, 

gave me at firſt ſome diſtant hopes, and there · 
after conſented (not till I had been conducted, 
by degrees, to the moſt urgent and humbling 
ſupplications) to lend me ten thouſand livres 
for two. years, upon condition, that in my 
note ſhould be included the intereſts of the 
ſum, at the rate of 166]. 138,:6d, monthly, 

Which made two thouſand livres yearly; a 

. moderate uſury, to which the conſcientious 
lender was willing to ſubmit in my favour. 

Such a dear-bought regard was terrifying. 

I applied elſe where, and found worſe. A great 

many propoſals were made by ſeveral, who 
pPprtactiſed the trade of uſury, the one more 
* exorbitant than the other, and, in ſhort, I 
| was reduced to accept of the firſt offer, as 
the moſt. favourable. I gave, accordingly, 

my note for fourteen thouſand livres, and re+ 

- ctived almoſt ten. I fay almoſt ten, and with 

truth, becauſe I was obliged to give fifty 
crowns to five or ſix honeſt perſons, who 
r were 


— 


| were'preſent at the delivery of the money 
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and aſſured me they had taken a great deal of 
trouble to bring the affair to bear. 

I loved Hortenſia, ſhe was my ſecond ſelf. 
I carried her directly four hundred louis, and 
deſired ſhe would keep them for me; and as 
I was obliged to go to the country next day, 
for a week, I thought the money ſafer in her 
cuſtody, than in my own apartment at my 
Father's The confidence repoſed in my 
Belle, upon this occaſion, gave her ſo much 
joy, that ſhe could not conceal it. I was 
charmed with the opportunity of giving her 
this new proof of my love, and we gave our- 
ſelves up, ſhe to the pleaſure of renewing my 
happineſs, and I to the raptures of enjoyment. 

Next morning,” the Duke of ***, whom 
I was to { accompany to the country, came 
to take me up at Hortenſia's, (for all Paris 
knew that I kept her.) We all three break - 
faſted together. * She eat nothing, and 1 
could obſerve, when the departing moment 
approached, that the tears ſtood in her eye. 
I was tempted not to go; but vanity at 
laſt got the better of love. I did not 
think it adviſable- to break- with a man of 
quality, who honoured” me with his friend- 
ſhip; ſo away I went without any formal - 
adieu, as had been . Wanne ome 
N 0 
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Arrived at the Duke's country ſeats I 
found a very brilliant company aſſembled there, 


The Dutcheſs gave me particular marks of 
civility, which ſurprized me the more, as I 


Was an entire ſtranger to her. I learned af- 


terwards, that it was her way to deſpiſe her 
huſband's friends at the ſame time that ſhe 
gave them a gracious reception. This dif- 
covery mortified my ſelf-love, but it taught 
me to put a juſt conſtruction on the manner 
in which this Lady was pleaſed to cajole me. 
I knew every individual of the company 
at ſupper, by the means of a Marchioneſs 
placed by me. It appeared, that ſince the 
moment ſhe came into the world (about 


forty years ſince) ſhe had been wholly taken 


up in ſtudying the genealogical and critical 
hiſtory of all the perſons preſent; ſo exact 
was the account ſhe gave me of them. The 
whole detail was. given in a low voice, and 
in ſuch an apparent intimacy, that every one 
at table concluded we were particularly ac- 
quainted, and that the Duke had brought me 
along with him to oblige. this lady. They 
were deceived, for this was the firſt time of 
my ſeeing ber; but her ridicule. was too di- 
verting not. to- be plead, with having her ſo 
near me. 

After ee Cards. . The. Marchionefs 
did me e the favour of making me one. of her 


party, 
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party, and committed à thouſand extravagan- 
cies, all to my honour, which every one per- 
ceived. At twelve, the Duke ſaid it was 
time to retire, as we were WI early next ; 
morning to a hunting match. 

I went to my bed with my bead full of what 
had paſſed, -and not without condemning thoſe 
women, who imagine that the neceffity of 
poſting up indeceney, (if J may be allowed 
the expreſſion) is attached to the diſtinguiſhed 
rank they hold in the world. It will be eaftly 
judged, that I made a compariſon, upon this 
occaſion, between the Marchioneſs and Hor- 
tenſia, and that all ene redounded to 
the latte. 

Next morning, we were betimes in the 
field, and the death of two boars afforded 
good diverſion, ' particularly to our Ladies, 
who were all on horſeback. The Marchio- 
neſs was deſervedly well mounted, being very 
graceful on horſeback; She fuck to me, as 
my ſhadow, the whole day, and her agreeable 
forwardneſs and petulancy began to make 
ſome impreſſion upon my mind. She had a 
ſurpriſing ſprightly wit, which made whole 
hours of her. converſation paſs as minutes. 
The falt of moſt ingenious ſlander with which 
ſhe ſeaſoned it, hindered me from finding the 
. ſhe inceſſantly laviſhed upon herſelf, 


I knew 
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I knew chen, by experience, that it is im- 
poſſible not to find ſomething agreeable in 
the perſon of a woman, whoſe mind pleaſes. 
I examined the Marchioneſs, with a deſire to 
find her lovely, and I obſerved, with ſatis- 
faction, that ſhe'was neither tall, nor ws 
but of an agreeable ſize and ſhape. . 
Every thing is intereſting for a woman, in 
a mani on whom ſhe has views, The Mar- 
chioneſs having penetrated into my thoughts, 
wanted to ſtimulate my deſires, and comphain- 
ed of her ſtirrup's being too long. As: we 
were diſtant from the main body of the hunt 
ers and alone, I alighted from my horſe, 
and was much leſs taken up with the ſtir- 
rup, than with a very handſome leg, which 
I had occaſion to ſee in adjuſting it. I length- 
ened and ſhortened it ſeveral times, and the 
 Marchioneſs did not find it right, till ſhe was 
ſatisfied that I had fully ſurveyed the beauties 
which ſhe intended to expoſe'to my view. I 
mounted my horſe, and we joined the com- 
pany. I perceived, as we rode, that ſhe had 
large black eyes full of fire, a beautiful ſkin, 
with coal-black hair; that her mouth was a 
little Jarger than painters uſually-make. them, 
but ſhe opened it gracefully, to ſhew a ſet of 
teeth too beautiful to be concealed, I re- 
marked, however, that the bloom of youth 
| | was 
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| was wanting, and that the whole of her coun- 
tenance, on'a general view, ſwelled her age 

to forty; but I turned in a moment to the 
yourhful beauty of her mind, and there fixed 
my imagination. 

We returned to the caſtle, and ane 
which was ſerved the moment we arrived, 
being ended by nine o'clock, different parties 
were formed to employ the remainder of the 
evening. The Marchioneſs, who did not 
play, no more than I, propoſed a turn in the 
garden, and as the company were one way 
or other taken wp, we flipt'out of the Saloon, 


withopt being obſerved (of which circum- 


ſtance ſhe made me take * and went 
directly to the garden. 

For this evening ſhe gave a truce to ſatyr 
and ſlander, and only ſpoke of herſelf and 
me. Her firſt words were a gentle reprimand 
for prolonging the work of her ſtirrup in the 
wood, and gazing with eagerneſs on her leg. 
'I anſwered, without ceremony, that I was 
not accuſtomed to. ſhut my- eyes when any 
beautiful object ſtruck my ſight. A little 
gallant tap was. the price of my compliment, 
which gave me a fair opportunity to ſeize and 
kiſs the hand. Have done, ſaid ſhe; ſuch 
fooleries do not paſs with a woman of my 
age. I anfwered in a comical manner, that 
I neither knew her age, nor if there was an 


ages 
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age, in which a man was not to kiſs à fine 
Lady's hand. She made me underſtand, that 

women having time to make their lo- 
vers go through a tedious trial of ſighs, might 
give themſelves the diverſion of increaſing 


their love, by ſtimulating their deſires with 


ſuch minute favours; but that thoſe, who were 
a little advanced in years, were willing to em- 


ploy the preſent time, the more uſefully, as 


their pretenſions to futurity were more preca- 

rious. All this was ſaid with as much fire as 
delicacy; and to let her know that I per- 
feRly underſtood what was meant, I turned 
towards a thick grove at the foot of the p-r- 
den. The Lady gueſſed at my intention, and 
followed me. As we were going along, ſhe 


aſked what age I gave her. Love has no 


age, replied I; he has continued an infant 
from the beginning of the world. Ah! how 
lovely is he, ſaid ſhe, advancing, to put me 
in mind to ſteal a kiſs. Do you know, Sir, 
that it is impoſſible to pleaſe me more than 
you do? I could. wiſh, that I were but juſt 
now entering my twentieth year. I ſhould, 
in that caſe, love you to diſtraction. You 
are not, in my eyes, ſo old, Madam, faid I. 
How charmed ſhould I be, replied ſhe, if in 


this compliment your tongue ſpoke the ſen- 


timents of your heart. By this time we 
were now got into the grove, where they had 
| made 
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made different cabinets ſurrounded with agree- 


able beds of verdure. Obſcurity and our de- 


ſires gave us no time to chuſe. We entered 


the firſt that preſented itſelf. As the Mar-“ 


chioneſs Was better acquainted than I with 
the place, ſhe led the way, and . inſtead: of 


ſuting down, ſhe (inadvertently, no doubt) 


fell upon the moſſy bed; I followed, and, as 
chance would have it, fell upon her, and 
there remained. The ſituation was charm- 


ing for both of us, not by ſentiment, but 


voluptuous pleaſure. When we had repaired, 
as much as the night would permit, the diſ- 
order of this fall, we made a reciprocal de- 
claration of love, more political than ſincere. 


But I am miſtaken; for when things are 
carried to ſuch a length, there is more or 
leſs love, were it of no more duration than 


the preſent moment. 
People would be too happy could they 


nn employ the time according to their 


wiſhes; but that is abſolutely impoſſible. 
Man's pleaſures, as well as pains, are mo. 


mentary, He cannot hinder intervals from 


ſeparating. the moſt delicious moments, and 
all his addreſs conſiſts in mano them leſs 


irkſome. 
It is of this addreſs: that a man has ** 


with a woman for whom he is indiffe- 


rent. The ecſtaſy. of pleaſure paſſes like 


» Vor. JI. F light- 
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lightening. The languid man remains; he 
opens his eyes, and ſees nothing that really 


affecis him. He accuſes: himſelf of deceiving 


a woman who ſometimes does not deſerve it. 
Theſe reflexions render him y and 


thoughtful; but new excitements are -prac- 


tiſed, Reaſon is eclipſed, Voluptuouſneſs re- 


aſſumes new life, and he is guilty of more 
ſollies than he had the minute. before con» 
demned. 

Iva thus with the Marchioneſs: The 
e favoured me, as it. prevented her from 


reading in my eyes the diſtaſte that attend 


an involuntary triumph. But ſhe knew better 
than any how to make a proper uſe of the 
preſent, and communicated. to me this her 
wonaerrul talent. My Reflections diſappeared ; 
a palled appetite. was revived: by the idea 
ef Pleaſure, - I felt its animating power, I 


abandoned ;myſelf to it. My - tranſports 


were ſo briſk and multiplied, that I myſelf 


was ſurpriſed, and what is more extraordi- 


nary, when we left the grove where the 
delicious ſcene had been ſo gallantly acted, 
my amorous fit {ſtill continued. Voluptuouſ- 


neſs adds to the beauty of many women, 
or, at leaſt, unveils, and preſents it in 
a more favourable light, We returned to 


the caſtle, and upon entering the Saloon, 


which was finely illuminated, I threw a: 


glance 


r 
* 
- 
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glance at the Marchioneſs, found her adora- 


rable; gr eee eee my paſſion 
| in het favour.” 


The company ſeparated a little after, re- 


wiring to their ſeveral apartments. I was no 


ſooner in mine than I began to reflect on the 
ſcene of pleafure which I had but juſt finiſhed 
with the Marchionefs ; but 'a ſudden thought 
of Hortenſia came to put a ſtop to my Joy 3 
all my love for her rekindled, and greatly leſ- 
ſened that which a minute wt 19 why: 7 T 
felt for another. 

The good opinion: we have of a Miſtreſs 
ſupports our paſhon for her much better than 
the idea of her charms, and the pleaſure which 
ſhe gives : we may imagine others as beauti- 
ful, but none fo faithful, nor ſo capable of | 


. making her lover completely happy. 


It was not long before I accuſed myſelf” of 
acting moſt baſely and diſhonourably by the 
ſame Hortenſia, who loved me to diſtraction, 
and who ſpent, in the moſt cruel languor, 
and even grief, the days of my abſence. 
Theſe reflections tormented me for ſome time; 
but at length, as perſons abſent are generally 


thought to be in the wrong, the inclination Thad 


for the Marchioneſs leſſened my love for Hor- 


tenſia, and I reſolved to follow my good for- 


tune. I was flattered with the thoughts of having 
a woman of quality; this idea amuſed me, 
.: 5 and 
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and I cheriſhed: it in many different ſhapes. 
But as diſquietudes always ſucceed one ano- 
ther, particularly in embarraſſing ; 
It came into my mind that if I imbarked in 
2 2 regular intrigue with the Marchioneſs, 
Hortenſia might come to the knowledge of 
it. I laid down a; ſcheme. which. I thought 
would effectually prevent this. All projects 
appear good when, we form and examine them, 
alone, and the pleaſure I had in fancying 
mine extremely well concerted ſoon lulled 
me aſleep, not doubting in the leaſt of the, 
ſucceſs of my enterprizes. 122 5 
Next morning my laquais awaked.; me - with: 
3 meſſage: from the Marchioneſs, who ſent. 
to know if I would come and drink tea with 
her. This attention flattered me. I dreſſed 
in a moment, and went to wait upon the 
obliging Lady. She was in bed, and made 
excuſes for receiving me in the diſorder of a 
night; dreſs; but, as I could perceive that ſhe; 
had been at ſome-pains to prepare herſelf for 
my reception, I put a proper conſtruction on 
this compliment. We drank tea, and then 
the waiting-maid, wha was a very intelligent 


ſort of a woman, diſcretely withdrew. We 


took the advantage of her abſence to paſs. 
the time in the moſt agreeable manner we 


could. The Marchioneſs charmed me more 


than the evening before, haying now. a. full. 
£2 "TO: 
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proſpect of charms, of which the viſibility | 
raiſed my delight to a higher pitch than the 
force of imagination could have produced. 
Love is ſond of night. Under its darkened 
; ſhade reigns triumphant the voluptuous and 
extatic © bliſs. It is then we throw off the 
punctilios of decorum, decency, and all the 
little rules which Modeſty preſcribes, and 
which are conſtantly recommending i its prac- 
tice, without preventing its deſtruction. In 
obſcurity, paſſion alone conducts to happineſs. 
It equally inſpires the two lovers; by point- © 
ing out to the one the road he ought to follow, 
it obliges the other to ſerve him as a guide, 
to prevent his miſtaking his way. The diffi- 
culties are always equally divided. Scarce is 
any obſtacle diſcovered by one, than the other 
employs all poſſible care to remove it. It is 
then we find a paſſionate Miſtreſs in a wo; 
man, who dy day ſeems to permit. al, but to 
participate in nothing, and it is then we re- 
mark in another, who is naturally ſenſible of 
pleaſure, tranſports ſo violent that they rife to 
madneſs, and are ſcarce to be K 1 far 7 ot 
kept up to, - 

But on the 5 band; day Met us 11 
Sur happineſs, at the ſame time that we fecl 
it. It is legible in the bright eyes of a wo- 
man, where, by turns, reign the fire of 
paſſion, and the * languor occaſioned 


— 
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by - the intoxicating extaſy of love. Every 
glance that a lover darts at the object of his 
affection, is a new triumph for him. If the 
air one keeps on the reſerve, and is reſtrained 
dy a fort of tyrannic decency 3 there are 
moments in which, pleaſure tranſports her | 
far beyond thoſe delicacies, and makes her 
throw them aſide, forgetting: what ſhe is, or 
what ſhe ought to be; and theſe moments 
are the moſt ee that they have been 
purchaſed: by others when freedom languiſhed: 

| under the tyranny of conſtraint. In fine, 

the joy of having eſcaped the watchful Ar- 
. gules, the difficulty of getting to the place o 
rende vous, the dread of being ſurpriſed, 
the ſatisfaction of ſecing one another again, 
and the neceſſity of a ſeparation from this 
_ medley of pain and pleaſure, are ſo many 
ſhades; which embelliſn and heighten the 
pleaſures of the day. Fine cloaths and dreſs, 
ſometimes. the enemies of love, and often its 
victims, ſerve to amuſe in the ſhort intervals 
ol ceſſation by day, and they are even capable 
of augmenting the pleaſure, when they are 
ſo artfully diſpoſed, as to heighten nr. | 
* diſplay its . Foe 


be following Sow) paſſed between ra 
Marchioneſs and me in an uninterrupted 
round of  happineb. Our * were 


| mul- 


* 
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multiplied by opportunities, and augmented 
by the variety with which ſhe ſeaſoned them, 
and which rendered them always new to me. 
At laſt, the time of our ſeperation and return 
to Paris came. The lady and I concerted 
meaſures. to continue our correſpondence in 
town, and promiſed mutually to fulfil our 
engagements. On my part, there was more 
of politeneſs than fincerity in the promiſe I 
made, becauſe I did not think it poſſible to 
keep my new amour a ſecret from Hortenſia, 
with whom, all things conſidered, I reſolved 
to keep well, for fome time only, my love 
for her being on the declining hand. The 
good graces of a woman of quality are a2 
powerful motive to infidelity and change in 
a young Financer. It operated greatly with 
me, and I was fo intoxicated with a conqueſt 
ſo brilliant, that I perfuaded myſelf a ſecond 
time that . 9 


l e fully reſolved to alight at Hortenfia's 
the moment I arrived, but an expreſs from 
Paris, about an hour before our departure, 
with an account of my Mother's being dan- 
gerouſly: ill, and that ſhe deſired to ſee me, 
determined me to be gone directly. I took 
the Duke's chaiſe, and poſted to Paris. 
The projects of gallantry gave place, in my 
e I loved my 
2025 F 4 Mother, 
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Mother, who had always been ey 
fond of me. I found her at the laſt extre · 
mity, environed by all the Phyſicians of 
- Faris, aſſembled in conſultation - upon the 
| pretext which they ſhould give to her death. 
Alas one of the faculty is enough to kill 
twenty fick perſons; how ſhould one be 
able to reſiſt a hundred of them got together? 
After kiſſing my Mother's hand, which I 
wet with tears, I remained in her eee 
to be preſent at the conſultation. 

i All cheſe gentlemen, with that gravity 
| ioſeparable from the formalities. practiſed in 
8 the like cafes, and which ſhew, but too evi- 
dently, bow little they think themſelves con- 
cerned, felt her pulſe one after another, and 
one, in the name of the whole body, aſked: 
ſome queſtions about what he judged to be 
her ailment. She denied all, but he took 
no notice of what ſhe ſaid, being very well 

| aſſured 'that ſhe was deceived. Without 
aaſking what pains ſhe felt other than what 
he had named, he made a ſign to the Fra- 
ternity, upon which they filed off to an ad- 
joining parlour, abſerving, in their going out 
of the ſick perſon's chamber, as well as 
going into the ſaloon, their proper ranks ac- 
cording to the times of their reception into 

the Faculty. When they were all commo+. 

—_ ow my Father's . 
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' the Zſculapean jargon, the hiſtory of the, 
diſtemper from its birth to the preſent hour, 


throwing in, under the name of important 
obſervations, the moſt childiſh remarks. ._ He; 
had taken great care, he ſaid, to make them, 
and they were the fruit of a, moſt ſcrupu-, 


5 lous enquiry, and a moſt fatiguing attend 


ance (this laſt was true for he had no coach). 

To this he added a moſt exact and ample re- 
capitulation of his preſcriptions, with proper 
encomiums on his own capacity, and, in, 
ſhort, exaggerating. upon the whole, with. 
more art, than juſtice. I was tired to death 
with the ſtupid harangue of the pedantic 
Orator, but all, this was nothing. Every 
member of the conſultation ſpoke in order, 
as they had walked :. ſo that the youngeſt, 
began, and the oldeſt was the laſt who gave 


bis opinion. My Father was rich, and known. - 


to be ſo ; it was | preſumed that the conſul- 
tation would. be largely paid, and therefore 
it was made in the moſt ſolemn and ample 
manner. Every one of them repeated the 
account the firſt, had given, in more, or leſs 
ſtudied terms, with the addition of ornaments 
as the ſpeaker had more or leſs capacity, 
They unanimouſly concluded with an ordon- 
nance in form of advice, that the ſick perſon 
had been, till then, well governed by the 
Me als I that there was 
l no 
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no danger; and that in order to prevent acci- 
dents, ſhe muſt take ſuch or ſuch medicines. 

Our family Doctor had bufinefs enough upon 
his hands, with the bows of acknowledgment 
which the incenſe every now and then thrown 
upon him by the fraternity, obliged him to 
make to them one after another. In fine, 
my Father and I were defired to calm our 
"alarms, they anſwered for a life ſo dear ts 
us, a ſimple, but infallible, remedy was or- 
dered, and then the aſſembly broke up: but 
the order of going out was quite different 
from that of the entry; the old going firſt, 

and the young in the rear: not one of them 
ſaluted us, all their civilities were reſerved 
for a laquais placed in the anti- chamber, who 
pad a louis for each bow that was made him. 
.My Mother died an hour after in taking 
the ſovereign remedy preſcribed by this auguſt 
aſſembly. We gave to this loſs all the regrets 
that it deſerved, that is to fay, we were in- 
conſolabte. About three hours after, my 
father, having recovered the uſe of his rea- 
ſon, ſent for > Commiſſary to put the ſeals 
upon his effects, in order, he ſaid, to ſettle 
matters with his children, my brother and me. 
This brother, of whom I have faid but 
little hitherto, was a ſort of Stoic, who 
made a jeſt of Reaſon till ſuch time as he 
ſhould acquire it. He had always' equally 
deſpiſed. 


Fg 
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deſpiſed all forts of conditions, and had not 
as yet determined himfelf to give the pre- 
ference to any. He was in England when 
my Mother's death happened. He intended, 
ab he: told us, to make the tour of Europe, 
and,. by his travels, qualify himfelf for affairs 
of rate, which he thought alone worthy of 

his attention. The truth was, thut he m- 


dulged his indolence in foreitza countries,” 


becauſe he had perceived that it had diſpleaſed- 

at Paris. In order to give it an air of con- 

ſideration, he covered it with the cloak of 

Philoſophy, which happily 8 
well. 


His Phitoſophy, however, did 5 — 
kim forget his Intereſt. 80 ſoon as he had 
the news of my Mother's death, he returned 
to Paris leſs rich than when he left it, with- 
out having reaped much advantage, as to- 
prudentials, from his travels. He wanted to- 
_ fee the poſture of his affairs, and if I did not 
take the advantage of his abſence to enrich: 
myſelf at his expence. _ 

So ſoon as my mournings were ready I 
went to viſit my lovely Marchioneſs, whe 
had ſent regularly every day to- enquire about 
me. I thanked her for her attention with 
all the paſſion that warmed my heart. She 
feemed highly pleaſed with my acknowledge- 
NG and I taſted Fs. the firſt moment 

6 of 
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of pleaſure which I had enjoyed fince my 
Mother's death. Some viſits hindered the 
Lady from comforting me, as ſhe could have' 
' Wiſhed, for the loſs I had lately ſuſtained ; 
at which we were equally vexed, for I ſtood 
much in need of conſolation, and ſhe would 
have taken great pleaſure in giving it me. 
I remained a quarter of an hour with the 
company, and 4 retired, on priotennce of. 
buſineſs. 

It is very certain that I did not feel any 
more ſymptoms of love about me for Hor- 
tenſia. I had even ſome' difficulty. to deter- 
mine myſelf to ſee her; nevertheleſs, I re- 
ſolved to call upon her; were it upon no 
other account, than the four hundred louis, 
which I did not intend to give her. It was 
therefore neceſſary that I ſhould go and get 
the money, and take a final leave of her, 
with an intention to make her a preſent of 
the furniture if ſhe behaved. tolerably well 
when ſhe knew that I was to leave her. 6 

I went to her lodging, but what was my 
ſurpriſe when I found the door of her apart- 
ment open, but no Hortenſia, nor any furni- 
ture ! I called for the landlord, who told 
me that he was very much concerned at the 
loſs of, ſuch a tenant, but that ſince the 
apartment did not pleaſe me, he had nothing 
to fay. 1 n him, confefling that. 

, 85 
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what he ſaid was a myſtery which I did not 


underſtand. The poor man, who. ſimply 


ſpoke the truth, told me, that, the next day 
after my departure, Mademoiſelle Hortenſia 
had ſent for him, and told him that I did not 
chuſe ſhe ſhould continue longer in that 
houſe, and that I had hired an apartment for 
her in Richelicu-ſtreet ; that after this ſhort 
preamble, ſhe had paid him- the current 
quarter's rent, and had moved her goods the 
ſame day. I aſked if he had her direction, 
but none had been left. I ſent to the office, 


of the Opera, and the anſwer given there 


was, that Mademoiſelle Hortenſia had aſked. 
her diſmiſſion, which. was granted about fif- 
teen days before. In ſhort, after many 
fruitleſs enquiries, I was well convinced that 
this very honeſt damſel had robbed me of my 
four hundred louis, and to the value of ſeven 
or eight thouſand livres in furniture, jewels, 
and cloaths. I was mad with rage. Self- 
love ſuffers in a young man when he finds he 
is bit. L e ieee 
I communicated my diſaſter to my Father, 
who laughed heartily at it. His ralleries 
piqued me, and ſpite comforted me, the 
more readily as this compaſſionate Father 
had the generoſity to take up my note of 
fourteen thouſand livres to the Uſurers. In 
delivering it, he told me that he had been, 
2 a | LD 
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informed of this negociation two days after 
it was finiſhed; and that he had alſo been 
informed of my Miſtreſs's elopement, but 
had not thought proper to prevent it, that I 
might, at my coſt, learn to be wiſer, He 
gave me, upon this oceaſion, very judieious 
advices, "which would have been of great 
ſervice, had I been courageous enough to have 
put them in practice. He laid his commands 
on me never to entertain an Opera-p 
It is (faid he) aſſuming the air of a man of 
quality, which does not become you. Take 
a Miſtreſs, I am not againſt it, but if you 
are not reaſonable enough to fix by inclina- 
tion, take a woman who has nothing, and 
by no means ſuffer het to. affect the woman 
of conſequenee, or to aſſume airs above her 
ſphere, All the ridicules of a little Miftreſs. 
are accompliſhments for her, bat defects for 
her lover. | 

Some days after, wick ins my mind 
to aſk the Abbe Lenoir news of his pupil my 
Miſtreſs ; bnt he neither came, nor gave 
kimſelf the trouble of ſending me an anſwer ;. 
which put me in a paſſion.” I ſought-him at 
the playhouſes, with a deſign to * to 
him, but found him no where. 

One evening as I was returning from the 
ſuburbs of St. Germain, where I had ſupped,, 
coming out of Le-Bac-ſtreet, I perceived my 


o 


Abbe, walking on 
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foot. I made my coach- 
man ſtop, and called to him: as he could 
not then give me the flip, he approached, 
and ſaluted me. I offered to ſet him down 


at his door, which he accepted, and placed 
himſelf in the coach. Our converſationm was 


ſhort, but ſharp. I related my misfortune 


with Hortenſia in that pathetic tone, which 


the concern of being a confiderable loſer 
always gives. He laughed at my misfortune, 


and told me inſolently, that 1 was rich, and 


a Financer, and that my being the dupe was 
in character. I thought this pleaſantry abe 
more inexcuſable in his mouth, as he had 


3 cquainted with the petſon of 
whom I complained. I ſignified my diſcon- 


tent in very plain terms, by degrees our dif- 
courſe grew warm, and roſe at laſt to ſuch 
a height, that 1 was tempted, more than 
once, to throw him out of the coach into the 
ſtreet, but refleQing that his death might be 
as prejudicial to me, as that of an honeſt 
man, I endeavoured to reſtrain my anger, 
and thought of nothing but to get rid of him 
as ſoon as'I could. At laſt we arrived at his. 
houſe, and as he was obliged to paſs by me, 
before he could get out, he gave his cane to- 


my laquais that he might get down more 


commodiouſſy. This little circumſtance 


truck. me, and I could not reſiſt the temp- 


tation. 
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tation. I jumped out of the coach, ſnatched. 
the cane out of the ſervant's hand, and re- 
galed my Abbe with a ſcore of hearty ſtrokes, 
telling him my reaſons in a very intelligible 
manner. This done, I threw the cane into 
a cellar- window, got into my coach, and 
ordered my coachman to Sire as faſt as poſ- 
ſible. - 

My Father was in bed and; aſleep when I 
came home, I awaked him and recounted 
every particular circumſtance. of my adven - 
ture. He chid me ſeverely, and made me 
ſenſible that this affair might be attended with 
very bad conſequences. I could not but ap- 
prove his reaſons, and blame myſelf ; becauſe. 
nothing is ſo near a fooliſh action, as the re- 
pentance of having committed it. 5 

Next day I went to communicate this Gras 
to ſome of my moſt powerful friends, who 
were in a condition to give a check to the 


' Abbe's proſecution, in caſe he intended any 


ſuch thing againſt me. They calmed my. 
fears, by aſſuring me that he had gone through 
a great many ſuch adventures, without mak-. 
ing any noiſe ; which made me hope that he. 
would be as. favourable. to me as he had been 
to others, ſince I had done him no greater 
wn From that time, far from having a 
pique againſt me, this pious Eccleſiaſtic ſet a 
good example before me of pardoning injuries. 
n 8 0 
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He loaded me with all fort of civilities, and 
even offered, in order to repair the injury 
his ſcholar had done me, to procure me ac- 
quaintances upon whoſe probity he could more 
firmly rely. But I do not eaſily pardon, and 
1 find that one has a long journey to make 00 
fore he regains my confidence. 

Some time after, my Father, who was 
then in his ſixty-ninth year, divided his eſtate 
into two parts, abſolutely equal in all reſpects; 
and leaving me, in quality of firſt-born, the 
choice of my part, my brother had the other; 
after this he made the proper diſpoſitions for 
his retiring to a ſeat he had in Normandy. 
He told us he was very certain that he had but 
a year to live, and that he would carry only 
a thouſand louis along with him to defray his 
expence, and to make ſome pious foundations 
for the relief of the poor in his eſtate, hav- 


ing no occaſion for any more; that he would 


remain in the country during the fine ſeaſon, 
return to Paris in the month of October 
following, and die the ſpring thereafter. We 
employed all the arguments we could think 
of to free him from ſuch a gloomy idea, but 


he ſet out in full belief of. what he had 


told us. 


In all ages, old men baye hed a toleration | 


to doatage. At Paris it is a right which fa» 
un acquire from the. time they ſet them 


ſelves 


i 
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ſclves to criticiſe the conduct of their chil- 
dren. Such was the reflection which my 
brother made me make on all that our Fa- 


his ſtay in Normandy, and the pleaſure he 
would there enjoy (a happineſs to which he 
was hitherto a ſtranger, having paſſed the 
greateſt part of his life in the hurry of buſineſs) 
would diflipate an idea ſo chimerical as that of 
certain death at a preciſe period. - 

My brother bought a great many books, 
and I coaches, | horſes and trinketss We 
fold our furniture, he with a view to have 
plainer and leſs coſtly, and I more magnifi- 
cent. He gave up all correſpondence witt 
the few friends he had, and I kept well 


with mine, and made new ones as occaſion. 


offered. 
I ſtill kept a correſpondence with the Mar- 
thivaeſe, and ber commerce pleaſed me ſo 


4 much, that the began to be abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to my happineſs, when 1 was no more 
fo to hers, 

This Lady loved aſſiduouſneſs, which was 
not what I excelled in. She perceived it, 
and without ſeerning to take any-notice of it, 
entered upon a treaty with a certain Knight 
_ of Malta, young and handſome. When it 
was eoneluded, ſhe told me of it. I was 


-furprifed, and the laughed 3 1 was een 
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and ſhe made a jeſt of me. In ſhort, ſhe 
condeſcended to tell me her reaſons, which 


TI found ingenious and ſolid, ſo that we parted 


in tolerable good friendſhip for perſons who 
had gone through all the ſcenes of * with- 
out feeling it, 12 

The Chevalier whiſpered his e 
to about à dozen of his friends upon 
condition of the moſt inviolable ſecrecy. 
Every one of them handed it about in the 
ſame manner, ſo that in a week all Paris 
knew this affair. I was a little piqued at my 
being thus ſacrificed,” becauſe I obſerved. that 


2 great many pretty women laughed. at the 


trick the Marchioneſs had played me, without 


any intention of ſupplying her place in my 


heart, 

I went often to the Baroneſs Dal *, 
a brilliant Lady, if ever there was one, and 
at' the ſummit of high life. She was well 
ſhaped, with fine eyes, full of that languiſh- 
ing ſoftneſs that charaQteriſes a- propenſity 


to voluptuous pleaſure. The whole of her 
countenance was charming, and indicated a 


good deal of wit, which ſhe really poſſeſſed 


in a more eminent degree than this looking- 


glaſs repreſented it. 

Her humour was ſuch as ſhe pleaſed to 
have it. She changed it twenty times in an 
hour, with ſo much a that i mn ing 


by 


» 
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by her variableneſs, we could not but ac - 
knowledge that ſhe was nevertheleſs amiable. 
Capricious with her equals, imperious with 
her inferiors, and never really in her proper 
trim, but when ſhe was face to face with 
her betters, a thing that happened as ſeldom 

a ae e!!! gd 
Slander, ſometimes delicate, and ſometimes 
ſcurrilous, was the ſoul of her converſation ; 
ſhe' ſpoke the prettieſt things in the world, 
and with ſuch vivacity, that often ſhe did 
not give time for approbation otherwiſe than 
by ſigns; a Petite-maitreſſe by profeſſion, 
condeſcending in private, indecent in public; 
deciding in every thing, and deciding well ; 
in a word, ſhe had, in her compoſition, all 
that was neceſſary to make one extravagant 

woman, and another worthy of eſteem. 
The hiſtory of my intrigue with the Mar- 
chiohef was brought upon the carpet in her 
- - houſe; ſhe, as well as all the company, laughed 
heartily at it, but upon my coming in acci- 
dentally, all was huſh. The circle that day 
appearing to me to be cempoſed of à dull 
ſet of people, I made my viſit ſhort. The 
Lady of the houſe whiſpered in my ear, that 
might go where I pleaſed, but that ſhe in- 
ſiſted upon a promiſe of my returning .to ſup in 
with her. I trembled at the thoughts of this pr 
upper, at which 1 imagined I was to a1 no 
t 
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the ſame company. I hurried from one play. 
houſe to another, in hopes of finding ſome 
one that would engage me to diſappoint the 
Baroneſs, but to no purpoſe ; it was decided 
that I ſhould obey hes which I wennn 
did. 

I found. with ber in che evening Madam 
la Preſidente D***, and the Chevalier D***, 
two lovely n people, who languiſhed 
under the embarras of making a choice. The 
Baroneſs had determined that they ſhould 
be good friends, and they both found an in- 
expreſſible pleaſure in following her inten- 
tions. The little Lady Preſidente was a down- 
| right novice, having only lefe her father's 
houſe about fix months, a man extremely 


2 rich and lumpiſh. In this miſer's houſe there 
was no reception for company, nor any diſ- 


- courſe on things or perſons that did not be- 
long to the family; ſo that ſhe owed the 
little taſte ſhe had for ſociety, to the leſſons 
ſhe had received at the Convent from her 
dancing-maſter, and from a pretty woman 
confined in it by order of her huſband, for 
having dared to be as fond of young money 

as hes: 

Perſuaded of the neceſſity that a woman 
in high life is under of having a lover, to 
prevent her falling into diſcredit, ſhe made 
no uſe of the liberty, which marriage gave 

her , 
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= but to ſeek out oecaſions of fetting off 
her charms, and improving the talents that 
nature had endowed her with. She had ac- 


quired the indolent air and that languiſhing 
tone of voice which the Coquettes have 


adopted. This accompliſhment had the ad- 


vantage of being accompanied and ſupported 
' by a very pretty face, a ſimplicity that tole- 
-rably ſupplied the want of wit; by jewels, 
paint, and a great deal of money. All 
this together made à woman lovely enough 
to aſſond pleaſure in forming her for kigh 
life. 

The Baroneſs had at firſt taken this charge 
upon berſelf, and her ſcholar had the more 
reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, as ſhe received 
her inſtruction from a woman extremely ca- 
pable, provided ſhe applied to others what 
| ſhe had learned for herſelf. But the Baron- 
eſs, conſidering that the advices of Love are 


always better received than thoſe of Friend- 


ſhip, had given this employment to the Che- 
valier, who ſeemed to acquit himſelf perfectly 
well. 

The converſation was for fone time gene- 
ral, but at length Madam la Preſidente, more 
amorous than polite, took her dear Chevalier 
aſide, without troubling herſelf what was to 
become of me, whom ſhe ought to have 
ehe upon as a new 3 and to 

whom, 
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whom, in that quality, ſhe owed ſome re- 
gard. This was a breach of good manners, 
of which. I took but little notice, eaſily ex- 
culing the lady, as ſhe was young and hand- 
fome ; qualities which always aſſure a woman 
of all her follies being as quickly: pardoned 
as committed. Beſides, it would. have been 


' ridiculous to imagine that a Financer's, 


ter and a Magiſtrate s n ae. really 


a polite woman. 


Politeneſs is the daughter of Nature and 


of Education. Formerly it was an extra- 


ordinary accompliſhment, and thoſe wha 
happened not to be endowed” with it, were 
not the leſs eſteemed. Now it is a quality 
abſolutely neceſſary to the man of faſhion, 
and he is only regarded, in the world, as he 
poſſeſſes it, in a more or-leſs-eminent degree. 
It is with men's conduct in ſociety as with 
arts and ſciences. A trifle, a mere nothing, 
is capable of giving a perfection which has 
eſeaped the moſt profound meditations, and 
the moſt careful enquiries. Two chil- 
dred of a ſpectacle- maker at play in their 
father's ſhop, put by chance two glaſſes 
oppoſite to one another, and looking through 
them to the ſteeple of their pariſh church, it 
appeared greater than it was. They com- 
municated this diſcovery to their father, who 
took the hint, and was the firſt who made 
| | 5 


practice of the ceremonial leads us inſenſibly 
to that of the virtues, and by obliging us to 
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the ſpying-glaſs. So that it is to'a childiſh 


a: that we owe an invention ſo uſeful, 


-- Compliments and ſalutations, which are 
but © childiſh formalities, have produced as 
happy an effect upon our manners. The 


perform the duties that they owe to others, it 
ſecures to us a ſuitable return from them. 


By it we begin to affect ſweetneſs of temper, 


complaiſance, compaſſion, and juſtice; and 
by habit we become really what we affected 
to be, and what we never would have been 


| by taſte for theſe virtues. 


But this virtue (for - 10 effect Politenefs i is 


one) does not properly belong to mankind 


in general. Courtiers ſeem to be in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it to the excluſion of all other condi- 


tions, and this would be true were they not ex- 


travagantly laviſh in their teſtimonies of Po- 


lteneſs. They have the eaſe and dignity, which 


are the two qualities that not only ſerve to ren- 
der it amiable, but which alone can make peo- 


Ple of ſenſe bear with what is frivolous in it. 


- Theſe reflexions entertained me while the 
Bonet was writing an anſwer to a preſſing 
letter that had been brought her. When ſhe 
had done writing, ſhe joined me, and told 
me, without any ſort of ceremony, that ſhe 
believed 1 was in IO with her, and the 

. queſtion 
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queſtion. was, to know if ſhe was deceived. 
I anſwered, that I was too happy in her per- 


ceiving what I felt for her. We quickly 
made up matters, throwing aſide the ceremo» 


nial, that uſually ſerves as a prelude'to love- 
declarations, . as well as that which follows 
them. She confeſſed, ingenuouſly, that ſhe 
was free, having lately quarrelled with the 


© Preſident Dee, huſband to the Lady I had 


ſeen; that ſhe had reſolved to love no one 
but her, huſband, but that this project had 


rendered him more odious to her, and that 


ſhe, abſolutely renounced-it ; that the amour 
of the Chevalier and the Preſident's wife had 
determined her to embark anew, and that ſhe 
would willingly accept of me as a companion 
in the voyage ſhe intended to make, . once 
more, to Cytherea. If 

In the mean time, the converſation was 
cloſe and warm at the other end of the room. 
The Chevalier found himſelf under no man- 
ner of conſtraint by my preſence. The Lady 
gave him her. hand to kiſs, and he did not fail to 
do more than what ſhe ſeemed to allow. He 
went from the hand to the mouth, and from the 
mouth to the boſom with an aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity. I obſerved every motion of this amo- 
rous pair, and made the Baroneſs do ſo too, 
with a-view to engage her not to allow me 


to remain idle in full ſight of ſo fair an exam. 
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ple. She gave me to underſtand, that, one 

day, we might be as agreeably employed, 
but that ſhe muſt firſt know me better, and, 
in one word, that I muſt purchaſe her favours 
by a paſſion equal to the Chevalier's. This 
law was impoſed upon me in a deciſive tone, 
which tied me down to the moſt exact and 
ſubmiſſive reſpect, and at the ſame time inſuffe- 
rably tireſome. Word was brought that 
ſupper was ſerved. I ventured to kiſs the 
Baroneſs's band, as I was leading her to the 
dining-room, upon which ſhe gave me a Jook 
of indignation very humbling. The firſt” 
part of ſupper was paſſed in great ſilence. 
Thereafter we entered into a converſation, 
which. at laſt became lively and (diverting, 
We all four ſaid whatever entered into our 
thoughts, beginning with gaiety, and ending 

with folly. 

When it eame to the deſert. che domeſlieks 
retired. The Barone(s told the Preſident's 
Lady and the Chevalier, that I appeared ami- 
able in her eyes, that ſhe thought matters 
might be eaſily adjuſted betwixt her and me, 
and that it I would deſerve her affection, ſhe 
ſhould readily grant it. I received a great 
many congratulatory compliments from the 
other Lady and her lover upon this declara- 
tion ; and that they might not be behind-hand 
* I n 
| 7 
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they gave a particular detail of their affairs, 
which was not very neceſſary, ſince I had 
learned, from their late familiarities, very 
near as much as they could tell me. We 
| drank to our inclinations, and copiouſly. 


Our Ladies loved the ſparkling Champagne. 

The Chevalier gave me a fign to make them 
drink. I did my beſt, and thanks to Bacchus, 
our Belles-did honour to the luſcious juice of 
the grape. In the mean time, he amuſed 
them with 2 thouſand little projets of parties 
gaarries , of which he traced the plans with 
humour, and no hurry, and I took care to 
make our goddefles every now. and then ex- 
preſs their ſatisfaction in a glaſs of approba- 
tion. In fine, when he thought them elevated 
to the pitch he deſired, we roſe from table, 
and were ſcarce got into the drawing - room 
when the Baron arrived, and I never ſaw 
a man whoſe preſence diſpleaſed me more 
than his did at this critical juncture. He 
made me a great many polite compliments, 
and, thereafter, ſaid abundance of kne things 
to Madame la Preſidente, during which, the. 
Chevalier told me that we had all loſt a glori- 
ous opportunity, becauſe his miſtreſs and 
mine were charming after a glaſs extraordi- 

vary of their favourite nectar. This explica- 


Tuo men, and two women. | 
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tion only ſerved to augment my vexation, 


field; which we did in a little time after. 


minute, the more my ſpleen roſe againſt the 


his expence, for the mortification which he 


find a proper opportunity for the execution of 


. ance, and care, to. procùre it. TI viſited her 
_ affiduouſly, and was always well received; 


| waited of her often to the plays, and did not 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed in the general opinion 
ever ſhe was, they were Ar to find me. 


but as there was no remedy, we were obliged 
to put the beſt face upon it, and quit the 


The nearer I thought myſelf. to the happy 


Baron, whoſe preſence had put it out of my 
reach ; and I reſolved to indemnify myſelf, at 


had given me. The only queſtion was to 


my project, and as I had reaſon to believe 
that the Baroneſs would embrace it with 
equal pleaſure, I depended upon her contriv- 


but intruders came conſtantly upon us. Some 
moments of half - privacies were contrived, 
which were enough to ſpeak of my love, but 
too little to give proofs of it. Mean while, 
the Baroneſs began to declare herſelf openly 
in my favour, and, that none might doubt 
of it, made me accompany her to all the 
houſes of her acquaintance. She made uſe of 
my coach, while I drove 'about in hers. I 


ſtir from her box. In fine, our commerce 


of people of faſhion and galantry, that where- 
She 
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She appeared to ſee with pleaſure that the world 
believed we were intimate friends, and pro- 
miſed me, a thouſand times, to realiſe the 
reputation I had of being in her good graces ; 
but ſtill nothing enfued. She always found 
pretences to diſappoint my chief and, indeed, 
only aim, and when I became too preſſing, 
ſhe propoſed a partie quarrie ſupper, with 
the Chevalier and his Miſtreſs, which made 
me think that I ſhould then ſee an end of my 
ſufferings :* but this party was always broke. 
Madame la Preſidente pretended to be ſick, 
ſome unexpected affair prevented the Cheva- 
lier, the Baron had taken it in his head to 
ſup at home; or, in ſhort, the Baroneſs was 
capricious. She told me, without ceremony, 
that ſhe was in a bad humour, and that ſhe 
would chuſe another day. more favourable for 
me. I do not know what. charm ſhe made 
uſe of to captivate me, but the more ſhe 
made me ſuffer, the more I loved her. Ne- 
vertheleſs, by degrees; I diſcovered her fail- 
ings. She had the moſt dangerous tongue of 
all Paris. With the moſt cutting ſatyr ſhe 
diverted - the men at the expence of = wo- 
men, and with theſe ſhe vented her ſpleen 
againſt our ſex. She was gay at the firſt 
courſe, ill natured at the ſecond, impertinent 
at the third, and inſupportable at the deſert. 
Some friends opened my eyes, and I ſaw that 


made game of during the whole evening. 
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| the made me ſhare in her extravagancies, that 
the women ſhunned her company without be- 
ing afraid of her, and that the men made * 
viſits without eſteeming ner.. 

Theſe abſervations were a ane to 
my paſſion and ſelſ- love; but they amounted 
to no more than this, that I pitied my own 
_ eaſe, and continued to love this woman with 
all ber defects; ſuch wa my deſtiny. The 


more my eſteem diminiſhed, the more preſ- 


fing I was, in hopes that enjoyment would 
extinguiſh a paſſion which I could not help 
thinking ridiculous. The addreſs. of the Ba- 
roneſs held pace with my follicitattons, and at 
the end of four months, I was juſt as far ad- 
vanced as the firſt day. A man of ſenſe, to 
whom I communicated my caſe, adviſed me 
to pretend love elſewhere. I followed this 
counſel, and the ſame woman, who thought 


I was her dupe, ſoon became mine. She 
- turned furious, when ſhe underſtood that I 
had been ſeen at the Opera with a Farmer- 
General's wife, a very pretty woman, and 
very capable, in all reſpects, to give jealouſy. 

$he was at a grand entertainment where this 


was reported, as the news of the day, 37 <8 
perſon who owed her no good-will, | She 

could not conceal her uneaſinefs : ſhe was 
complimented upon her ſenſibility, and. was 
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The next day ſhe ſent to invite me to din- 
ner; but I returned, for anſwer, that I was 
engaged at Madame , preciſely the 
Lady with whom I had been at the Opera 
the evening before. The Baroneſs was but 
ſlendetly acquainted with her, however ſhe 
ſent to beg permiſſion to make one of her 
eompany at dinner, and ſhe was the firſt 
perſon I perceived on my coming in. No- 
ching looks ſo ſilly as an boneſt man, who is 
ſenſible of his being in the wrong. The 
thought, alone, of having done amiſs by this 
woman, put me out of countenance. My 
confuſion was taken notice of, and means 
uſed to diſpel it, which embarraſſed me ſtill 
the more. The miſtreſs of the houſe, who, 
wich all Paris, was let into the ſecret of our 
intrigue, did what lay in her power to hinder, 
my being pointed at; and to my great good 
luck ſueceeded at laſt. In the belief that my 
confuſion was not minded, I forgot it myſelf, 


and reaſſumed my uſual tranquility. We 


dined as people dine at a Farmer-General's, 


| that is to ſay, well, and a large company. 


Every time that I turned my eyes towards 
the Baroneſs, I found hers fixed on me, I 
was twenty times t:mpted to pretend fok- 
neſs, that 1 might get away; but refleQing 
that all this worthy company, who now only 
whiſpered. their jeſts upon my confuſion, 

G4 would 
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would ſpeak their remarks aloud when I was 
gone, 1 reſolved to ſtand my ground. 1 

even put on an air of gaiety, which however 
was not ſo apparent as the affectation of which 

I had occaſion to ſupport it. At length din- 
ner ended, and the parties at cards were made 
while we drank our coffee. They had the 

- malice to leave the Baroneſs and me at liberty 

to do what we thought proper. In the inte- 
rim my coach arrived, and I propoſed to be 
gone ; ſhe laid hold of the opportunity, and 

begged I would reconduct her home. As I 
could not, in good manners, refuſe her ſo 
Tmall a favour, I led eee and 
away we drove. 

Neither of us opened our mouths in the 
way to her houſe. We were both too much 
taken up with the thoughts of what we ſhould 
ſay upon our arrival there. The Baroneſs 
alked the porter, if her huſband was gone 
out. Yes, Madam, faid he, my. maſter is 

gone to Verſailles, This little queſtion was 
made, with an intention that I ſhould hear 
the anſwer; and I was as much vexed at the 
Baron's abſence now, as I was diſpleaſed four 
months ago with his preſence. In paſſing 
through the anti- chamber, ſhe ordered a 
footman to go and acquaint the porter, that 

come who would, ſhe was not at home. The 
ln was illuminated with a dozen of wax 
candles 
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candles repeated and multiplied in the mir- 
rors. Had I not heard the orders given to 
the porter, I ſhould have judged, that this 
apparatus was in expectation of company; but 
as that could not be the caſe, I concluded that 
my ſtratagem had ſucceeded, and that all this 
preparation had been made for my reception. 
This attention rendered the Baroneſs more 
beautiful in my eyes, and I was not only fool 
enough to thank her ſar it, but likewiſe to 
confeſs my ſtratagem, begging. pardon, and 
proteſting that the exceſs of my love alone 
had made me culpable, Thus became I my 
own accuſer, and as I reſolved to diſplay, in 
the moſt ample manner, the ſentiments of my 
heart, my paſſion made me ſpeak long, and 
utter many fooliſh things. She heard all with 
great calmneſs, and ſtill greater ſurprize, and 
told me very ſeriouſly, when I left off ſpeak- 
ing; Truly, Sir, it muſt be allowed that you 
act the lover to perfection. I am very much 
tempted to believe, that you are not more 
attached to me, than to Madam ****, and 
that you pay your court to me only, ,to make 
ſome other believe that you love me, In 
vain, I told her that ſhe was deceived ; it 
was impoſſible to recover her from this ridi- 
culous idea. The violence of my tranſports 
might have convinced her of their ſincerity, 
could ſhe have been affected by them; but 
105 G 5 ſhe 
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ſhe only ſuffered them out of complaiſance, 
or by way of amuſement. I had laid hold of 
her arms, which were pretty enough. 1 
covered them with kiſſes, full of that fire 
| capable to animate marble. My attitude had 
her mouth and boſom at my diſcretion, and 
I laviſhed on them my ardent homage, with 
all the diferetion of which a lover, impatient 
to enjoy, is capable. Her faint reſiſtance 
ſcarce  ſufficed to give variety to my plea- 
ſures, and was not capable of diminiſhing 
them. It may be eaſily believed, that I gain- 
ed a great deal of ground in a ſhort time. 1 


made ſuch progreſs, and with ſuch facility, 


that 1 ſhould have been ſurprized at it, had 


had but time to reflect. But I was amo» 


vous, and gave myſelf up to the impetuoſity 
of a paſſion the more violent, as it had the. 
longer ſuffered under conſtraint, which now 
vaniſhed by my being made happy. Aſter 
the delirious moment, which was but ſhort, 
- Þ perceived, with more ſurprize than plea- 
ure, that nature had but too much facilitated 
the execution of my defigns, which the ad- 
dreſs of the Baroneſs. had retarded. four long 
months. The tranquility with whieh ſhe re- 


ceived the paſſionate proofs of my love, 


cooled its ardour. I fixed my eyes upon thoſe: 
of my Belle, with a view to find, in the 
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in which I remained, ſhameful for her charms 
and my love. But we were to part diſcon» 
tented with one another. I made ſome ef- 
forts of decency, in order to make a new aſ- 
ſault on this fortreſs, which had ſupported. ſo 
many ſieges, that ſcarce were there remain- | 
ing any veſtiges of fortification. But the Ba- 
roneſs ſtopped my career, and did me plea- 
fure. It is enough, ſaid ſhe, my complai- 
fance cannot keep up with your love. Yow 
would have me participate in- your pleaſures, 
which is impoſſible; I do not love you enough 
for that. Lou have been a humble ſuitor, 
J have done what you required; we are now 
quit. We are not fit for-one another, but 
may be for others. Adieu. Aﬀter this ga- 
lant declaration, pronounced with an aſto- 
niſhing phlegm, the Baroneſs, embraced. me, 
made &curteſy, and went into a cloſet, where 
ſhe-ſhut herſelf up, As for me, after remain- 
ing a quarter of an hour almoſt ſtupified, I 
took my hat and ſword and went out, per- 
ſuaded that a perſon may find the moments, 
which he flatters himſelf to paſs. agreeably, 
very dull and tireſome. 

Several perſons had gone through the ſame 
ſcene. with the Baroneſs, She was miſtreſs 
of. the. art of changing it, according to cir- 
cumſtances, which made a curious and enter- 
taining piece of Ay One of her ancient 

G6 lovers 
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lovers made a diſcovery of her manner to 
ſeveral others who dined with him one day - 
that I was a gueſt there. Our common miſ- 
treſs was the ſubject of converſation, every 
one recounted the hiſtory of his amours with 
| her, and I could not help furniſhing my ar- 
ticle to this Scandalous Gazette. Thus we 
men believe that we diſhonour women by 
- publiſhing their galantries. But would we 
but reflect on it, we ſhould find, that ſuch 
dangerous diſcourſes only ſerve to throw a 
blemiſh upon our own judgments, ſince we 
are always equally concerned in the follies 
with which we accuſe them. 

Some days after, I received from ** | 
roneſs the following letter. 5 

I have reflected, Sir, on what has paſſed 
between us. I find that we parted but indiffe- 
rently, that the fault is mine, and in order to 
repair it, I think myſelf obliged to make this 
' acknowledgment. 1 thought you was really in 
hve with Madam , your change piqued 
me, and I wanted to bring you back, by grant- 
ing a favour, the refuſal of which made you 
' leave me. You did wrong in confeſſing that 
your infidelity was not real, ſince thereby you 
* diffipated an illuſion that flattered me, and 1 
lad no pleaſure in rewarding love, at a time 
when I deſigned to rekindle it. Weigh my rea- 
n, endeavour to find them good, and you will 
Jenjibly cblige, LA Bakonng Day ****, 
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The procedure of this Lady had entirely 
cured me of the ridiculous paſſion which I 


had for her. I had no mind to diſpute her 


reaſons, which made me the more eaſily find 
them good, and obey her commands. I 
formed 3 of going to ſee my father in 
Normandy. 1 thought that being without 
buſineſs at Paris, I failed in my duty to my 
father, in leaving him fo long alone at his 


country ſeat. This fine refleion occurred, 


becauſe there is no time wherein we are more 
taken up with family duties, or thoſe of ſo» 


ciety, than when we have no love affairs f 


upon our hands. I communicated my project 
to my brother, in order to engage him to go 
along with me, but he declined it, on pre- 
tence that my Father might be offended at 
our coming to diſturb the peace of his ſoli- 
tude: beſides, he was very much taken up in 
reading a long and inſtructive book, and could 


not interrupt his ſtudy. I laughed at his whim, | 


and ſet out two days after. | 

I went poſt in my chaiſe, accompanied 
by a valet de chambre and two footmen ori 
horſeback: About thirty leagues from Paris, 


I intended to ſtop ſome time to give my ſer- 


vants a little reſt, who had been greatly fa- 
tigued with bad horſes, and a conſtant rain 


- fince we ſet out. I was told that. the poſts 
"has but indifferent accommodation, 
apd 
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and having enquired if there was any better 
eee was directed to the Golden 
I was eonducted tothe beſt chamberia the 
| inn, and a ſervant-maid came and told me, 
that her miſtreſs would come immediately to 
pay her reſpects to me, I anſwered coldly, 
that I did not defire any ſuch attention; but 
to end the diſpute, I told the maid that I was 
ready to receive her miſtreſs, when ſhe thought 
dhe came accordingly,” and it may be 
judged how. great was my ſurpriſe, when, 
turning about to look at her, I diſcovered in 
the perſon. of my landlady, that Ho 
formerly an opera-goddeſs and my Miſ 
and now reduced to the ſtation of no better 
than a ſervant in a publick houſe. Her aſto- 
niſhment could only be compared to mine. 
She tbrew berſelf at my feet, ſhedding floods 
of tears, aſking me pardon. with the more 
_ earnefineſs as ſhe ſtood really in need of it. 
F raiſed: her up, embraced: her, and only ſaid 
that þ was not veaed but upon her account, 
who- muſt ever accuſe herſelf. af having de- 
ceived an honeſt man, who did not deſerve 
it. She acknowledged her fault, e 
daned her. JA 


Forbidden 
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Forbidden fruit is always delicious. Hors 
tenſia appeared to me more beautiful than 
ever, and marriage ſeemed to have given her 
new charms, I told her ſo; the appeared 
well pleaſed. with my encomiums, and very 
much diſpoſed to prove, in what manner I 
thought proper, her grateful acknowledg= 
ment of my goodneſs ; But, faid ſhe, I have 
a huſband, and you domeſticks, who careful- 
ly obſerve us. Difficuly increaſed our de- 6 
fires, we mutually acknowledged it, and this 
confeſſion made them ſtill riſe higher. The 
huſbatd intended to go next day to a fair 
about ten leagues diſtant from the town, and 
where he had ſeveral things to fell. Horten 
ſia promiſed,” if I would ſtay, topaſs the night 
with me that ſhe was to be alone; and the 
affair being ſettled we parted, and agreed not 
to ſpeak to one another before the appointed 
time, leſt we ſhould give umbrage to the 
buſband, a little inclined to jealouſy, as well 
as to an old valet whom he had placed as a 
ſy upon his wife, when he was obliged to 
be abſent, which happened too often for his 
quiet; and perhaps for his honour. The 
night appeared to me leſs tedious than the 
next day, becauſe, aſter I had as it were loft 
_ myſelf in the delicious ideas of the pleaſure 


which I hoped for, I fell afleep. 
The 
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The huſband actually ſet out next day. I 
had the precaution to order my valet de 


chambre, the only one of my domeſticks 


who had ſeen Hortenſia at Paris, to behave 
as if he did not know her, and not to make 
the leaſt mention of her to any mortal. I 
ſupped early, and ordered my ſervants to go 
to bed, that they might be ready next morn- 
ing betimes, in caſe I thought erer to let | 


out. My orders were executed. 


The travellers who lodged in the inn, had 
not ſo much complaiſance for me, as to go 
to bed. Two of them fell to play after ſup- 
per, for a moment, as they ſaid ; but this mo- 


ment was of long duration. Hortenſia, who 


was in the practice of being the laſt that went 
to bed in her houſe, waited with great im- 


_ patience till the gameſters were gone, and 


beartily prayed for them within herſelf; tell · 
ing them, every now and then, that it 
was late. They promiſed to leave off, but 


 Ktill continued playing. The old ſpy flept 


peaceably in the corner of the chimney ; ſhe 
awaked bim, and pretending a violent head- 
ach, told him that ſhe would go to bed, and 


ordered him to furniſh the gameſters what 


they had occaſion for, that is to ſay, wine 
and candles. He accepted the commiſſion, - 
and ſhe flew. to my chamber, about twelve 
CAME: Inſtead of complaining 'of the ob- 
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ſtacle that had ſo long prevented our meeting, 
ve only thought of redeeming loſt time. Hor- - 
tenſia had for me all the charms of a paſſion- 
ate Miſtreſs, and I loved her to diſtraction. 
She bought the pardon of her fault, by a 
thouſand voluptuous attentions, of which I 
never thought her capable. Scarce had we 
been an hour together, when we heard a 
great noiſe in the yard of the inn, and on 
the ſtairs. Hortenſia was half dead with 
fear, I could ſay but little to diffipate her 
fright, I knew not what was the matter ; but 
it was not Jong before we were made ac- 
quainted with the cauſe. The old valet 
called his miſtreſs, with all the ſtrength of his 
lungs. He at laſt came to my chamber- 
had left for Hortenſia, came in without ce- 
remony: I lifted up the corner of the hang- 
ing, Hortenſia put the bed cloths over her 
head, and fear threw her into a fainting fit. 
What do you want? ſaid I to the valet in a 
very angry tone. Sir, anſwered he with 
tears in his eyes, I come to you for aſſiſtance. 
There are two men below, who have been 
gaming the whole night, they have. quarelled 
and fought ; and as one of them lies without 
motion, I believe he is dead. I want my 
miſtreſs, to know what is to be done. Her 
chamber is open, and I find that ſhe has nat 
| | been 
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been in bed. Have pity, Sir, continued he, 
on a poor domeſtick, who is ruined and un- 
done. I own that the oircamſtance was 
"perplexing, - and ſtunned - me not a- little; 
- however, Reafon ſoon got uppermoſt. . I got 
. out of bed in my night-gown, and defining 
the old fellow to be eafy, I took my piſtols, 
and locking the door when I left the room, 
went down. to the hall, where I found my 
people expoſed to all the fury of the gameſter 
"who had killed bis comrade. - Deſpair ren- 
gered him ſtronger than they, and he certain- 
Iy would have lamed, if not killed, one or 
other of them, had I not appeared. The 
Tight of a cocked piſtol calmed him much. 
"He 'threw | himſelf on his knees before me, 
-and begged his life. I had him feized, and 
bound with ropes. - Aﬀter this operation, 
1. called my valet de ehambre aſide, . and'or- 
dered him to take poſt horſes directly, and 
go to a place four leagues diſtant, where he 
-was to buy four horſes, ſuch as he could find, 
and at any price, provided two of them were 
proper for my chaiſe, and the two others for 
the ſaddle, and to wait with theſe horſes at 
the-place I mentioned, by break of day. [ 
gave ſtrict commands to all who were in the 
inn, not to make the leaſt noiſe, I ſpoke 
_ had an air of diſtindtion, and was obey- 

* I ſaw the dead man, who had fallen 
backwards 
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fplit his cull exactly in two. They promiſed 

to do whatever I thought proper, but they 
3 uneaſy about what I intended to do, 
and though I put the beſt; face I could upon 
Prog I was more mbarralled than any of 


| „ x5 v8 8 locking the 
door when I was in it. I found Hortenſia 
more dead than alive. In this tate of alarms, 


to which every body is ſenſible, I found her 


beautiful as an Angel, and loved her more 
than ever. -I embraced ber with tears in navy 


eyes, | for I could not - refyſe them to the mi · 


fortune of which I was innecently the cauſe. 
I told her very briefly. all that I had fen, 
and ended with what was of the greateſt conr 
ſequence and moſt embarraſſing, that ſhe had 
not bean found in ber chamber; for which 
there was no ſalvo. If you are afraid of your 
huſtund, added I, truſt to me, offer you a 
retreat at Paris. She threw ber arms about 
my neek, and told me in a tone that would 
have ſoftened the hardeſt and moſt inſenſihle 


heart; Alas! can I get away from this place ? 


Les, anſwered I, if you have but a little re- 
ſolution. I had two laquais, the one tall, 
and the other leſs, almoſt of the ſize of 


Hortenſia. I made this laſt take my riding 


coat and one of my hats, and gave him 
| | orders 


— 
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orders to climb over a little wall at the lower 


end of the yard, and go and join my valet de 
chambre. I ſaw him get over the wall with- 
out being perceived by any one; and this 
done, I went into the hall of the inn, where 
the whole people of the houſe were aſſem- 
bled. It was then about three in the morn- 
ing. I told them, that one of my people was 
not in a condition to ride, having been ſeized 
with a paralitick fit, occaſioned by the ſight 
of the ſcene that had been aRed-in the inn, 
and that being unwilling to make any longer 
ſtay there, I had reſolved to put him in-my 


- Chaiſe, and to ride on horſeback myſelf to 


%, a gentleman's ſeat about two leagues 
from that town; which I named on o_ 


| that they might think I was to ſtay there, 


ſpoke with an air- of authority, and they a 
neſtly believed every word I ſaid. Great en- 
comiums were made on my tenderneſs to- 


. wards the ſick man, and none of them had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the truth. I called aſide 


Hortenſia's old valet, who appeared to be 
maſter. | I told him, that in the forenoon he 
muſt go and report what had happened to the 
proper magiſtrate,” at the ſame time deliver- 


ing up the murderer, and the body of the 
dead man; that he muſt be particularly care- 
. Yul not to ſay that the miſtreſs of the houſe 


was mifling, becauſe her evaſion might give 4 
occaſion 
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occaſion to ſuſpect ſhe was concerned in the 
murder that had been committed; which 
muſt give great grief to his maſter. He re- 
liſhed my reaſons, and promiſed to follow 
my advice exactly. I gave bim two louis 
for the expence I had made in the houſe, 
making him 'a preſent of what was to be 
returned to me out of that ſum, which 
did not a little contribute to make him ap- 
prove. of every ſtep I had taken. After I 
had, in this manner, ſettled every thing, I 
ſent the only ſervant I had now with me for 
poſt horſes. During his abſence, I went up 
to my chamber, where I ſpent the time I 
would have taken up about breakfaſt, in diſ- 
guifing Hortenſia. I 'wrapped up this poor 
woman in a- livery great coat, which I had 
kept on purpoſe ; a large woollen cap cover- 
ed almoſt her whole face, and a pair of my 
ſhoes, which did not at all fit, made her gait 
very agreeable to the part of a ſick perſon which 
ſhe was to act. When I judged that the 
horſes were ready to come, I called a ſervant- 
maid, who aſſiſted her miſtreſs, on one ſide, | 
without knowing her, while I ſupported her 
on the other. We went in this manner down 
ſtairs into the yard. I made Hortenſia get 
into my chaiſe, and ſhut all the glaſſes before 
any one appeared. The horſes arrived. 1 
told my laquais, in a low voice, to remain 


near 
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near the chaiſe, and to take eare that no bo- 
dy looked into it. I always had an abſolute 
power over my domeſticks, and I always 
found the advantage of it. I then went up 
again to my chamber, dreſſed alone, and 
came down again inſtantly. A ſervant-maid 
followed me with my night equipage, which 
"T threw into the chaiſe. I put on my laquais 
boots who had gone over the wall, mounted 
one of the horſes, my ſervant the other, and 
at half an hour paſt five we left this fatal 
At a hundred paces from the houſe, | a 
crown I gave the poſtillion, made the horſes 
Aly. Upon our arrival at ****, I found my 
valet de chambre and my other laquais wait- 
ing for me. They had four plough horſes, 
very indifferent, which neceflity obliged me 
to take at the price of twenty louis. I 
ordered three of them to be put to the chaiſe, 
and mounted. the fourth myſelf, I took a 
peaſant for poſtillion, and left all my people 
there, with orders to return to Paris in the 
ſtage coach. I took the bye-roads, and the 
third day arrived at N**® thirty leagues 
from Paris, and forty from whence I had ſet 
out. Two of - my: horſes died upon my ar- 
rival, but that gave me no trouble, becauſe 
my journey was performed. I alighted-at the 
Callector's of the Aides; whoſe wife had been 
22 | my 
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my nurſe. I reſted there eight days. My 
nurſe, at my deſire, got cloaths made for Hor- 
tenſia, ſimple enough to ſpeak the truth, but 
more proper for a Lady that travels, than for a 
country innkeeper's wife going to bed. I had a 
foſter brother, a ſtout well-made young fellow, 
who ſeryed in the guards. He told me of a 
diligence of four places, in good condition, 
that was to be fold, I went to ſee it, and aa 
it did not diſpleaſe me, he prevailed with me 
to buy it. For his brokerage, I offered him 
a place in it to Paris, where he was to goin 
fifteen days, to enter upon his quarterly duty, 
He accepted my offer, and he, Hortenſia, and 
I, ſet out the next day in my new diligence, 
The peaſant, who had 2 as à poſtillion 
before, followed us now on horſeback. I had 
the precaution to bring him along with me, 
that he might be the longer abſent from his 
own country, where he might perhaps, ſuſ- 
peting that the Lady who was with me 
might be Hortenſia, tell his ſuſpicions, if the 
news of her elopement reached the mol 
his reſidence; and to this precaution I added 
another, which was to order it ſo that he had 
not once ſeen her face. All this care and cir- 
cumſpeRion was neceſſary upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion. I made a preſent to my nurſe of my two 
remaining horſes, which ſhe was to diſpoſe of as 
{be could, I ſtopped at à place three leagues 

rom 
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from Paris to dine, where 1 largely rewarded 
the peaſant, and gave him leave to return 


home. He thanked me, and I ſaw him no 
more. As I had a houſe in Paris of my own, 


- -fince my Father had left it, I thought it was 


needleſs to hire an apartment for Hortenſia, 
and therefore gave her one in my own houſe, 
where ſhe ſaw no body but me, and the young 
fellow that came along with us, and who 
ſtaid ten or twelve days with us. I conſider- 
ed, that it was impoſſible that Hortenſia could 
live in ſo melancholy a ſolitude, I mention- 
ed it to her, and ſhe confeſſed that ſhe was 
very dull and Joneſome when I was not with 
her. Tt was, however, impoſſible for me to 
be always at home. I was obliged to ſee my 
friends, none of whom knew her, and I 
ſpoke of her to no mortal. I looked upan her 
⁊s a treaſure, loſt for me ſhould any elſe make 
a diſcovery of it. We lived together for four 
months in perfect harmony, and as perſons 
who were never to part. But my Father re- 
turned from Normandy. He alighted at my 
- houſe, and I was ſo taken up with him, that 
I ſcarce could have the pleaſure of paſſing one 
hour a day with Hortenſia. | 

He aſked to lodge at my houſe ; ſirſt em- 
| barras, I gave him my own apartment. I 


had taken a houſe fit for a batchelor, in which 


there was accommodation for a great many 
domeſticks, and but for one * maſter. 
_ I'wa 
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I was obliged to diſlodge Hortenſia, for whom̃ 
my valet de chambre hired a furniſhed room 
about 'a hundred. paces from my houſe, and 
where he placed her by my order. a 

My Father ordered every thing that he 
had left in the houſe which he occupied 
before he left Paris, to be [tranſported to 
mine. There was but little furniture, a 
great many papers, jewels, and money. He 
employed two days with me in 'examining 
all the jewels and trinkets. He confeſſed in- 
genuouſly, that they belonged to a great ma- 
ny people, to whom he had formerly lent 
different ſums, and who probably were dead 
without being able to repay the money and 


redeem theſe pledges. He gave me a little 


note of the names and places of abode of 
ſome of them; who were {till alive, with or- 
ders to reſtore what belonged to them im- 
mediately after his death, and without letting 
them know from whence they came; and as 
for the others he ordered me to ſell them, 
and to beſtow the money they produced upon' 
the poor, without ſaying any thing of the 
matter to my brother. I promiſed to obey.” 
his orders in every point, and I have exactly 
kept my word. Not a day paſſed without 
bis telling us that he ſhould very ſoon die, and 
we were extremely grieved to fee that he 
continued to be Bruck with ſuch' an idea. 

Vor. I. H We 
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We earneſtly begged of him not to ſpeak of 
it to us; he was indeed fo complaiſant, but 
he conſtantly thought of it, and ated as a 
man who judged himſelf near his end. He 
ſent one evening for his Conſeſſor, to whom 
he notified his-approaching death. This Ec- 
eleſiaſtic did all he could to make him re- 
linquiſh ſuch a thought, but my Father rea- 
ſoned with him in ſo ſolid a manner, that he 
was at a loſs what anſwer to make. He 
heard his confeſſion, but abſolutely refuſed to 
bring him the Viaticum, ſaying, that he was 
capable of going and receiving it in the 
church. My Father made no reply. He 
ſupped well, and ſat long at table with the 
Confeſſor, my brother, and me. On leaving 
us, he ordered my brother to come next 
morning at nine in his coach, to go with us 
to ſeveral places where we had all three buſi- 
neſs. As he was not fond of explications, 
we defired none, though we were very cu- 
rious to know what the matter was. My 
brother was exact, and we ſet out at the hour 
appointed for the Grand Chatelet, where we 
concerted meaſures - for the deliverance of 
ſome priſoners, particularly of thoſe whom 
they call Collectors of the Tailles. We went 
from thence to the Little Chatelet, to Fort 
PEveque, and to the Conciergerie, where we 
TI. the fame work, My father ve 

* 
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vered me the account, which amounted” to 


thirty thouſand livres, for ſixteen priſoners. 


We went thereafter to maſs, which being 
ended, he received the communion in a 
manner ſo edifying, that even I, whom 
want of habit had rendered but very indiffer- 
ent about religion, was greatly moved. We 
returned from the church to my houſe, and 
upon our arrival my father thus addreſſed us. 
Let us, my children, pray to God that he 
would have mercy on me, who am a great ſin- 
ner; to morrow, at this hour, you will have 
no focher. As he was undrefling, he gave 
all his cloaths to his people; this, with other 
things in the ſame deciſive manner, began to 
make us very uneaſy. We ſent again for his 
Confeſſor, he received him well, made him 
dine with us, and conſtantly ſpoke of his 
death, but ſo familiarly, and with ſo much 
freedom, that ſcarce could the lighteſt affairs 
be treated with more tranquility, When 
dinner was ended, he begged his Confeſſor 
would allow him to ſpeak to us in pri- 
vate: the prieſt retired, My Father ex- 
horted us, with all the earneſtneſs that ac- 
companies an ardent defire of obtaining what 
is aſked, to ſtand to the diviſion he had made 
of his eſtates and effects between us, with» 
out ever attempting, voluntarily or otherwiſe, 
to make any alteration in it. We promiſed 
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to obey. Upon which, he gave us an exact 
ſhare of all that he had remaining, a hun- 
dred thouſand livres ready money excepted, 
of which thirty were deſtined to gaol- delive- 
ries, and the remainder to be given as re- 
wards to his ſervants, whom he put in a con- 
dition to live without ſerving any other after 
him. My brother wanted that he ſhould on- 
ly leave them annuities, that the capitals 
might remain to us after their deaths; but bis 
propoſal was not liſtened to. After this, my 
Father called in his Confeſſor, with whom he 
remained alone till night came on. We all 
four ſupped once more together, my Father 
ate heartily, and ſpoke with a preſence of 
mind which aſtoniſhed us, in a man ſo ſin- 
gularly ſtruck with the certainty of his death. 
He deſired we would paſs the night with him; 
during which, we were employed in reciting 
pſalms, of which he exactly pronounced his 
verſe, and in an exalted voice. At ſix in the 
morning he interrupted his prayers, and hay- 
ing made my brother and me come cloſe up 
to him, embraced us tenderly, and covered 
our faces with his tears. Alas! ſaid be, 
how fooliſh is man, to be attached to others, 
ſince he cannot avoid loſing them Adieu, 
my children. I leave you.. and we 
are loſt to one another. . Here ſighs 
8 wen tongue, The tearg 
camo 
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came ruſhing in ſtreams from our eyes, and 
we threw ourſelves at the feet of this venerable 
old man, who after raiſing us up with that 
goodneſs, of which a father alone is capable, 
continued his diſcourſe in this manner. I am 
not diſquieted to fee that neither of you are 
in a ſettled ſtate. Whatever employment you 
might have taken, you would have found in 
the exerciſe of it but too many occaſions of 
doing more ill than good. But it grieves me 
to leaye you in the world as you now are. 
Learn you, my ſon, addrefling himſelf to me, 
that What you call a free and amuſing life, 
ſoon conducts to libertiniſm and debauchery 
and you, Dumont (the name of my brother} 


that nothing is ſo remote from true philoſo- 
phy, as the miſanthropy to which you give 
yourſelf up. I had not the good fortune of 


an education, experience alone formed me. 
I have often thought of happineſs, and here 
is, in my opinion, what you ought to do, 
in order to procure it ſo complete as man is 
capable of enjoying it while upon earth: 
Riches are neceſſary, but mediocrity is ſtill 
more ſo. Vou have each of you about fifty 
thouſand livres yearly rent; give the half of 


it annually to the poor, and give it your- 


ſelves ; have the pleaſure of knowing thoſe 
whom you oblige, and the extent of the ſer- 
vices which you render them. Let the re- 
1 H3 mainder 
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mainder of your fortune be certain, on 2 


good footing, well acquired, and in ſhort, 


neither give you remorſe nor embarras, Of 


twenty five thouſand livres, which you will | 


have yearly remaining, only ſpend two thirds, 
and let the ſurplus be always exactly reſerved, 


to extricate you in thoſe critical circumſtances, 


which are called misfortunes and maladies. 


Let your houſe be rather neat than magnifi- 


cent, and Jeſs adorned than commodious. 
Books well choſen, and friends ſtill more ſo. 


No maſter, and but few domeſticks, Be al- 


ways ſo much employed. as never to be tired 


wich indolence; and fo much at leiſure as 


never to be fatigued with your occupations. 


. Have no ambition, and you will be exempted 


from envy and law- ſuits. Let all your Philo- 
fophy- center in Chriſtianity, which is truc 
wiſdom. Love merit wherever you find it, 
Be punctual to your word. Inſpect into 
every thing at home, but ſhut your eyes 
every where elſe. Curioſity is nearly allied 
to criticiſm, which renders men-contemptible. 
Seek no friends in a-ſex different from your 
own'; otherwiſe Love ſteals eaſily into the 


heart, and, but too often for the misfortune of 


thoſe whom it inſpires, takes there * 

ceptibly the place of Friendſhip. In ſine, be 
really what you would appear to be in the eyes 
of the publick. This laſt precept compriſes 
all the others. After 
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Aſter having ended this diſcourſe, my Fa- 
ther took up again a book, and approaching 
to a candle, read aloud, and ſtanding, above 
an hour. At ſeven, a demand was made for 
the money to diſcharge the priſoners, which 
himſelf paid. At nine, theſe poor people 
were brought to return him thanks; he re- 
ceived them well, embraced every one of 
them, deſiring the benefit of their prayers, 
The moment they were gone, he embraced 
my brother and me without ſpeaking, and 


_ thereafter went and p'aced himſelf in an elbow- 


chair, where he remained half an hour, his 
face covered with his hands, in the attitude 
of a man wrapt up in deep contemplation. 
My pendulum ftruck ten, and that moment 
he cried out, Farewell, my dear children ; 
pray to God for me; and then died, ſhutting 
his eyes, and falling ſoftly backwards into the 
elbow-chair, without feeling, to appearance, 
any fort of pain or agony. 

I ſhall not attempt to make ae 
upon an event ſo extraordinary, and which 
gave me no time to ruminate upon it. I 
dearly loved my Father, his loſs plunged me 
into an exceſs of grief, that cannot be ex- 
preſſed, and the manner of his death touched 
me much leſs than his death itſelf, My bro- 
ther, who affected an extravagant Stoiciſm, 
appgared very calm during the whole ſcene, 

Hz He 
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He was for having the body opened, and 1 
conſented. Phyſicians and Surgeons were 
called, who, far from finding the cauſe of 
| ſuch a prodigy, declared, that they could not 
conceive how it was poſſible to die, with a 
body ſo well organiſed, and of which all the 
paits were fo ſound. 

Pour days after I had Hortenſs deni 9 
my houſe. I had abſolutely occaſion for com- 
pany, being reſolved not to ſtir out, at leaſt 
in the beginning of my mourning.” _ 

I always blamed the liberty, which chil- 
dren, at the death of a father, huſbands at 
that of a wife, take when the bodies are 
ſcarce in their graves, to go to aſſemblies, 
plays, and publick diverſions; where they en- 
deavour, by a moſt indecent gaiety, to convince 
the publick, that all their regrets are con- 
fined to the complaiſance of drefling in black; 
this liberty, I repeat it, always appeared to 
me to be extremely ridiculous, and even in- 
jurious 'to humanity. I think a man who 
has any notion of decency, ought not to 
ſhew himſelf in publick places, until at leaſt 
the time of wearing weepers is over. As 
every body is ſenſible, that buſineſs, and the 
cares of a family muſt be minded, it is natu- 
ral to give allowance for amuſement, as well 
AS for buſineſs, after a reaſonable time 2 


A I paſſed 
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I paſſed two months tote d tete with Hor- 
tenſia, very tedious in her account, and very 
in mine. One evening it came into 

my head, to aſk how ſhe became a country 
innkeeper's wife, which I had not yet ven- 
tured to do, for fear of mortifying her. She 
related the ſtory exactly, and with a fincerity 
which * overlook what was offenſive init. 


While. ſhe remained in the apartment I 
had furniſhed. for her, in the ſtreet called St. 
Thomas du Louvre, ſhe made an agtee- 
ment with the maſter of an eating- houſe, to 
ſupply her table at ſo much a head, which 
was very commodious for her, as likewiſe for 
me, who often' carried my friends to her lodg- 
ings. ' This man's cook was a ſturdy young, 
fellow, of a tolerable figure, and an amorous 
complexion: ''Having learned: that his maſter. 
furniſhed a kept miſtreſs, he had come one 
morning under pretence of receiving her or- 
ders. He preſented | himſelf in a very im- 
pudent manner: no bad way to be well re- 
eeived by an opera girl. She was extremely 
gracious; he returned a ſecond time, and: 
by degrees put himſelf upon the footing of 
making her regular viſits, which ſhe. ſuffercd, 
the more readily, as ſhe found the galant very 
amiable. It may be thought that he fthared 
with me in Hortenſia's favours ;_ no ſuch, 
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thing; ſhe had ſerious views upon him, and 
acted the veſtal as well as ſhe could. Hap- 
pily her lover was too thick-ſculled, to per- 
ceive how much the virtuous air ſits auk« 
ward on a chorus nymph. He became paſ+ 
ſionate, reſiſtance increaſed his deſires ; in 
ſhort, he propoſed marriage, and was: favour - 
ably heard, His ſituation was enquired into, 
and his anſwer was that he had nothing. 
This declaration made a little abatement in 
Hortenfia's inclination, but did not totally 
deſtroy it. He paid his court aſſiduouſly, 
and at laſt obtained love for love to the full. 
When matters were ſo far advanced, 1 
propoſed the carrying all off, and going o 
the country, where he might follow ſothe 
buſineſs or other. Hortenſia was highly pro- 
voked, uſed him ill, and baniſhed” him, her 
preſence, . Some days after, I mentica su 
going to the Duke's country ſeat. e fa- 
vourable occaſion for doing-what her lover had 
adviſed, made her find his project more ſup- 
portable. She ſent for him; matters were 
compromiſed, and off they went two days 
after I was gone. Hortenſia's waiting · maid 
embarrafſed them; but this obſtacle was ob- 
viated, by giving her permiſſion to go and paſs 
- three days with a friend of hers ſome leagues 
from Paris, and when ſhe/ returned the bird 
was flown. | : * b 
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| The fortunate couple took the road, with 
| eaſy journeys, to Normandy, the native 
8 country of the galant, 'and chance ordered it- 
a ſo, that their courſe was ſtopped in the town 
N of **, where the Golden lion inn was va=- 
* cant, by the death of the late poſſeſſor. Hor- 


tenſia's lover made her underſtand that this 
buſineſs was very proper for him, and very 


1 lucrative. She was in love with the perſon 
n who made the propoſal, ſo ſhe readily con- 
y ſented to all, and they were accordingly in- 
, ſtalled. Their trade went tolerably well on, 

8 but Hortenſia's views were as yet unaccom- 
* pliſhed , ſince the marriage was not ce- 
lo lebrated, to her great regret. Her lover re- 
ne. faſed to conclude it, on pretence that having 
* given themſelves out in town for man and 


wifg, people would have a bad opinion of 
*1 Ba if they diſcovered the contrary. In 

tief hran time, they did what it were to be 
wiſhed. every body might; that is to ſay, they 
made t. ial of one another, in order to marry 
afterwards when they thought proper. Horten- 
ſia, at firſt, exclaimed againſt this trial. Habit 
reconciles us to every thing: ſhe began to 
reliſh it ; particularly ſince ſhe had diſcoyered 
that her lover was of a very ſuſpicious tem- 
per ; from which ſhe had concluded, that' 
nothing worſe than matrimony with him 
could happen to her. They were upon this 
| H 6 footing. 
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| footing when J arrived. Hortenſia was in the 
practice of viſiting her gueſts, to know if 
they were well ſerved, and no doubt to ſhew 
herſelf too. - She knew me again, and was 
more ſurpriſed than intimidated, being per- 
fuaded that I way, too good te do her any 
harm. 1 By 


She failed not, in finiſhing her narration, 
to ſhed tears, but I wiped them off, In fine, 
the made me believe. they were the effects of 
 Tgpentance for the fault ſhe had committed 
in robbing me, and the en of having 
found. me again. 

Two days emer, my folter brothes, 
the lifeguard-man, having finiſhed his quar- 
ter, came to receive my commands before he 
fet out for the country. Ag he knew Hor- 
tenſia by having travelled with her, he aſked 
how ſhe did. 1 thought this politeneſs in 
him proceeded. from a regard to me, - for 
which I reckoned: myſelf obliged to him. I 
- preſented him to her, and for fifteen days that 
he ftaid at my houſe, we ate conſtantly all 
three together. 

One evening, Hortenſia aſked me permiſſion 
to go out next morning to buy ſome things, 
of which ſhe had occaſion ; the permiſſion 
ſhe meant was money, and I let her have its 
Us ating - man offered to accompany 

her, 
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| her, provided ſhe would be fo complaiſant s 


to chuſe a gown, which he wanted to buy for 


his mother. I conſented, upon condition 
that Hortenſia paid for it, and that 1 


ſhould make this little preſent to my nurſe, 
Next morning, I ordered two horſes to be 
put to a little wheel carriage which I had, 
and which was, properly ſpeaking, an in- 


triguing coach, without arms, and the coach- 


man without livery. I made no more uſe of 
it, fince Hortenſia was at my houſe. It was 


at her. diſpoſal, being unwilling ſhe ſhould 


make uſe of a hackney, for fear ſhe ſhould, 
without my knowledge, make ſome furtive 


viſits to ſome of her old acquaintances. T 
lifeguard- man and ſhe came to breakfaſt in 


my apartment. I told them that I did not 
intend to go abroad that forenoon, and 
that I refolved to ſpend it in ſettling fome 
family affairs. They looked at one ano-' 
ther, and then took coach at half an hour 
paſt nine. A little aſter they were gone, 
I began to be tired with my work ; I was 
alone in the houſe, and therefore I reſolved 
to take a ride out on horſeback, which was 
one of. my favourite diverſions. When the 


' mornings were fair I uſed to viſit, by way 


of an airing, all the neighbouring parts of 
Paris. I had the reputation of a very grace- 
ful rider, and for that reaſon went fre- 
| quently 
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quently. out. on. horſeback, as much to ſatiſ- 


fy my-little vanity, as for the preſervation of 
health. 5 f | „ a4 | 
I rode a; beautiful Engliſh horſe: that day, 


which I had lately bought. After having 
made ſeveral rounds at. the Star, I took the 


way ta the Wood of Boulogne. Chance con- 


ducted me to the gate Maillot, where I per- 
ceived the coach in which Hortenſia and the 
lifeguard- man went out. It is eaſy to be- 
lieve that I was extremely ſurpriſed. Scarce 


could I allow myſelf to think, that my nurſes 


fon, who owed his fortune, as well as that 
of his family, to me, durſt venture to carry off 
my Miſtreſs. Nevertheleſs, as the thing 


ſpoke of itſelf, I could not but be perſuaded 
of the truth. Having given my horſe to the 
poſtillion, who attended me, to hold, I went 


into the tavern, where I immediately ſaw my 
coachman-and laquais at breakfaſt very quiet- 
ly. I aſked them, in a tone of voice that 


made him tremble; what was become of 


Hortenſia, The laquais got up, every joint 
ſhaking, and conducted me to the chamber, 
of which he opened the door. 

What ſpeQtacle! I ſaw in the arms of 
another, that ſame Hortenſia, who, two 
days before, had recounted the hiſtory of her 
crimes with the moſt penitential air, and high 
acknowledgments of my goodneſs, They 
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then formed together a groupe, compoſed: of 
two: chaim and two, bodies; tha whole diſpoſed 
in ſuch à manner, that all the attractive 
charma of the one and the other were fully 
expoſed: to mutual view. | 
_ - Ins endeavouring to diſengage inten; 
they both fell on the floor. I forgot: what L. 
had but the minute before ſeen; I ran to 
Hortenſia, and lifted her up. She ſwooned: 
away in my arms: I was apprehenſive. for her 
life, but my endeavours brought her to her- 
ſelf again. Burſting, into tears, ſhe threw» - 
herſelf at my: fret. How moving was: this 
attitude to me] I was. weak enough to par- 
don her again; but happily. had reſolution 

not to own it; and; We WIG 
irn all chat 1 could do. =! { 

In the mean time, her gallant: looked at: 
me without opening his mouth; my filence: 
embarraſſed him. I made Hortenſia leave 
the chamber, and 1 followed her. I con- 
ducted her to the coach, and placed myſelf in 
it with her, giving my horſe to be led home 
by the poſtillion. In our way, I told her 
that ſhe muſt prepare herſelf to leave me, 
who would no longer bear with her ſcanda- 
lous and ungrateful contrivances. She trem- 
bled and ſhook, and, after long ſobbings, 
aſked me, as the only and laſt favour, a ſmall 
ſum which might procure: her à reception 
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into any convent I pleaſed to chuſe for her. 
Woll fee; aid I, in a tone, of which, a mo- 
ment after, I reproached myſelf the harſh- 


neſs. We got home, and carried her into 


my cloſet. I there ſent for the coachman and 


footman that had been at the Wood of Bou- 


logne, paid them their wages in her preſence, 
and diſmiſſed them. They begged that I 
would forgive them, but begged in vain: they 
implored her protection; but in that inſtant 
ſhe imagined, poor roman! the whole word 
could not protect herſelf 

Tears have on we a power which I never 


could reſiſt. They raiſe in my mind the moſt 


perfect perſuaſion, and in my heart the moſt 
tender compaſſion for thoſe whom I ſee plung- 
ed in affliction. If their grief ſhould happen 


to be affected, I feel it really. This foible in 


me has been taken notice of by all my ac- 


quaintances; and it is to this defect that I 


owe my being ſo often made a dufwe. 
There is nothing, commonly, ſo deceitful 

as womens tears: they ſhed them when they 

think proper, and always more abundantly 


- when they are leaſt afflicted. Ovid ſays it: 


— 


was ſo in his time; chis cuſtom muſt be very 


uſeful, ſince the mode 2 not as yet: change 


eg it. 
The. certainty we are cod of being de- 
ceived by women, even in the very demon- 
= 4 Rrations 
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ſtrations of their grief, does not deſtroy our 
ſenſibility, We become deaf to the voice 
that charges them with want of ſincerity. 
We believe that real grief alone: can excite 
tears and ſighs ; and we pity thoſe who aban- 
don themſelves to it, becauſe we believe they 
are oppreſſed with the greateſt ou that is in 
nature. 

There is 8 any pain fo mich to a 
man as Melancholy; it may be truly termed 
the miſery of Reaſon. Now, among the 
ſubjects that may occaſion. melancholy, is 
there any more difficult to be ſupported, than 
the infidelity of a woman whom we love ? 
Nature ſuffers in the deprivation of its plea- 
ſures ; Reaſon mourns for fincerity abuſed 
Self-love is highly provoked at another's be- 
ing preferred to us. All this muſt render the 
grief of being deceived by the only woman 
in whom we placed entire confidence, inſup- 
portable, But the more the mind. feels the 
evils with which we are attacked, the more it 
is ſollicitous to find out ſome means of com- 
fort, The moſt powerful is the end of 
the evil. From thence, I believe, it comes, 
that we. eaſily flatter ourſelves with the 
hopes of regaining -a, giddy, inconſiderate 
Coquette ; this idea is a ſpark, of which ſelf- 
love and voluptuouſneſs ſoon form a great 
light, It diffipates the clouds of 3 
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and rekindles in our heart a fire, the more fierce 
' as ithad'ceaſed for ſome time to inflame it. 
I do not know whether I have hit upon a 
proper juſtification of the weakneſs, with 
which I always yielded to the grief, counterfeit 
or true, of women who undertook: to diſarm 
me by their tears. If I have accounted for 
it to ſatisfaction, I ſhall be ſurpriſed at it 
myſelf ; for after ſerious reflection, I do 
not ſee that any good reaſons can be given, 
for a ſentiment that is found in ſome and 
not in others. What is certain, is, that 
ſenſibility is not a vice of the heart. I dare 
even ſay, that it ſpeaks its praiſe; ſince it 
. excites us to eaſe the ſufferings of a fellow 
creature, and the affliction which we then 
feel, does not hinder our patience from being 

a virtue. 

I had fo far maſtered my love for Hortenſia, 
but Paſſion, with a rapidity equal to that of 
lightning, bore down my reſentment. I 
participated in the ſituation of this poor girl, 
or rather, had a. more lively ſenſe of it than 
ſhe, ſince I accuſed myſelf as the author of 
her misfortune. In the very moment of my 
being thus buſied with various reflections, I 
- heard my porter s whiſtle. As I did not know 
| by whom ] was to be viſited, and being un- 
; willing that a woman ſhould be ſeen with me, 
in ſuch a condition as Hortenſia's at that 
| p time, 


| 
i; 
Fit 
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time, I deſired ber to go up by a back ſtair 
through my cloſet, to her own apartment z 
ſhe obeyed without opening ber mouth. Word 
was brought me, that the lifeguard-man, who 
had been the cauſe of the unhappy affair that 
diſturbed the peace of my houſe, wanted to 
ſpeak to me. I made him wait, that he might 
not ſee me in my preſent agitation z but balf 
an hour made no change upon me, rather 
the contrary, for which reaſon I ordered the 
ſervant to tell him that I could not now ſpeak 
to him ; but he ſent back word that he would 
wait, His obſtinacy enraged me, I admit- 
ted him. He put on a free and contented 
air, ſaluted me in a Cavalier manner; 
telling me that he was ſurpriſed I had fo 
much buſineſs upon my hands ; that he did 
not think I was capable of falling out with 
Hortenſia for ſuch a trifle, and that ſhould I 1 
do fo, I would be much to blame; that I 
ought not to be angry at the party they had 
made together, becauſe I might have ex- 
pected it; that theſe ſort of creatures al- 
ways took where they could, and that every 
thing was good to them. It is not unlikely, 
ſaid I interrupting him, fince ſhe liſtened to 
ſuch a one as you. I thought by ſaying fo 
to give his impudence a check: not at all; 
it only ſerved to increaſe it, and to make him. 
blah out a hundred extravagant things. He 


_ plainly 
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. plainly and poſitively accuſed Hortenſia of 
having ſollicited him, and pretended that ſhe 
had led him to the Wood of Boulogne, with- 
out his knowledge, and, ina 3 againſt 
5 his will. | 
I have already ſaid, that this wie fellow 
was indebted to me for his ſmall fortune. In 
effect, when he and I came to the world, his 
parents had nothing ſo much at heart as to 
get out of it, ſince they could no longer ſub- 
fiſt in it. Some misfortunes, with bad con- 
duQ, had reduced them to the greateſt mi- 
ſery. A laquais to a man-midwife of Paris 
procured them his maſter's protection, who 
being charged with the care of providing me 
a nurſe, had brought thoſe poor people from 
their own cbuntry. The wife was placed in 
my Father's houſe, who procured a gauper's 
place for the huſband ; and remembering that 
the late Madam Verſorand his mother had 
often reflected, in his preſence, on ſeveral ci- 
tizens in Paris, whoſe children ſhe had nurſed, 
when ſhe was 'only miſtreſs of a poor cottage 
in a country village, becauſe they had done 
nothing for her family, he reſolved to prevent 
ſuch ſnow balls being thrown at him. 
My foſter father did his duty but very indif- 
ferently, yet as he was warmly protected, he 
was advanced more than others who deſerved 
better. In fine, about ten years after, he was 
ö appointed 
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appointed collector; and having remained in 
that poſt more than twenty five years, had 
ſcraped together à good fortune, The ſon, 
fluſhed as * 5 with the proſpect of a fortune 
from his father, as by the benefactions with 
which L. loaded him, deſpiſed his father's bu- 
ſineſs, and by the credit of my friends I got 
him into the king's body guards, where he 
bebaved | olenably well. The. preſents I made. 
him were better to him than a hundred piſtoles 
yearly, ſo that he was advanced to the age of 
thirty without any expence to his father. 

I. thought myſelf obliged to this ſhort de- 
tail, to juſtify the ſurpriſe in which his 
talking 10 big and ſo impertinently, put me. 
Indignation and contempt hindered me from 
upbraiding him. I contented myſelf with 
ellng Wi that he had uſed me ungratefully. 

and that I deſired he would 
1 bouſe without ever ſetting foot more 
in it. my baſe liment ſunned bim, and he 
went off. *% 

I left Hortenſia' in her b five days, 
without ſeeing her, ordering victuals to be 
carried to her regularly 3 and below I enter- 
tained .my friends, frequented indifferent 
company, but numerous: the prettieſt wo- 
men in Paris made me parties; I ſpeak of 
women who take ſuppers from rakes that are 
rich, None of them had the leaſt pretenſions 


to 
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to, or influence upon my heart. In fine, the 
fixth day in the morning, I went up to Hor- 
ecnſia's chamber without thought, and as T 


_ was accuſtomed to do before I had occaſion to 


be angry with her: but I found her not. Her 
chamber · maid told me ſhe was gone out; 
this aſtoniſhed' ine. Nevettheleſs, judging by 
myſelf, that her ſolitaty life muſt be very 
tireſome, I began to excuſe her, and her art- 

ful maid finiſhed the work. "This girl had 
wit, and ſpoke well. She calmed 2 
ment by A vety ingenibus encomium on her 
miſtreſs. Ste ſpoks lorig and with great fite, 
not forgetting Hortenſia's deep concern for 
her faults. In ſhott, T'promiiſed'to forget all 

and to ſup that evening with her. 

I went down to my cloſet, where I wrote 
ſeveral letters to put off a ſupper, which I 
was to give that evening in the Wood of Bou- 
logne: After T had done, I went to ſome of 

the toy-ſhops, where I bought ſeveral trifles, 

I faw a beautiful gold box, I bought it for 
Hortenſia, as alſo three little pretty rings, 
the whole amounting to near a thouſand 
crowns. Theſe things were a preſent for the 
new marriage which I Interded to celebrate 
that evening, I went to the Opera, where 
I ftaid till it was pretty late; and when I re- 
turned home, I ordered the cloth to be laid 
in Hortenſia's room, ard went up a little 
after 
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after in my night-gown. I held in my hand 
a box, in which was my preſent, and-placing 
it on the chimney, ſaluted: her with more 
paſſion than politeneſs. -I advanced to em- 
brace her, but ſhe bluſhed and drew back. 
She told me, that if I was ſo good as to par- 
don her, ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelf too happy; 
but in forgetting what was paſt, I muſt ily 
nevertheleſs remember, that ſhe did not de- 
ſerve to regain my love. In ſo ſaying, ſhe 
ſat down. at table, and I did the ſame, This: 
air of reſerve and humility affected me much. 
Our ſupper was ſhort, we ate little, and 


ſpoke ſtill leſs. In fine, when ſupper was 


ended and all removed, I made Hortenſia fit 
down on a ſopha, and I placed myſelf by 
her. I looked at her with the eyes of a lover, 
and ſhe durſt- not lift hers on me. I took 
her hand and kiſſed it, this motion gave her 


a little courage; ſhe gave me a languiſhing | 


glance, and I ſaw: the watry balls dancing in 

ber fair eyes. I ſqueezed her hand, and ad- 
vanced to embrace her ; ſhe ſuffered all trem- 
bling. I gave her twenty Kiſſes, which 
quite confounded her. Heavy ſobs made her 
breathleſs, ſhe cried out in agony. Her 
tears ran down in ſuch floods, that I was more 
aſtoniſhed than moved, though I was very 
much ſo. What did ſhe not ſay to me! 
Could a man give occaſion to a woman's grief 


whom 
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whom he loves, without feeling it, fuch a 
moment would be delicious, There is no 
greater pleaſure than to ſee, proſtrate at our 
feet, a woman whom we adore, aſking a fa- 
vour, Which is in our power to grant. Hor- 
tenſia begged of me, in the moſt tender man- 
ner, to forget her; to look upon her as a 
wretch, who had given me too great offence 
ever to be more familiar with her. In fine, 
by way of interruption, I took her in my arms, 
and laviſhed on her proofs of my tenderneſs, 
with all the paſſion of which I was capable. 
She made a thouſand efforts to ſtop me, but 
my tranſports were ſo fierce and multiplied, 
that I conquered her reſiſtance, and enjoyed 
more pleafure in her arms than ever I had 
taſted in my life. Ah! what have you done? 
ſaid ſhe, getting o out of my hands. I looked 
at her with an aſtoniſhment not to be equalled. 
I had ground to think, that ſhe was well 
enough accuſtomed with ſuch ſcenes of plea- 
| ſure, not to look upon what had paſſed as an 
extraordinary thing. She came and threw 
herſelf again at my feet, and clinging faſt to 
them, begged I would give her the death 
which ſhe pretended to have deſerved. I 
liſtened to what ſhe ſaid, not being hitherto 
-able to conceive the meaning of her diſcourſe. 
She preſſed me with ſo much earneſtneſs, 
and her pitiful ſobs were ſo moving, that I 
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mixed my tears with hers. My ſenſibility 
mented her grief. She told me that we 
— both ruined and undone : that if ſhe 
had reſiſted me, it was with a view to pre- 
vent me from participating in her misfortune. 
The more ſhe ſpoke, the leſs I underſtood 
her. Alas! ſaid ſhe, muſt I explain myſelf 
more? Well, know then, that within theſe 
two days I feel pains that I was unacquainted 
with before; and that the lifeguard-man has, 
no doubt, communicated to me the fruit of his 
debaucheries. I am not afraid for myſelf, 1 
deſerve death but too much. But you, Sir, 
. « . ah! I am quite deſperate. I was very 
much ftruck with the idea of a diſtemper 
which I never before had, and for which 1 
had the utmoſt horror. I remained ſome time 
without ſpeaking, and even without think- 
ing. But throwing my eyes on Hortenſia, 
ber condition made me tremble, and her 
grief became mine, I forgot the horrors to 
which I was going to be expoſed ; I did more, 
I endeavoured to baniſh her fears, and em- 
ployed every thing I could think of to com- 
fort her. In ſhort, ought I to mention it? 
yes to be ſure, ſince I was weak enough to 
do it. I pleaded with her to think no more 
of this misfortune, and ſwore that I would 
with pleaſure ſhare it with her. Her gene- 
zoſity diſpenſed with my giving her this proof 
Vor. I. 3 of 
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of my love; but the more ſhe was obſtinate 


in refuſing, the more I became preſſing. We 


paſſed the night together in a tender conten- 
tion, and our pleaſures were. fo lively, that 
I forgot the danger, and Hortenſia the grief 
which my temerity had given her. 

Next day, an hour of reflection ſufficed to 
let me ſee the whole extent of the folly I had 
been guilty of. I had the diſcretion, how- 


ever, to conceal my repentance from Hor- 


tenſia. She confeſſed that the reaſon of her 


going out the day before, was to confult with 


a famous ſurgeon, that her waiting-maid had 
directed her to, who unfortunately was not 
at home. I ordered my coach to be got rea- 
dy, and we went directly to the ſame place 


| together. We told him ingenuouſly all that 


had paſſed, and he anſwered very calmly, that 
we were more afraid than hurt, and that if we 
would be diſcreet and follow advice, he would 
ſoon remove the cauſe of our fears, We 
promiſed to obey exactly his orders, which 


was no hard taſk to perſons ſo much frighten- 
ed as we were. He gave us remedies which 


we took together. The pleaſure of ſeeing 
and loving ſupported us under our ſufferings, 
and indeed diminiſhed them. In the begin- 
ning we laid down a ſcheme of living toge- 
ther as good friends, and thinking no more of ; 
Bre. We called to mind a thouſand exam- 

ples 
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ples of people, to whoſe happineſs nothing 
had been wanting, but the courage of ſup- 
porting a commerce of ſolid friendſhip, Our 
experience furniſhed us with a fair proof 
of the diſaſters of love; but we did not dwell 
long upon this. Our own misfortunes carry 
a melancholy perſuaſion along with them; 


thoſe of other people are more amuſing, 


From thence it comes, that we chuſe much 
rather to find foreign than domeſtick exam- 
ples. We made daily ſome new regulation, 
in conſequence of our grand deſign. The 
pains we felt, inſtead of weakening, fortified 
and improved our Ideas, and the plan of 
conduct which we formed at that time, would 

have been pretty enough had it been practi- 
cable. If it is poſſible for two perſons of dif- 
ferent ſexes to confine themſelves to the 
terms of friendſhip, they muſt, I apprehend, 
be no longer in, the age when the paſſions 
reign ; otherwiſe, this friendſhip is nothing 
elſe but love, to which they are pleaſed to 
give another name, without foregoing its 
pleaſures, or being exempted from its cares, 
Beſides, we muſt efteem our friend, reſpect 
his virtue and merit; without which there 
can be no true friendſhip. Upon this foun- 
dation, could Hortenſia and I be good friends? 
As it is natural enough to turn our eyes 
often on futurity, and eagerly to ſeek after 
I 2 what 


* * 
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after what we had abandoned with contempt; - 
all our fine projects vaniſhed ; like unto thoſe 
religious ſailors whoſe piety is fervent during. 
the ſtorm, but is all over on the appearance 
of fair weather. Hortenſia and I found our 
love of pleaſure proportionably increaſing as 
we drew near the time in which we could en- 
joy them. We were ourſelves the criticks 
of the ſyſtem of friendſhip, which we thought 
a little before the moſt glorious in the world ; 
but now, after a deliberate examination , 
found it to be the moſt ridiculous. | 
Already we looked upon the neceſſity of 
exactly obeying the ſurgeon, who took care 
of us, as a ſlavery, and imagined that it was 
more for his own ſake than ours, he had 
enjoyned continency in the ſtricteſt manner. 
The dread of evils with which he threatened 
us, was the only bridle that retained us in 
our duty. Hortenſia encouraged me with 
all her power not to contribute to our ſhip- 
wreck, when we were almoſt got into port. 
And as nothing perſuades more than exam- 
ple, ſhe told me, ſometimes, the advantages 
which her comrades (in the time ſhe belonged 
to the Opera) had reaped from a blind ſub- 


miſſion to the orders of their ſurgeon, and, 
ſometimes, the misfortunes that had happened 
to thoſe whom occaſion, or r had 


1 


ö 
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It is incredible how much the incontinen- 
cy of private perſons is hurtful to the amuſe- 
ment of the public, and how much the uſe, 
or rather the abuſe of harms, e that 
of talents. 

One of Hortenſia's friends having Wes 8 
mitted into the opera with a ſlight indiſpos 
ſition upon her, made one in the parties of 
ſuppers, at the time ſhe firſt began to appear 
upon the ſtage. The poor girl baving thus 
facrificed herſelf to cuſtom, had fallen dan- 
-gerouſly ſiek a little time after. The art of 
phyficians could not prevent her from a deaf- - 
neſs, which, rendering ber unfit for the ſtage 
as an aQreſs, obliged her to put up with the 
title of honorary ſinger: a condition to 
which, in reality, is. preſerved a right upon 
publick pleaſures, but where the moſt artful 
cannot make half the advantage of their 
charms, as thoſe who are actually in exer- 
ciſe. 

Another in a weak ſtate of health, and 
whom the dread alone of being forgot, en- 
gaged to ſhew herſelf to the public (in whoſe 
+ homages conſiſted her whole dependance 
and fortune) not being able to withſtand the 
brilliant propoſals of a young Abbe, was fur- 
niſhed, in a very ſhort time, with ample 
matter for reflection upon the follies of youth. 
2 to herſelf that * 


4 : . 3 
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the better of them, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, of their melancholy effects; but the 
following year, a certain ugly humour hay- 
ing ſettled in one of her legs, totally de- 
prived her of its uſe. An event the more 
inſupportable, as it forced her to renounce 
the publick walks, the only places, after the 
Nage, where beauty can ſeek reſources againſt 
indigence. 

A nymph of the fame ſpecies, and in a 
fair way 6f recovery from a diſtemper which 
abuſed good-nature had brought upon her, 
having been fo complaiſant as to ſup a whole 
night. and day (that ſhe might not diſoblige a 
German Nobleman who wiſhed her well, and 
ſeconded his wiſhes with deeds) found to her 
ſad experience that this exceſs produced ſuch 
an internal revolution, that the very next day 
ſhe was as bad as ſhe had been before. The 
recovery of her health was the loſs of her 
voice, which was loſing all, for ſhe had nei- 
ther wit nor beauty. In her misfortune were 
compriſed a mother, already old, who had 
nothing to depend upon but the talent of ren- 

_ dering the pleaſures: of others uſeful to her 3 
two brothers ſtill young, whom a Financer, 
a lover of vocal muſick, promiſed to place; 
and a ſiſter young indeed, but fo ugly and 
deformed, that ſhe was only proper to accom- 
pany a handſome perſon to the royal Palace, 
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in the character of a relation, whoſe buſineſs 
was to make friends, and to negociate for her 
pretty couſin. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of. thoſe who, by hw 
ing been too ſoon tired with the deprivation 
of pleaſures, had been ruined, or maltreated 
by their lovers : this would lead me too far. 
Beſides, I am unwilling, by ſuch details, to 
anticipate the pleaſure of novelty which they 
will afford, when they ſhall appear in the Se- 
cret hiſtory of the Opera, in caſe any writer 
ſhould take it into his head to favour the 
world with it. 
In fine, the time came that we were to en- 
joy our liberty, which happened to be in the 
fine ſeaſon, and I ſettled my affairs ſo as to go 
and paſs it at one of my country ſeats with 
Hortenſia; and accordingly fo ſoon as the 
ſurgeon gave his fiat, we ſet out. We en- 
joyed, in this ſolitude, all the comforts at- 
tached to the unconſtrained ſociety of two 
' perſons warmed with mutual ardour , and 
whom. paſt troubles and preſent pleaſure ren- 
der dear to one another. For theſe two mo- 
tives equally augment love. In ſhort, we 
here paſſed days all equal and all happy. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs was the ſoul of our pleaſures, and 
I dare, however, be bold to ſay, that our 
Fane accorded with reaſon. 


"a 
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Il do not mean by voluptuouſheſs thoſe i irre- 

gular and diſſolute pleaſures which things. ſen- 
ſual furniſh, .and which flow from a mind ſoft 
and delicate; but that taſte which Reaſon it- 
ſelf gives for objects within the compaſs of 
our power, and to which it e a ſort of 
felicity. 

Mere ſenſual clsptüs tel is infamous; 
it dreads the light, and even thoſe who fol- 
low it in private, condemn it in public. But 
reaſonable voluptuouſneſs is no diſcredit to 
wiſdom, and we are all naturally fo attached 
to it, that the moſt ſevere rigoriſts are the 
people who, in private, are the moſt anxious 
10 acquire it, and often fall, imperceptibly, 
into the moſt contemptible ſoftneſs. The 

ordinary man takes no bye roads, but goes 

ſtreight to the but, and without myſtery, 
The bigot, or the pretended philoſopher, 
conceals every ſtep he takes to bring him to 
it. Which is moſt to be blamed? The laſt 
would ſeem to ſeparate us from ourſelves, 
by expelling our ſentiments and paſſions. 
But is it not better to regulate them, than to 
-* deſtroy them and make of the rational 
man 32 lifeleſs ſtatue ? Why ſhould it not be 
permitted to love, and to endeavour, with 
moderation, to obtain what is agreeable ? 
Does reaſon ſully the beauty of women, of 
flowers, or of day? Certainly it does mM 
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It conſtantly furniſhes comforts that render 
the evils attached to human nature more ſup- 
portable. Voluptuouſneſs is the light by 
which we perceive the excellence of all other 
things. Without it, our life would be no 
better than a confuſion of cares and ſorrows. 
In one word, the man whoſe Voluptuouſneſs 

is ſuperior to Reaſon, is his own vile ſlave ; 
be whoſe Reaſon totally excludes it, is his own 
tyrant ; and he ought to be neither the one 


- nor the other. 


The man of figure has a fine houſe, rich 
and coſtly furniture, gilded coaches, and fine 
horſes, a table well ſerved, handſome plate, 
domeſticks well ſhaped and genteelly clothed. 
If he has a Miſtreſs, he gives her diamonds, 
and magnificent apparel, - Cuſtom determines 
him in all theſe things as much as taſte. The 
pretended Sage, in a houſe, of which the out- 
ſide is diſagreeable, has an apartment where- 
in none of the moſt ſenſual conveniences are 
wanting. He ſtudies, - in the diſtribution of 
this lodging, all that the moſt refined delica- 
cy and ſoſtneſs can invent. His furniture 
ſhews no gold nor gilding, but the ſculpture 
and varniſh coſt him more. His coaches are 
plain and without arms, but they have ſprings, 
and are lined with velvets of a modeft colour 
and the deareſt. His horſes are black, but 
young and vigorous. He wu. few to his 

T's table 
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table, which is ſerved with the beft of every 
thing in its kind, in diſhes not adorned with 
carvings, &c. but of excellent workmanſhip. 
His domeſticks have a dull- heavy air, are of 
all ſizes and of all ages, 'but he chuſes them 
ſo on purpoſe, and is better ferved than the 
firſt quality. If he is amorous, his Miſtreſs 
is almoſt the only perſon who knows it, and 
by this means he is exempted from being at 
any great expence upon her; however, no- 
thing is wanting to his Belle, provided, un- 

der. a dreſs, at moſt citizen- like, ſhe always 
affect a devout carriage, and lead an indo- 
lent but retired life. The leaſt ſlip terrifies 
love. The viſit of a neighbour, the reading 
of a romance, all are crimes in the eyes of 
a pious tyrant, and capable of deſtroying the 
peace of the family, and that for ever: for 
a bigot never pardons. The next day to the 
rupture, the Belle is cloyſtered, and by means 
of a ſmall penſion in a convent to which he 
is a benefactor, this holy man makes her do 
penance the reſt of her days, for the enor- 
mous crime of pretending to divert herſelf for 
a few minutes. 

Such is, literally, the difference of the 
conduct of one and the other. I aſk, which 
of the two deſerves the preference ? 

J led a life ſo delicious, and fo agreeable to 

my taſte, that I had almoſt forgot n ol 


— 


* 
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the world; when an eveht, the more diſ- 
agreeable the leſs I expected it, came to diſ- 
turb the tranquillity I enjoyed. One day 
getting up early, according to cuſtom, I was 
ſurprized not to find Hortenſia, who uſed to 
ſleep long and riſe late. I imagined that ſhe 
bad taken the benefit of the cool morning 
for a walk: I reſolved to ſurpriſe her, and 
with that intention went directly, in my 
night-gown and a cane in my hand, into the 
garden. It was very large, yet I viſited every 
corner of it, without finding her. I paſſed 
from thence inte the park, where I walked 
a long time but to no purpoſe, At length, 
wearied with walking for more than two 
ours, I lay down at the foot of a tree, and 
looking at my watch found it was but fix 
o'clock, I examined this ſolitary place with 
delight. Wherever I directed my ſight, I 
had an oportunity of admiring what various 
charmsNature diſplays, when Art has eſtabliſh- 
ed a certain order in her productions. I 
made many reflections upon this ſubject, and 
the beauty of my park furniſhed me with 
ample matter. But they were interrupted 
by the arrival of one of my people, who had 
by chance taken his walk that way. He ſur- 
prized me very much, when he told me I was 
a league and a. half from home. I did not 
well know this eſtate, of which I was only 

els 2 maſter 
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| maſter ſince the partition which my father 
had made, and never had been here before. 
1 was too much fatigued to return on foot, 
for which reaſon I ordered this ſervant to go 
to the caſtle, and defire Hortenfia to come 
where I was in a little open chaife which 1 
had cauſed to be made for us, and which ſhe 
drove with great dexterity. The chaiſe ar- 
rived. I aſked the coachman about Horten- 
fia, but he anſwered, that ſhe could not be 
found, and that without doubt ſhe muſt be in 
the park. The ſun was turning ſtrong, I 
was afraid the heat would fatigue her, and 
therefore rambled up and down in queſt 
of her, till twelve o'clock, - to prevent her 
returning home on foot. In fine, I walked 
the horſes homeward, perſuaded that ſhe 
would be got into the houſe before me, or 
that ſhe had taken another road : but neither 
one nor the other happened. After viſiting 
the caſtle and garden, I was apprehenſive that 
ſhe had loſt her way, or had hurt herſelf. I 
ſent-four men on horſeback into the park, 
with orders to viſit exactly all the different 
routes, but all their labour was in. vain 28 
well as mine. I went myſelf to the Curate's 
and to the houſes of my farmers, but no 
news of Hortenſia. I lived about a league 
from a large foreſt ; I cauſed peaſants to beat it 
over and over till the evening. In ſhort, 
OT On ; night - 
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night came on without my being a bit the 
wiſer. - It came into my mind to aſk the wait- 
ing-maid if 'ſhe knew where Hortenſia was 
gone; but ſhe had diſappeared with her mi- 
ſtreſs. This diſcovery made me tremble. I 
ſaw that Hortenſia abandoned me once more, 
and grief was like to kill me. 

I paſſed two days in the terrible condition, 
in which a man has no greater enemy than 
himſelf; during which he delights in dark- 
"neſs, and ſeeks retirement, that he may 
there with freedom: paſs his melancholy hours 
in the remembrance of his misfortunes, fear- 
ing, as an addition to his affliction, the ap- 
proach of any one who would attempt to 
comfort him. I fed upon my grief, and took 
a ſort of pleafure in imagining that no event 
fo fatal, could ever happen, as that of which 
I was the victim, and ftudied nothing but to 
render myſelf more unhappy. The Curate 
came to viſit me; I was but little acquainted 
with him; he nevertheleſs eſteemed me, 
though he ſaw me but ſeldom. My keeping 
company with Hortenſia was a continual ſub- 
ject of ſcandal to him. He fancied I was 
blind enough to take no notice of à pretty 
fort of a niece who lived with him, or would 
imagine that by ſome canon of the church to 
me unknown, the prieſts had a permiſſion to 
doꝰpreciſely every thing they forbid. 2 
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80 ſoon as he underſtood that I was alone, 
be came, and, without mentioning religion, 
undertook to give me comfort by the mere 
dint of philoſophy. I wanted to conceal 
from him how far I was ſenſible of the loſs 
I had met wich. Such females, faid I, 
inſpire more contempt than regret. upon 
which account I don't, as you ſee, abandon 
myſelf to grief. Sir, anſwered he, you 
are the more to be pitied, the leſs your 
afſliction is oſtentatious. He who vents his 
grief in complaints and lamentations, is but 
- lightly touched. True grief is dumb. It 
ſeizes the heart, confounds the memory, 
corrupts the judgment, and weakens the 
mind and body, By throwing a man into a 
ſort of nonentity, it bereaves him of all 
except the ſenſation of his misfortune. He 
muſt, however, extricate himſelf out of this 
abyſs of woes. Conſider, my dear Lord, 
that our life is a continued ſucceſſion of pains 
and pleaſures, as of nights and days. Reflect 
only, and you will be your own comforter, 
A generous reflection will, in a moment 
with you, do what Nature alone operates 
in the weakeſt minds by ſucceſſion of time. 
Have you not told your friends, a thouſand 
times, that it is a weakneſs to perſiſt in our 
regrets for what is really loſt? Nothing 
upon earth is ſtrictly ours. Heaven 2 
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all that it does not take from us, and When 
it deprives us of any thing, it only acts in 


. conſequence of a right. Time alone, 


my dear Lord, is capable of giving you 
comfort. I 'only -aſk you but a little reſo- 
lution to ſtand the firſt bruſh, time will do 
the reſt. There are no immortal evils for 
mortals. To accuſtom ourſelves to live with 
our misfortunes, is a thing attainable. I will 
not endeavour to ſtop the tears which the 
loſs you have ſuſtained, forces from your 
eyes: on the contrary, I am for letting the 
wound bleed, which time will cleſe up. 
Vou will, one day, be ſurpriſed to find your- 
ſelf above your aflliftions, as if you had 
aſcended to that height from the bottom of 
an abyſs. Acknowledge that man is greatly 
to be pitied, ſince he is under the humbling 
neceſſity of making his felicity depend upon 


ſtant of all created beings. 


I liſtened with great attention and calm 


neſs to the Prieſt's philoſophical diſcourſe. 
He out- did himſelf, and made, to ſpeak the 
truth, aſtoniſhing efforts to perſuade me, and 
they had this good effect, that I felt, as he 
proceeded, an idea of peace ſliding ſoftly 
into my mind, which greatly caſed me. But 
the moment he was gone I fell again into a 
fort of delivium. I went up to Hortenſia's 


the conſtancy of a Woman, the moſt incon-- 


chamber, 
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chamber, where I found every thing I had 
given her, except a very ordinary robe, with 
which ſhe was gone. All was placed in great 
order, and ſeemingly not long ſince. At 
the ſight of her jewels, I perſuaded> myſelf 
that ſome rival had carried her off, ſince 
ſhe thought ſhe had no occaſion for any 
thing. Every thing that had belonged to 
her was the object of my regards, and gave 
me a certain pleaſure in augmenting my 
grief, Ungrateful creature, ſaid I, - with 
as much paſſion as if ſhe had been preſent, 
is it poſſible that ſo much love, ſo much 
'goodneſs, and ſuch care to pleaſe, could not 
retain thee ! Thou flyeſt me, eruel woman. 
Ah! return, I love thee ſtill. I am ſtill 
ready to receive thee, I conjure thee by my 
tears, by the oaths of fidelity thou haſt fo 
-often. made me, (alas! this is all I have 
now remaining) by our pleaſures, by the 
good I have done thee, and by the ſweet ſa- 
tis faction I found in making thee happy. I 
abandoned, for thy fake, the world that ! 
loved; I ſacrificed, to thee, parents, friends, 
the moſt agreeable acquaintances, and twenty 
occaſions of marrying to. advantage. Hor- 
tenſia, my dear Hortenſia, in what a deplo- 
rable condition haſt thou left me! Here 
ſighs and groans made me ſpeechleſs. After 
pouring out a flood of tears, I ſent to — 


* 
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that my Curate would come again and ſpeak 
to me, and he loſt no time. A Prieſt was 
but melancholy company for a Libertine ſuch 
as I was, but we take what we can find, and 
he was preciſely the only thinking being within 
two leagues round me. I was till in Hor- 
tenſia's chamber when he: came. Ah! 
my dear, faid I, upon perceiving him, come 
and ſee the whole extent of my misfortune. 
She has carried nothing with her. A new 
lover has, no-doubt, taken' upon him the 
care of her fortune. But where will ſhe find 
one that will love her as I did? If the is 
abandoned by my rival, as ſhe deſerves, what 
will become of her ? without money, with- 
out friends.... Ah! why can I not diſ- 
cover where ſhe is! I would at leaft ſend her 

jewels, . . . This would be a ſort of reſource. 
dir, continued I, let me beg of you to have it 
- publiſhed every where, that if ſhe is found ſhe 
may be furniſhed with whatever ſhe wants; he 
who will oblige her ſhall be my beſt friend. 
The Curate let me ſpeak ſo long as I thought 
proper, and he did well not to interrupt me, 
as nothing eaſes grief more than tears and 
complaints. Do you conceive, added I, 
a minute after, all the horror of my ſitua- 
tion ? Were I to tell you all that I have done 
for Hortenſia ...... Ah! a woman could 
3 capablo of ſuch a black con. 
258 trivance 
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trivance! ſhe formed, in my arms, the diſ. 


mal project of her infidelity, and her con- 
ſcience gave her no uneaſineſs for deceiving 
me to the very laſt with teſtimonies of her 
affection. She whom I drew out of the cruel 
jaws of miſery, to whom I gave all that dould 
ſatisfy love and vanity; in whom I pardoned 
the moſt cruel injury, whom I delivered from 
a a man who was her tyrant, Hortenſia ! ah! 
ought I to have been participant of thy ſuf- 
ferings, ſince thou bore no part in my plea- 
ſures? was it kind in thee not to abandon me 
till I had bore all the pain of the evils which 
thy lightneſs had brought upon thee ? Ex- 
cuſe theſe diſagreeable expreſſions, ſaid I to 
my Curate, but I cannot contain myſelf, ... 
. You Tee, as well as I, that I loſe Hortenſia: 
But, added I a moment after, do you think 
that I ſhall for ever- loſe her? do you con- 
ceive that ſhe can live without me, ſince J 
cannot without her? I never gave her the 
leaſt mortification. Alas ! why does ſhe leave 
me? where goes ſhe ? at leaſt if the intended 
to part with me, ſhe ought to have given me 
timely notice, that I might have prepared my- 
ſelf for this {bocking ſcene. 
In fine, time, as my Curate had foretold, 
ſoftened the bitterneſs of my grief, and [ 


accuſtomed myſelf, by degrees, with not 


ſeeing Hortenſia, I returned to Paris to 
an 
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perfect my cure. Seven months that I was 


abſent had brought about many changes there. 
The ſcene of love bad often ſhifted, Thoſe 


whom I left lovers, were embarked in new 


intrigues, and ſpoke of their former amours, 
as of old tales thread-bare and out of date. 
It was ſome time before I was fully informed 
of the preſent ſtate of gallantry, and of all the 
childiſh particularities of the Scandalous Chro- 
nicle, which a man in high life muſt not be 
ignorant of, 

When 1 had attained to what they call the 


current, I began to move in my former ſphere, 
but with very little ſatisfaction; all my en- 


deavours to forget Hortenſia were ſo many 
Memento's, and though my grief was not in 
that violent agitation as when ſhe left me, 


1 was not however what we may call bappy. 


One of my friends, a man as reaſonable as 
it is poſſible to be in the high ſphere of the 


polite world, adviſed me to confine my 


thoughts to the treacherous part of my Belle's 
character, in the wrongs ſhe had done, in 
order to deſpiſe her. I reſolved to follow his 
advice; but, I know not by what fatality, 
Hortenſia's charms deſtroyed my reflections, 
and always baffled the motives of my te- 
ſentment. Thus did I paſs two years at 
Paris, and led in it, in ſpite of all the plea- 
ſures with which it abounds, a very W 
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able life, At length I returned to my coun- 
try ſeat, perſuaded that ſolitude alone was 
proper for my preſent ſtate of mind, and that 
IT ſhould love, while I lived, a woman, who, 
perhaps, had never loved me one fingle 
minute. 

I found my poor Curate almoſt in the 
ſame condition that he had ſeen me two 
years before. His pretended niece was dead 
about a month before my arrival, and he 
was inconſolable. I did for him what he had 
done for me, I ſympathiſed with him in his 
affliction, and contributed to calm it. We 
ſoon became inſeparable. Society was ab. 
- ſolutely proper for me, and I reliſhed it fo 


as to put on a firm reſolution never more to 


part with it. I propoſed his quitting the 
'Curacy (which brought him in about twelve 
hundred livres yearly) and to live with me 
ſometimes at Paris, and ſometimes in the 
country, as it happened. I offered him, with 
his table and lodging, two hundred piſtoles a 
year. My offers were accepted, and as ſoon 
as he had ſettled his affairs we returned toge 
ther to Paris. 

The habit of living thus with a Prieſt 
familiariſed me with Chriſtianity, of which 
I had but very ſuperficial "ideas. I found in 
it 1 proof 2gainft human weak- 
neſſes. 

8 2 1 then 
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I then recalled to remembrance my paſt 


life, and ſaw nothing in it but a ſeries of 


diſorders, of which God having given me 
the grace to repent ſincerely, I conſecrated 
the remainder of my life to piety. Reaſon 
conducts me in a route to which I was hi- 
therto a perfect ſtranger. The advices of 
my Curate, who has promiſed to live and 
die with me, ſupport me in the moments 
that the world calls me back to it, Ma, 

Heaven grant .that I live ſo to my laſt day. 
I ſhall always live as happy as it is poſſible to 
be upon earth, ſince I have the courage to be 
an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian, amidſt 


* RE IN 0/0. 


The End of the Second Pant. | 
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PART I. 


HATEVER change may be 
* wrought in us, firſt impreſſions are 
always with great difficulty effaced. 
At the age of thirty two, a retired life be- 
came moſt agreeable. to my inclination, and 
inſtead of aſſemblies, balls, and plays, the 
favourite amuſements of my former days, I 
ran, for a whole year that I ſtaid in Paris, from 
church to church to hear ſermons, viſited 
the Priſoners; and read, at home, what we 
call good books. Was this the characteriſtic 
of real devotion ? By no means. I frequented 
the churches and priſons to ſee, and to be 
ſeen, My charities were extenſive, but 
without merit, fince vanity was their mo- 
tive, All Paris had their eyes upon my con- 
duct to turn it into ridicule: this pleaſed me, 
and I gloried in being thought a ſot. Alas 
our happineſs depends on the ideas we have of 
things. 
I was born to be the dupe of all thoſe in 
whom I placed confidence; fate had decreed 
it ſo. My Curate, who was my comrade in 
devotion, made me a propoſal, one day, of a 
fine meritorious work of charity. An old 
ſinner in my neighbourhood, who was very 
rich, 
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rich, had taken notice of his coachman's 
daughter, a girl of fourteen and extremely 
handſome. He propoſed to her parents to 
take a leaſe of their daughter's charms, at 
the rate of twelve thouſand livres per annum. 
Theſe good people, dazzled with the proſpect 
of leading an eaſy comfortable life, were ab- 
ſolutely for concluding the bargain ; but the 
little girl oppoſed it with all her might. She 
had come to throw herſelf at the Abbé 's 
feet, who earneſtly begged I would procure 
her a ſafe retreat; to which I conſented. 
He made it his buſineſs to find: out a convent, 
where he conducted, one evening, the: beau- 
tiful Javotte, without her parents having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of her evaſion, and ſtill leſs 
where ſhe was 

Some days after, I was viſited by a woman 
leeently- dreſſed in black, who called herſelf. 
Prioreſs of the houſe into which Jayotte had 
deen admitted. I received her with all the 
politeneſs that I was capable of, which is ſay- 
ing a great deal, for, at that time, I. had a 
profound reſpect for the eccleſiaſtical” air, 
male or female; an error which time has fully. 
unmaſked. The Lady Prioreſs had been for- 
merly a handſome woman, and did not ſeem 
to be diſpleaſed at her being told ſo. . I do 
not know if this was the language of her con- 
waa - 
| who 
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who believes herſelf ftill lovely. Her coun- 
tenance carried her age to the limits of forty 


| five, but ſhe endeavour'd to give it the lye, 


by all the arts that monaſtic delicacy is ca- 


pable of, even to affecting the mellifluous 


ſoft tone, and the agreeable liſp, which be- 
came her pretty well. She loaded me with 


praiſes for my goodneſs to Javotte, a tender 


lamb whom I had reſcued from the wolf's 
mouth; all the crimes from which I had ex- 


- empted her, were ſo many good actions for 


me. I wanted to elude the ideas of gallan- 
try with which this encomium was capable 


of furniſhing me. I had reaſon to be afraid 


of them; they multiplied infinitely in my 
imagination, and often flowed from the 
flighteſt cauſe, I infinuated that he who 
propoſed to enrich Javotte had, perhaps, no 


deſigns againſt her virtue; but it was ſoon 


made appear that I ſpoke [contrary to my 


thoughts, and, in order to convince me, 2 


great many inſtances of ſuch misfortunes were 


adduced, fo that I yielded at laſt to the proofs 


that the moſt pious, and conſequently the molt 


| — ſlander furniſhed. 


We agreed on what I was to pay both for 
eee eee eee, e The Lady 
Prioreſs, who wanted to come in for her 
ſhare in the good action I did, conſcientiouſly 
n the price. at n hundred livres. 


We 
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We dined. together, and ſhe favoured me 
with the hiſtory of the convent, from her- 
ſelf to her ſiſter cook-maid, not forgetting 
to acquaint me that they were all young 


women of the firſt quality, who, deſpiſing 


the grandeurs of the age, had reſolved to 
ſeek, in the cloyſter, the holy tranquillity 
which they could not find in the worlds 
In the evening I had her tecondudted home 
in my coach, and had not afterwards the 
pleaſure of her company but once in three 
months, when the quarterly penſion fell due, 
which was always attended with ſome ſmall 
expence extraordinary to be paid, which ſhe 


Propoſed in ſo genteel and engaging 2 man- 


ner, that I durſt not conteſt it; ſo that the 
penſion ſwelled to fifteen hundred livres 
without my having the leaſt diſpute with this 
yirtuous Lady. | 

Our Abbe went alone to viſit Javotte, ten 
times for once that he mentioned it to me. 
I had been told that ſhe was extremely pretty, 
that was enough to make me ſhun her fight, 
I knew myſelf weak, I often found. incite- | 
ments to launch out-once more into pleaſures, 
from which I had great difficulty to guard my- 
ſelf, and I only ſucceeded by carefully avoid-. 
ing the occaſions of ſuccumbing. I there- 
fore intirely truſted the care of Javotte's edu- 


cation to the Abbe and the Priorels ; and it 
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| may be judged how greatly I was fitprifed, 
when my porter, one Evening, Fs me e the 
rag following letter.. 


8 1 R, 1 3 
1 it be *A 'who has had oh Sia ro pro- 

cure the a retreat, as I have rechen to be- 
reve, graut me the -permiſſion to return "you 
thanks perſmally. Refuſe not this Favoir to a 
poor girl in the moſt wretched 1 and who 
would prefer death to the life ſbe leads. Give 
& « orders that 1 may be condutted to your houſe, or 
ceme yaur ſelf to the convent." In a" moment 1 
ſhall have the honour to acquaint you with all my 
mirsfortiines, I it ſbould be tion that T have 
taken. the liberty to write, I am a I Nt girl. 
Have pity on ber who while ſhe lives will re- 


main 
5 Your wef humble ſervant 
e 


1 4 


Tad not know what to think of "this let- 
ter. At firſt, I imagined it was the com- 
Plaints of a child who looks upon the drud- 
geries of education as misfortunes : however, 
Javotte's ſollicitations appeared to be ſo preſ- 
ſing, that I could not help believing they had 
ſome foundation. The firft mark of earh- 
dence I gave her was to keep the fecret; - 
which was no eaſy matter, for I had 2 re- 
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ſerve with the Abbé. Next morning, that 
my people might not know where I intended 
to go, I got into a hackney coach and went 
unattended to the convent, The Lady Pri- 
oreſs was juſt. gone out, and as no body elſe 
knew me, Javotte was not allowed to ſee 
me. I told my name, with ſeveral other 
particular circumſtances, but all to no pur- 
poſe. This obſtinate reſiſtance pleaſed me, 
I looked upon it as a proof of the regularity 
of the houſe; but a moment after I was 
piqued with the difficulties, and reſolved ab- 
ſolutely to ſurmount them. I had recourſe 
to the expedient which removes obſtacles in 
the cloyſter as well as in the world. I gave 
a louis to the ſiſter who was door-keeper, and 
ſhe introduced me directly into a parlour, 
promiſing that Javotte ſhould ſoon come to 
me, and indeed it was not long before the - 
appeared. 

Though I had never ſeen her, yet her 
beauty -told me-it was ſhe, Her charms were 
the more powerful, as they had no aſſiſtance 
from art. They had no other ornament but 
the languiſh and ſimplicity natural to indi- 
gence. Javotte was at fifteen as tall as girls 
uſually are at twenty. A mean and tattered 
dreſs, ſcarce covered her; it was the ſame ſhe 
had on when carried, to the convent. | This 
did not, however, hinder me from obſerving, 
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at the firſt glance, that ſhe was well ſhaped; 
that ſhe had large eyes with a mixture of co- 


Jours very agreeable hair of the brighteſt 
black; a roman noſe; a little mouth with 


teeth extremely white and even; the moſt 


beautiful ſkin, with natural colours more bril- 
liant than thoſe which art has invented to 
the face. Farewel, Bigotry. Javotte 


threw herſelf upon her knees before me, at 


the ſame time that I was ready to kneel to 
her. Ah! Sir, ſaid the in a flood of tears, is 
it you who has placed me here? Ts 

I told her it was, and recounted to her the 
particulars of every thing that had paſſed, 
Well, well, replied ſhe, fince God has vouch- 
ſafed me the grace to refuſe being the Miſ- 
treſs of a man who offered to make my for- 
tune, how could it poſſibly be imagined that 
I would yield to be the Miſtreſs of a Prieſt ? - 

Heaven ! what do you tell me, cried I; re- 


ſpect the ſacred character with which Eccle- 
ſtaſtics are clothed .. . . Nevertheleſs, beau- 


tiful Javotte, explain yourſelf, and depend 
upon me. I ſpoke to her with ſo much 
cordiality, that my frankneſs gave her cou- 


rage; fo that riſing up and advancing cloſe 


to the grate, ſhe told me all the particulars 
of her unhappy ftory. The Abbe was in 
love with her; he went to ſee her almoſt 
every day, and * ſhe was far from giv- 

| ing 
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ing him the leaft encouragement, ſtill con- 
tinued to ſpeak of his paſſion. The Erioreſs 


ſeemed to favour his deſigns, ſince to reduce 
Javotte, ſhe treated her with all- the harſh- 
neſs imaginable, even to deprive her of all 


neceſſaries. It was not poſſible to doubt of 
the truth of what Javotte told me; every 
glance I threw- at her furniſhed me with a 


new proof of the ſincerity of her complaints. 
The Abbe gave her to underſtand, that the 


moment ſhe became more tractable, he would 
procure her every thing ſhe could deſire, as 
fine . cloaths, with other neceſſary - imple- 
ments, money in plenty, and even permiſ- 
ſion ſometimes to go out with him. But the 


love of virtue, which is not confined to per- 


ſons of high rank, and even ſeems more na- 
tural to the more abject ſtate, was deeply 


rooted in the heart of the beautiful Javotte, ſo 


that neither the dread of - the evils with which 
ſhe was threatened, nor the hopes of good 
things promiſed, could touch her. 

It was with great difficulty I had been 
allowed to ſpeak to Javotte, otherwiſe 1 
would have taken her out directly. I de- 
clared my intention to her, and ſhe ſeemed 
to be highly pleaſed ; but ſhe told me it was 
impoſſible without firſt ſpeaking to the Pri- 
oreſs, We agreed that I ſhould return next 


day more early, and that if I found that 
K 3 : Lady, ' 
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- Lady, as I might probably expect, Javotte | 


ſhould directly be delivered from a llavery ſo 
contrary to my intentions. 
I returned home in an extraordinary agi- 


- tation, and found the Abbe eating his dinner 


with great tranquillity, imagining that I 
ſhould not come till the evening. As this 
was a rule eſtabliſhed between us, I ought 
not to have been angry, particularly as J 


had told him a hundred times that he muſt 


not wait for me. But I was in a any, +4 
mour, and I picked a quarrel with him 


bis making fo little ceremony, fignifying that 


I would be Maſter in my own houſe, and 
that 1 thought it the duty of every one in 
it to wait for me. The Abbe being ignorant 
upon what account I ſpoke ſo ſharply, an- 
ſwered me in the ſame tone, upon which a 
ſmart quarrel enſued, without his being able 
to diſcover the cauſe of my being offended. 
At length, my complaiſance got the better 
of my reſentment. I repented of having 
thus maltreated a man for whom I had till 
now ſo great a regard, and to whom I had 
given, in my houſe, as much authority as 1 
had myſelf; and I was even tempted to be- 
lieve him innocent. But I ſoon called to 
mind the ſtory of poor Javotte, her miſerable 
condition, her tears, and above all her beau- 


ty. All my indignation was again — : 
an 
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and tranſported me in ſuch manner, as even 
to reproach. the Abbe for the crime of which 
he was guilty. He was the more ſeriſible, as 
wy accufation was -well-founded. However, 


the negative being the ſhorteft of all anſwers, 
he made uſe of it, to avoid the trouble of a 


more ample juſtification, He had the aſſu- 


rance to make a crime of my Aust! in the 


1 due to him, and puſhed me ſo vigor- 
ouſly, that I quite loſt patience for the firſt 
time in all my life. I gave him to under- 


ſtand, very ſeriouſly, that he muſt without 
loſs of time take proper meaſures to rid me 


of his company. He took me at my word, 
and went out directly to hire, as he told me, 
another lodging. 

I had about two years before ſigned a con- 
tract of two thouſand livres yearly to be paid 
him out of my whole eſtate. He had aſked 


this ſecurity in caſe I ſhould die before him, 


and perhaps without time to do any thing for 
bim. I did not think I could refuſe this ſa- 
tisſaction to a man whom I dearly loved, 
and who, for my ſake, had given up a pretty 
good living. We had agreed verbally that 
this contract ſhould be nothing between us. 
I always paid him his two hundred -piſtoles 
without taking receipts, and J had ſo little 
notion that this contract was binding on me, 


that I fell out with the Abbe without once 
thinking of it. K 4 
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At ſix in the evening I received a' letter 


from the Abbe Ramy, in which he aſked, 
politely enough, that I would be pleaſed to 


"end, according to the direction which he 


mentioned, what might belong to him in the 
room that he had in my houſe. I was af- 
feed with the confidence he placed in me, 
and ordered all the furniture of his chamber 
to be taken down and ſent to him, to which 
I added two ſervices of plate, a. porringer, 
a ſnuff-box (with a gold etui, which J had 
formerly given him) and to the value of a- 
bout two thouſand livres in books of devo- 
tion, which he had bought for me, and for 
which I had no farther uſe. Next morning, 
pretty early, a ſummons was brought me at 
the inſtance of the Abbe, by which he de- 
manded, firſt, a ſum of four thouſand livres 
for two years arrears, due ſuch a day, of the 
penſion of two thouſand livres granted by me 
to him by contract of ſuch a date. Secondly, 
another ſum of four thouſand livres due to 
bim for having done, at my houſe, the func- 
non of Chaplain from ſuch a time. Third- 
Iy, twelve thouſand livres for three Nuns, 
whoſe Convent patrimenies he had paid, as 
by the diſcharges produced, ſaying, that it was 
money he had advanced me to do theſe pious 
works. It is true, I had been the inſtrument 
of making ſeveral poor girls Nuns, who had 
- vocation 
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yocation enough, but no money. But though 
the Abbe had paid, it was always with my 
money, and I had ſo much confidence in 
him that I had never thought of having the 
diſcharges made out in my name, nor even of 
aſking. him for them. 

I wrote to him immediately, that his own 
conſcience was ſufficient to ſet afide his ri- 
diculous pretenſions ; that I did not think I 
was obliged to pay him, fince he did not re- 
main with me till my death; that, however, 
as I knew him to be without a fortune, and 
if he did not behave amiſs with me, I would 
b give him the Priory of D*, worth about 


A 2500 livres a year. This offer tempted the 
it Abbe, and he not only deſiſted from his pre- 
4 tenſions, but wrote me a letter upon his knees, 
4 in which he appeared to be deeply concerned 
x that a miſunderſtanding had becn the cauſe of 
4 our ſeparation, and aſſurgd me that while he 
i lived he would always acknowledge my fa- 
a vours. I never had been concerned in la w- 
. ſuits. I was fatisfied with his ſubmiſſions, and 
. thought no more but of getting Javotte out of 
, the Convent, as I had promiſed her. 

x Having waited for the Abbe Ramy's an- 
1 ſwer, I did not get to the Convent fo ſoon 
v as I expected. The Prioreſs was again gone 
t out, which vexed me; I aſked to ſee Javo:te, 
4 but that favour was not to be granted; a new 
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' fiſter door-keeper was inflexible, and told 


me very devoutly, that Madam would by no 
means allow money to be received for ſuch 
permiſſions, I was therefore obliged. to be 
contented with a promiſe ſhe made me to 
deliver a letter to Javotte, and another to the 
Prioreſs, both which I wrote directly, the 
ſiſter furniſhing me with paper, pen and ink, 
In my letter to Javotte I told her that buſi- 
| neſs which could not be delayed had prevent- 
ed my coming in time to ſee the Prioreſfs, 
to whom I was now going to write, to en- 
gage her to wait for me next day. In my 
letter to the Prioreſs, I told her I had an op- 
portunity of placing Javotte very much to 
her advantage; and that I begged to have the 
pleaſure of conferring with her upon the 
project that I had formed. Having given the 
two letters to the ſiſter, I went home, where 
I cauſed a Nomination to the Priory of D. 
to be made out in due form in favour of the 
Abbe Ramy, which I ſent him directly. He 
wrote me a very civil letter of thanks, with 
which I was ſo well pleaſed that I forgot what 
had paſſed, 

I returned pretty early next morning to 
the Convent, where I found the Prioreſs 
waiting for me in her parloir. My natural 
vivacity did not permit me to conceal my 
diſcontent. I told * that the reaſon of my 
; 7 A taking 
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taking Javotte out of the Convent, was to 
deliver her from importunities of which ſhe 
complained :- at the ſame time, I reproached 
her with having drawn a great deal of money 
from me, without having employed it for 
that poor girl. The artful Lady defended - 
herſelf very well, and began with offering 
me nine hundred livres of fifteen hundred 
which ſhe had received. She told me that 
the Abbe Ramy had not thought proper to 
give Javotte what had been promiſed, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not ſufficiently ſteady and. fixcd 
in the practice of Virtue, and that he thought 
it neceſſary to make her purchaſe the Super- 
fuous at the expence of ſome little mortifi- 
cations. It was then my paſſion roſe high. 
I made the Lady Prioreſs ſee,. by my bitter 
reproaches, that I was not the dupe of this 
ſtratagem, and that ſomething more than fine 
words was neceſſary to perſuade me, 

This good Lady told me ſo often that ſhe 
was wholly ignorant of any criminal views 
the Abbe might have upon Jayotte, that I 
yielded at laſt to her proteſtations, joined to 
the offer ſhe made of delivering the money 
ſhe had in her hands that moment. A beh:- 
viour ſo diſintereſted touched me, and I ought 
to ſay, to her praiſe, that I ſhould have been 
much in the wrong to ſuſpect her, ſince ſhe 
was not otherwiſe culpable than I had been 
in placing too much confidence in the Abbe, 
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She ſpoke to me in that dogmatical and 


- abſolute tone ſo natural to thoſe who com- 


mand, and einbarraſſed me not a little, by 
aſking what I intended to do with Javotte, 
and where I reſolved to place her. I was at 
a loſs. what to anſwer. I took it up upon 
a high cliff, and ſpoke as maſter. I faid ! 
was no longer in the humour of paying a 
penſion to this gid, and that 1 had found a 
place where ſhe would be kept gratis. The 
Prioreſs accepted the bargain, telling me ſhe 
would rather take the charge of her upon 
- herſelf alone, than ſuffer her to be made my 
Miſtreſs. At this word I took fire: J aſked 
her, if I had the reputation of a man eapable 
of ſo bafe an action; I at laſt brought my 
- devotion into plea: — butt this Lady knew bet- 
ter things, and told me very frankly, that 
1 paſſed for a man who had formerly led a 
ſcandalous life, and whom Heaven had been 
pleaſed to reclaim; that a moment was ſuf- 
- ficient to plunge me into the fame gulph 
again, She was in the right; a moment had 
made me forget all my projects of retirement, 
and I was more in love with Javotte than I 
ever had been before with any of her ſex. 
1 had no other deſign but to make her happy, 
if ſhe could be perſuaded to make me ſo. 
I took care, however, to conceal my views 
from the Priorefs ; but my filence did r 
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blind her, and the gueſſed at my thoughts 

without my ſpeaking, - It happens often that 

the more we endeavour to conceal a ſecret, 

the more it is diſcovered, particularly when 
we have to do with people who are acquainted 
with the human heart. In the mean time, 
I inſiſted on having Javotte out of the Con- 
vent directly; bat the Prioreſs told me, that | 
was abſolutely impoſſible, becauſe ſhe was » A 
indiſpoſed. I changed colour, the perceived | 
it, and told me of it, and my confuſion in- : 
creaſed, But I recovered by her aſſuring me 
that her .diſorder was a flight defluxion, 
which did not in the leaſt endanger her life, 
and only prevented going out. I afked to 
ſee her, but in that caſe there was a neceſſity 
of her getting out of bed, and the Prioreſs 
choſe rather to promiſe to deliver her up to 
me in a few days, than to expoſe A 
perhaps a worſe indiſpoſttion. 

I was therefore obliged to return 100 
alone. I ſent every day to know how ſhe did, 
and went often myſelf. I was always told 
ſhe was in bed. I was afraid that they con- 
cealed her malady from me, for which reaſon 
I ſent my Phyſician to viſit her, fully per- 
ſuaded — they would not refuſe to let him 
ſee her; but I was deceived. He was not 
more favoured- than I, being told that the 
houſe had a very able Phyſician, —_— h 
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had capacity enough to cure Javotte. Thus 
I lived for fifteen days in great uneaſineſs, 
amuſing myſelf with the preparation of an 
apartment for Javotte, and filling it with 
every thing ſhe could wiſh for. | 
I received one morning a letter from the 
Abbé Ramy, who wrote that he had been to 
take poſſeſſion of his living, that he ſhould 
think himſelf eternally obliged to me, and 
would have come to thank me perſonally but 
that he durſt not preſume to appear in my 
preſence. I deſired the bearer to tell him that 
I was glad the affair was ended; and this was 
all the anſwer I made to-this letter. Javotte 
took up my whole thoughts, and I went al- 
- moſt daily to her conyent, believing every 
time that I ſhould bring her along with me; 
without being able to accompliſh my deſign. 
I had a laquais, very artful tellow, who ob- 
ſerving my trouble took it in his head to offer 
me his aſſiſtance, and to promiſe me that I 
| ſhould be ſatisfied with his management. I 
+ - accepted his propoſal, He aſked me eight 
days, without telling me where he would go: 
I granted hls demands. He dreſſed himſelf as 
an Eceleſiaſtic, and thus diſguiſed went to the 
convent and deſired to ſpeak to Javotte; but 
that being refuſed, he demanded. an audience 
+ of the Lady Prioxeſs, to which he was ad- 
onitted, | He told her that be came at the uf 
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fire of the Abbe Ramy, and that he had 
ſomething of impartance to communicate to 
Javotte. The Prioreſs, out of regard to the 
Eccleſiaſtical habit, ordered that Javotte ſhould 
appear directly, but thought proper to be pre- 
ſent herſelf at the converſation. The feigned 

Abbé began, by way. of prelude, to — 4 
out piety in the different duties of it, and 
pretty much to the purpoſe; he next ſpoke 
of the paſſion of his pretended friend, whom 
he greatly blamed, but ſaid that he was now 

very ſorry for his fault. The Prioreſs, pre- 
poſſeſſed with the edifying air which he af- 
feed, and with the manner of his diſcourſing, 
ſcarce liſtened any more to what he ſaid, but 
walked too and again in the parlour. He took 
the advantage of a moment, when her face 
was turned from him, to lip a little billet 
into Javotte's hand, which contained only 
the following words. 

Do not appear to be ſurpriſed, if a perſon 
preſents himſelf as your father whom you do not 
know : that name muſt be made uſe of to get you 
out of this place, ſince they refuſe to deliver you 
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as to Monſieur de Verſorand, Burn this billet, 
he and keep your mind to your ſelf. 

ut 80 ſoon as he was certain that the Prioreſz 
ce had not ſeen what he had done, he added that 
de the Abbe Ramy had ſent him to aſk pardon 
le- of Javotte for the injurious diſcourſes his 256 
ire 
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ſion had dictated, and to engage her to re- 
member him in her prayers; and then retired, 
leaving the young girl very much ſurpriſed, 
and the Prioreſs very much edified with the 
piety of this worthy clergyman. 5 
Two days after he ſent to the convent an 
old man of ſixty, whom he had fully in- 
. ſtructed. He aſked for the Prioreſs and told 
= her that his name was ſuch, coachman to 
fuch a one, and father of a- girl named Ja- 
votte, whom they detained priſoner in the 
convent without his permiſſion, and that he 
inſiſted on having her reſtored to him direct- 
ly. The Lady wanted to. argue with him, 
but he began to ſwear with ſo good a grace, 
that ſhe judged, by his outrageouſneſs, he was 
Capable of any extremity, and, that all things 
conſidered, it was even beſt to let him have 
his daughter. She aſkéd him however a certi- 
ficate, by which it might. appear that ſhe had 
reſtored her to himſelf in quality of father. 
1 He deſired her to write what ſhe thought pro- 
| per, and he ſigned the name of Javotte s fa- 
ther, and brought the fair one, in an hour 
| after, to my houſe. I was extremely ſurpriſed, 
= but ſo charmed to ſee her, that I ſcarce in- 
| formed myſelf in what manner ſhe had got 
out of the convent, My laquais took care to 
| inform me: I laughed heartily at his ſcheme, 
5 and gave him a reward proportionable to the 
ſervice 
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ſervice which be Bad rendered me. I con- 
ducted the Belle into the apartment that had 
been fitted up for her, and left her alone with 
a chamber-maid I had hired to attend her, 
who. half with her will, half againſt it, 
forced her to throw off her old tattered ap- 
parel, and put on a genteel gay diſhabille; and 
this done ſhe came down to my apartment, 
How beautiful did ſhe appear to me ! She 
was quite different from herſelf ; the borrowed 
air which her new dreſs gave her, added ſtill to 
her charms ; modeſty and candour ſhone in 
her countenance ; every thing -in her ſpoke 
innocence, ' and invited me to rob her of it. 
She thanked me for the ſervices 1 had ren- 
dered her, and begged that I would give her 
cloaths more ſuitable to her condition, inti- 
mating that ſhe was not born to wear things 
ſo magnificent. Her ſimplicity raviſhed me. 
I told her it was all for her, that ſhe muſt 
make uſe of them, and that, if fineries pleaf- 
ed her, ſhe ſhould ſtill have a great deal 
more. I dined tete à tete with her, and af- 
ter dinner ſhe recounted all the diſpleaſures 
ſhe had met with in the convent, and joined 
to her own ſtory that of the Lady Prioreſs, 
which a boarder had learned more than fifteen ' 
years ago, and it had been handed down by 
tradition to all thoſe who had ſince come into 
the community. 
This 
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| The Lady was daughter to a mean citizen 
of Paris. A man very rich had made of her 
what 1 intended to make of Javotte. Aſter 


: | having kept conſtant to ber for ſome years, 


be had abandoned her for an opera girl leſs 
beautiful, and yet more amiable. The lols 
of her lover having diſguſted her with the 
world, ſhe threw berſelf into this convent, 
Where the ſame man had paid her patrimony; 
and by the credit of ſome of his friends, to 
hom he had recommended her, had. got 
her preferred to be Prioreſs. I remarked that 
Javotte had no diſſimulation, and but * 
little wit, which gave me great. pleaſure; 1 
founded my happineſs upon her ſimplicity, 
.and thought I ſhould be exempted from the 
diſagreeable ſcenes I had gone through with 
women of better underſtandings. We ſupped 
together, after which I permitted her to re- 
tire to her chamber. I had reſolved to aſſiſt 
at her undrefling, without her knowledge, 
and with that view went up a little after her 
and ſlipt into a wardrobe, where behind a 
glaſs door covered with a thin gauze, I had 
the pleaſure of obſerving how greatly ſhe was 
ſurpriaed with the magnificence of every thing 
about her. Nothing ever was more comical 
than the ceremonies ſhe uſed, and the diſ- 
courſe ſhe held with her waiting-maid. I ad- 

mired how ſtrongly. the idea of what we are, 
| poſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes us. Javotte, born in a condition to 
eſteem herſelf very happy in the honour of 
ſerving a Lady at her toilette, could not bear 
the thoughts of being attended by another at 
hers. She made ſo many. compliments to 
her waiting-maid, that I could ſcarce for- 
bear laughing aloud. But the moſt diverting 
part of the whole ſcene was her going to bed. 
I had cauſed a bed to be fitted up for her, 
which had belonged to the late Madam Dan- 
gemone. The ſtuff was a blue damaſk, trim- 
med with filver lace and taſſels. Javotte ex- 
amined it with great attention, but the more 
ſhe admired its richneſs and beauty, the more 
ſhe was obſtinate not to lie in it, and I more 
than once thought I ſhould have been obliged 
to ſhew myſelf to end the diſpute, by telling 
her it was my intention ſhe ſhould make uſe 
of it; but luckily the waiting-maid prevailed 
with her to go to bed, and I retired without 
noiſe. * The next morning as I was going up 
to viſit my Belle, word was brought that an 
honeſt attorney wanted to ſpeak with me. I 
ordered him to be admitted. He told me he 
was the Abbe Ramy's lawyer, that he was 
ſurpriſed a man of my fortune ſhould ſuffer 
kis name to be mentioned in a court of juſ- 
tice, that he had ſormerly ſummoned me 
for the payment of four thouſand livres due 
to his client, and that it would be more ad- 
| | viſeable 
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viſeable for me to make payment than to mul- 
tiply expences, which would riſe high, by 
| contending and that all my eſtates would be 
| directly ſeized, if I did not take care to pre- 
vent it. I told him the whole tory very na- 
turally, and added, that in giving him the pri- 
ory, my view was to procure ſubſiſtance to 
the Abbe, who could have no title, I thought, 
to the rent of two hundred piſtoles. He 
could not help acknowledging that the Abbe 
was a man of bad principles; and ſaid he was 
ſorry I had been uſed ſo ill, but adviſed me 
to pay. I point-blank refuſed, and defied 
him to force me. I reſolved. to entertain 
Javotte with this piece of news, and I found 
her ſtill in bed, where her waiting- maid had 
deſignedly amuſed her, that I might have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her in that ſituation. The 
firſt ſtep I made was to embrace her; ſhe 
made a vigorous reſiſtance, nevertheleſs I car- 
_ ried that point, and in order to puniſh her 
for her ſhyneſs, I wanted to kiſs her lovely 
boſom, which was quite uncovered, and how 
delicious the proſpe& ! She got out of my 
hands, jumped out 'of bed quite naked, and 
ran about the room ſeeking a place to hide 
herſelf ; in, upbraiding me with the moſt in- 
jurious language. In ſhort, almoſt furious 
to ſee herſelf naked, and not knowing where 
to retire, ſhe opened a window calling out 
as 
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as loudly as ſhe could for affiſtance. I flew 
to her, ſhut the window, and endeavoured 
as much as I could to diſſipate her fears. I 
left the room directly that my preſence might 
not irritate her. It muſt be owned that I 


never was better pleaſed ; the idea of touch- 


ing the heart of this beautiful damſel, and 
triumphing over rigid virtue, for the firſt 
time in my life, was charming. I gave her 
time to grow calm, and for ſome days kept 
out of her ſight, that I might not offer to 
her view the object of her indignation ; -I 
reckoned ſhe would be weary of being ſo 
loneſome, but I was deceived. She was 
delighted with my abſence, and rejoiced on 
being exempted from the neceflity of ſeeing 
a man who wanted to ſurpriſe her at a diſ- 
advantage. Not (faid ſhe to her waiting- 
maid) but that thoſe who can pretend to 
marriage, may hear men who make their 
addrefſes in an honourable way; but when 
there is no appearance that their defigns can 
be other than criminal, a girl muſt ſhut her 
ears to all their diſcourſe, and look upon 
them as her greateſt enemies, Monſieur de 
Verſorand, added ſhe, is one of thoſe who 
are to be avoided ; he is a man of rank, and 
only ſeeks to deſtroy the innocence of ſuch a 
girl as me, You are much deceived, 
replied the artful maid my good friend. I 
know 
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know that Monſieur thinks you as beautiful as 
the Angels, that he admires your Virtue, 


your graces, and your fimplicity. He is ex- 


tremely rich, and abſolutely at his own dif- 
poſal; why will you refuſe your own happi- 
neſs ? Why would. you perſuade yourſelf that 
he wants only to feduce you? You deſerve. 
that he ſhould make your fortune, he knows 


that you are worthy of it, and I make no 


doubt but theſe are his views. Far from 
ſhunning him, or of giving him a bad re- 
ception, as you have done, you muſt pay 
him great deference, deſire to ſee bim, and 
if poſſible augment, by a complaiſant be- 
haviour, .his prefent favourable opinion of 
you. Believe me, my dear Javotte, I know 
him better than you, there is not a man of 


more honour in the world. It was thus 
ſhe endeavoured to bring Javotte to my pur- 


poſe, who remained however inflexible, and 
could not even determine herſelf to have word 
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ſnaring converſation made her look upon 
her maid as a real friend, and intirely in her 
intereſt. This girl, as had been concerted 
betwixt her and me, feigned an indiſpoſition 
for near a month. I went every day to en- 
quire how ſhe did, and this gave me an oppor- 
tunity-of ſeeing every day the beautiful Ja- 
votte, who loved her to that degree that ſhe 

1 Was 


was not a minute abſent from her. I wis 
exactly informed of all that paſſed in their 
converſations about me. I ſpoke of love to 
Javotte, but in the moſt honourable and te- 
manner. I conſtantly told her that 
I ſhould eſteem myſelf the happieſt of mon, 
if I could procure her conſent to our mar- 
riage, and I repeated this fo often that ſhe, 
in-good earneſt, believed I had no other de- 
ſign. I gave her muſic and dancing maſters. 
All theſe people ſpoke to her of the world, 
but ſhe commanded their ſilence, obliging 
them to confine their diſeourſe to the leſſons 
they were to give her, and the moment that 
was over, diſmiſſed them with more Wan 
than politeneſs. 
In the mean time my procl was advais 


3 cing, and the Abbẽ had taken eare to lay ar- 
2 reſts wherever he thought I had any thing to 
d receive. I then opened my eyes, and went to 
d aſk advice of my notary, who gave me an 
n- Attorney, and this is what we may call 
Mn knocking a man in the head to ſave his life. 


er This Attorney finding me a down-right no- 
ed vice in law-afairs, thought proper to take the 
on advantage of my ignorance, a quality very 

| amiable, the Lawyers think, , particularly 'in 


ning to end, all my tranſactions with the 
Abbe, without forgetting my having given 
him 


a man who is rich. I recounted, from begin- 
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him the Priory. of 2500 livres to relieve him 
from indigence, and to prevent his rogueries. 


My Attorney, a good ſort of a man, but 


not over intelligent, being extravagantly fond 


of ample writings, had the imprudence to 


inſert every word of the explication I bad 
given, in a memorial by way of petition, 
which he preſented for me. This occaſioned 


a new proceſs... I was accuſed and convicted 
of Simony, and thus was obliged to defend 


myſelf againſt a crime of which I ſcarce knew 
the name. At the ſame time my affair with 
the Abbe, which was ſo ſimple, became 
doubtful, to ſay no more; becauſe it is the 
cuſtom in the courts to think, that whoever 
tranſgreſſes on one occaſion, is guilty in all 
others that may happen; and to charge with 
a thouſand faults the perſon Who has com- 
mitted one. This principle, abſurd as it 


- Is, has gained favour, and ſupports itſelf to 


the ſhame 'of Reaſon and the ruin of many 
private Perſons. In effect, was there any 
thing ſo extravagant as the diſcourſes which 
were held every where upon my unhappy af- 

ir. I was the dupe of a man who bad im- 
poſed upon my credulity, and abuſed my confi- 
dence in the moſt affecting and grievous man- 
ner. It was almoſt impoſſible for me to. elude 
the payment of the rent. The contract was 
in due form, and nothing but a REED 
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the part of the Abbe could vacate it. It 
was quite natural to give me notice by a ſum- 
mons, and I ſhould not have been averſe from 
pronouncing my own condemnation. | 

An Attorney made me at firſt hope, that 
a judgment would ſet aſide the contract. 
Was it poſlible not to be caught with ſuch a 
bait ? twenty-four thouſand livres are no tri- 
fling object, even to the richeſt private man. 
Afterwards, Advocates, gentlemen of great 
politeneſs and importance, gave me, for ready 
gold, advice more eloquent than ſolid, which 
augmented my confidence, and made me 
plunge myſelf deeper in the gulph of Chi- 
cane. In fine, judges of integrity and know- 
ledge received me well, promiſed me prompt 
diſpatch, with compliments on my future 
ſucceſs ; and yet writingy were heaped -upon 
writings, and my affair was embroiled on pte- 
tence of being cleared up, My eſtate was 
ſeized, which reduced me to the onerous ex- 
pedient of borrowing; and in fhort, to my 
preſent load of diſtreſs I had the melancholy 
proſpe of an uncertain judgment to add. 

Such was my condition, and the pleaſure 
alone of ſeeing Javotte could ſoften my ſuf- 
feringsz but, what do I ſay? her virtue gave 
me new diſpleaſures, every time I attempted 
any freedoms with her. In ſhort, the puſhed - 
her ferocity ſo far, as to refuſe me the inno- 
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cent pleaſure of procuring her the education 
due to her beauty and fine.natural parts. She 
diſmiſſed all the maſters. whom I bad given 
her, and told me, very plainly, that ſhe 
would never ſee them more. I employed, 
to no purpoſe, the moſt preſſing ſollicitations ' 
to engage her to continue her leflons, in 
which ſhe advanced-greatly, without .intend- 
ing it. I adored her; of what is not ſuch a 
lover capable? I carried my flattery ſo far as 
to make her underſtand that the muſt form 


| herſelf, and be in a condition to appear in the 


world, before I married her; which was not 
however my intention; but if ſuch treache- 
ries are not allowable i in love, tis very cer- 
tain they are in uſe. Conſider, ſaid I to 
her, that to live in the world, you muſt be 
as others in it; that you can never diſpenſe 
with knowing as much as the women. with 
whom you converſe, without expoſing your- 
ſelf to criticiſm in proportion to your want 
of knowledge. Ho does a paſſionate 
lover ſuffer in ſeeing the object of his deſires 
expoſed to little mortifications ? Javotte was 
ſtill Javotte ; that is to ſay, inflexible, and 


a year paſſed without our being on better terms 
of friendſhip, though we knew one another 


much better. One day that ſhe appeared to 
be in a tolerable good humour, and by her 
chearfulneſs made me cafier than uſual, I 

. ventured 
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ventured to bring muſic and dancing again 
upon the carpet. She heard me with calmneſs 
enough, and thereafter told me there was 
one method of engaging her to learn all that 
1 thought neceſſary. I aſked her with that 
carneſtneſs which the deſire of ſeeing a wo- 
man's charms augmented whom we love, in- 
ſpires, what it was. It is, ſaid ſhe, that 
you will be ſo good to place me in a 
convent as a boarder; if you conſent to 
this, Sir, I ſhall believe that you intend 
to marry me, and ſhall endeayour to deſerve 
your goodneſs by all the attentions of which 
I am capable. You may ſend there all the 
maſters in Paris. I will learn every thing, 
and promiſe you that from morning to night 
| ſhall be conſtanlty employed in taking leſ= 
ſons : nothing will chagrine me. I ſhall be 
ſafe in a convent, and, which is more, decent- 

ly in it; an advantage. that I have not at your 
houſe, and of which you can no longer deprive 
me, if you have any eſteem for me. | 
Aſter this propoſal Javotte left me, wich 
an intention, no doubt to give me time to 
reflect, and come to a reſolution. But ſhe 
knew not love, Was it likely that I ſhould 
conſent to be ſeparated from her? I had an 
incredible pleaſure in beholding her, and 
found that ſhe was abſolutely neceſſary to my 
happineſs. As this was the caſe, I did not 
heſitate a moment on what I was to do: It 
L 2 was 
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was decided that Javotte ſhould remain with 
me, and that I ſhould leave nothing unat- 
| tempted to gain my ends. I had a ſecret in- 
terview with her waiting-maid, who was an 
intelligent girl, if ever there was any. I 
ordered her to ſtudy the taſte of the lovely 
Javotte, and to inform me exactly of every 
thing that could flatter her. That ſtudy 
is already made, Sir, anſwered ſhe- This 
little creature is, if I may ſo ſpeak, a down- 
right demon for virtue. She has little or no 
wit, ſhe abhors reading, and particularly the 
amuſing books you have given her, The ſe- 
rious Romances tire her, the ludicrous ſhe 
deſpiſes as fooliſh; criticiſm diſpleaſes her, 
tragedy afflicts her, voluptuous writings are 
her deteſtation. La Payſanne parvenue * 
alone hits her Ladyſhip's taſte, from a con- 
formity, no doubt, of Janette's adventures 
with her own. For a month paſt I lulled her 
aſleep with this book, and we are now almoſt 
at the end of one volume. 

I was greatly concerned to ſee Javotte had 
ſo little diſpoſition for a ſtate to which ſhe 
was called by her birth, her beauty, and my 
love. I began to think I ſhould never be 
able to reduce her, and that the wiſeſt courſe 
was to abandon her. But Virtue i is * | 


- The Fortunate r | 
even. 
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even by its enemies. I could not reſolve to 
puniſh Javotte ſo cruelly; on the contrary I 
determined to do her good. How to accom- 

pliſh it was the queſtion, ſince I did not intend 

to marry her? I thought of ſeveral ways 

to oblige her, and was juſt upon the point 

of conſulting her own inclination, when a 
thought came into my head that ſhe loved me, 

and waited till I ſhould force her to make 

me happy. I faid to myſelf upon this head, 

all that occurs to an amorous rake in his ſoli- 
loquies: I looked upon her reſiſtance as the 

effect of prejudices flowing from a vulgar edu- 
cation, and I conceived the monſtrous project 

of carrying off, by force, the fruit of a vir- 

tue the more to be reſpected, as it had unaſ- 

ſiſted. withſtood dangerous opportunities, preſ- 

ſing ſolicitations, artful diſcourſes, important 
ſervices, ſince they were neceſſary ones, and, 
in fine, inclination, which I pretended ſhe 
had for me. | | 
In order to be well with her, I began by - 
telling her, that I conſented to her being a 
boarder in a convent which ſhe ſhould cbuſe, 
herſelf. I never ſaw a girl better pleaſed. 
She was then in my apartment, but ſome 
body coming, ſbe went up to her own cham- 
ber, and for: the firſt time appeared to be 

vexed that ſhe was obliged to leave me. 
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In the evening I went to ſup with her in 
her own apartment. Her eyes ſparkled with 
that lively joy which the pleaſure of obtaining 
what one has long deſired, gives. Our con- 
verſation was eaſy and diverting enough. 1 
diſcourſed of my love ſometimes at a diſtance, 
and ſometimes in terms more cloſe and pre- 
ciſe. I covered my paſſion with a veil ſo de- 
cent, that a girl of a better conception than 
Javotte, would have had difficulty enough 
to have penetrated into my views. After 
ſupper T'remiiried, on pretence of ſettling in 
what manner ſhe was to live in the convent, 
I told her that I muſt 'be deeply ſmitten to 
conſent to every thing that ſhe inclined. She 
thanked me modeſtly. I fancied that ſhe was 
ſomewhat animated, which made me ſpeak 
of my paſſiom in a more preſſing manner. I 
employed, to engage her to make me happy, 
the moſt tender and lively ſollicitations, the 
moſt flattering promiſes, and the moſt ſtrik- 
ing marks of deſpair; ſhe trembled, but was 
otherwiſe unmoved. In the mean time my 
paſſion roſe higher and higher, her reſiſtance 
rendered me furious, and I made, in order 
to triumph, efforts proportioned to my de- 
fires. She defended herſelf with equal ar- 
dour and more ſtrength. Her ſhrieks were 
uſeleſs, her waiting-maid alone could ſuc- 
cour her, and I was ſure ſhe would do 
| : nothing, 
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nothing. When Javotte ſaw herſelf betray- | 
ed by that very girl, in whom ſhe had entire- 
ly confided, ſhe was mad with anger, and 
became quite outrageous. The combat was 
long, and ſupported on both ſides with an 
aſtoniſhing vigour. But at length ſhe re- 

mained miſtreſs of the field of battle, and T 
was forced to leave her chamber, carrying 
nothing with me, as the fruit of all my fa- 
tigue and labour, but the ſhame of being 
vanquiſhed, and a good number of ſcratches. 

I went to bed in great wrath againſt Ja- 
votte, and was under too violent an agitation 
to be able to ſleep. I amuſed myſelf with 
finding out a method to get rid of this mo- 
dern Lucretia, in ſuch a manner, that in 
puniſhing her I ſhould abandon her to her un- 
happy fate, without her even finding any af- 
ſiſtance from her parents. But my fury va- 
niſhed, Reaſon came to enlighten me, and I 
ſoon felt that I alone was guilty. What has 
ſhe done to me, ſaid I to myſelf? She is 
chaſte ; chaſtity is all ſhe has, and ſhe will 
preſerve it. Am I fo unreaſonable to charge 
her with it as a crime? No. If I am not 
ſo happy to be virtuous myſelf, I at leaſt 


know how to reſpe& it in others. I will be- 


friend Javotte; ſhe is more beautiful than 
Hortenſia, and more deſerving. of my bene- 
ſactions. Sleep at laſt ſeized me, but did 

| L4 not 
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not change my ideas. Next morning when 
I awaked, I ſent for Javotte's waiting-maid 
to come and ſpeak to me. I ordered her to 
tell her miſtreſs, that ſhe was at liberty to 
go, when ſhe thought proper, to the convent ' 
Dees where I would pay her penſion, what 
ſhe ſhould agree for; that I begged ſhe would 
excuſe the inſult I had been guilty of, and 
that I would make ſuch reparation as would 
induce- her to forget it. My offers were ac- 
cepted, Javotte went out two hours after to 
go and chuſe her lodging at. the convent ; 
but ſhe forgot to return. I fancied ſhe was 
apprehenſive that I might change my mind, 
and for that reaſon remained , in the convent, 
I ſent to it, they had not ſeen her; I went 
myſelf; the mother Prioreſs aſſured me, with 
' ſuch an air of ſincerity, that ſhe knew not 
what I meant, that I was ſorced to believe 
her. Thus Joſt I this beautiful girl, at a 
time when I began to eſteem her, and conſe- 
quently to deſerve her confidence, which ſhe 
had, with ſo great juſtice, refuſed me ſome 

time before, 
The ſame week my proceſs with the Abbe 
Ramy was judged, entirely to my diſadyan- 
tage. I appealed from the ſentence, and was 
made to hope for better ſucceſs in a higher 
court. I thought that a proceſs of ſo long 
duration could not miſs of being ſufficiently 
inſtructed, 
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inſtructed, and that the pretenſions of the 
parties having been conteſted for above a year, 


the Judges had only to view and pronounce. 
All that had been done was abſolutely uſeleſs. 


They began anew, as if nothing had been 
done, with this difference, that the new re- 
viſion was more dilatory, and 3 
more expenſive. 

Six months paſſed before it was decided 
who were to be my Judges; at length J fell 
to the lot of a chamber leſs expeditious than 


numerous. The only material point now, as 

I was told, depended on procuring the intereſt 
of a certain Monſieur Futil, a ſort of half 
, Robe-man, half Financer;. a man well known 


in all the courts, and who acted, in the grand 


manner, what they term Sollicitor of Pro- 


ceſſes: This was his folly, | 

He was a young man agreeable enough as 
to his perſon. He was born to be extrava- 
gant, and whether he had felt this vocation, 
or not, he had conſecrated himſelf. to the Se- 
rious, and acted it fo wretchedly that his ridi- 
cules gave diverſion, Vaſt in his projects, 


- heedleſs in his conduct, arrogant in ſueceſz, 


and cringing in adverſity z he pretended. to 
know every thing, except his own miſtakes, 
which he never would acknowledge : more 
prodigal than generous, more covetous than 
oeconomiſt; he ruined himſelf by endeavour- 
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ing to grow rich. Law, building, finances, 
politics, and even the polite arts, could 
ſcarce ſet bounds to his vaſt inſufficiency. 
Under the ſhade of a miſtaken air of wiſdom, 
and of. birth, the more brilliant as it was 
quite recent, he fancied himſelf beloved by | 
' thoſe who laughed at him, and eſteemed by 
thoſe whom he greatly ne with his com- 
Pany. 
His wife, young and handſome, had ſo- 
often heard that ſhe held in the world a con- 
fiderable rank, that ſhe very ſincerely believ- 
edit. A man of quality had confirmed her 
in this idea, by making his court to her. 
But he had lately thrown her off in ſo. ungen- 
teel a manner, that he had given her a diſguſt 
to firſt rate quality. Things were in this ſitu- 
ation when I was introduced to her by a per- 
ſon who was my friend, as well as hers. T'wo 
days after, perceiving that none of her huſ- 
band's ridicules eſcaped: her, I concluded her 
to be a woman of ſenſe and taſte, and took it 
into my head to make a conqueſt of her; in 
which I found difficulties. 
Nothing diſpoſes a woman leſs to engage 
in a ſecond intrigue, than the bad ſucceſs of a 
former. Nevertheleſs, ſhe confidered that I 
was fitter for her purpoſe than her firſt lover, 
becauſe I was not a man of quality. This 


refleQion was of advantage to me; I per- 
ceived 
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ceived it, and loſt no fime. The moment 
the had promiſed to love me, I took it for 
granted that ſhe actually then loved me, and 
I preſſed her to make me happy. She ſtood 
upon the defenſive for ſome time in a very 
decent and very reſolute manner. In fine, 
ſhe confeſſed one day, that with the greateſt 
good-will in the world, it was not in her pow- 
er to do any thing for me, as ſhe could not 
give me one private - moment at her own 
houſe. In reality, with robe-men we ſeldom 
find that liberty which reigns among people- 
in high liſe. The man of quality has his 
miſtreſs, and does not take amiſs that his 
wife has her lover. Ee only ſees her at ta- 
ble, in the play-houſes, or at aſſemblies, 
where they meet by chance. If he goes 
fometimes to her apartment, it is a ſerious 
viſit he pays her, which is notified, at leaſt, 
the day bef ore, that ſhe may be prepared to 
receive him. My Lady, on ber part, acts. 
with the ſame circumſpection. Thus the hap- 
| Pineſs of life depends upon a right underſtand- 
ing, and making the proper, as well as timely | 
diſpoſition, 

I had no little private houſe of retreat, and 
there was no way of bringing a Lady fo well; 
known as Madam Futil to my houſe, whoſe 
viſit might have been of very bad conſe- 
quence to my law affairs. I racked my brains 
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to find out an expedient, and was at laſt de- 
termined to aſk the uſe of a friend's little plea- 
ſure houſe, when one morning I received the 
- Bllowing advertiſement ſcaled. 
bit is to give notice, that Madam Def 
pres has made choice in ®**** ſireet of a houſe 
very commodious for rendezvous, People may 
come in and go out without being ſeen, and 
are furniſhed with all ſorts of refreſhments at 
re onable prices. 

is diſcovery pleaſed ns, becauſe I want- 
ed ſuch a place. I went the very ſame day 
to this obliging Lady's houſe, and found, with 
pleaſure, that there was no impoſition in her 
dill. The houſe ſtood oppoſite to a high wall, 
which put a bar to the curioſity of neigh- 
bours. It was diſtributed into little chambers 
genteely furniſhed, and in a manner ſuitable 
to the inſtitution. A bed and two chairs oc- 
copied the half of every chamber, a toilette 
and a chimney furniſhed the other half. In 
the lower end was a gardrobe, ornamented 
as that. of a blooming young Abbeſs. All 
the rooms were in a corridor, or gallery, 
pretty like that of a convent, and all num- 
dered. At the fide of every door there was 
A turning machine, by means whereof ſer- 
vant-maids, very intelligent, ſerved their 
gueſts with dinner or ſupper, if they thought 
proper. Whea any . inclined to go mM 
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of any of theſe cells, he was obliged to ring a 
bell, upon which, a maid who came to 
know his commands went and rung a great 
bell that was heard all over the houſe, and 
this was the fignal for every aas to keep in 
cloſe quarters. The ſame formalities were 
obſerved on the arrival of new gueſts, and 
thus people could go in and come out with- 


out being ſeen by one another, though there 


was a continual flux and reflux | in this palace 
of pleaſure. 

I left it highly delighted with what I had 
ſeen. I went to ſup at Madam Futil's, to 
whom J recounted all the particulars of my 
new diſcovery, She had no time to make me 
any anſwer, but it was ſufficient to me that 
ſhe underſtood me. 

Next morning her huſband wrote me, that, 
if 1 was going to the Opera, be begged I 
would take his wife along with me, her 
| horſes being out of order, and that he ſhould 
be obliged to me for this favour. I underſtood 
the affair much better than he. I anſwered 
that I would not fail to wait upon his Lady, 
and accordingly went to her houſe at four 
o'clock. I found her in top dreſs, and beau- - 
tiful as an Angel. We ſaid there would, no 
doubt, be a great deal of company at the 
opera, and that we ought to be there early, 
that we might find places, We drove to 

Madam 


Madam Defpres's, who received us very 
racioufly. I made my coach wait in the 
reet with Madam Futil's footman and mine; 

and was under ſome uneaſineſs left they ſhould. 

diſcover at whoſe houſe we were: I ſpoke' of 
it to Madam Deſprés, who affured me that 
| her porter (fot ſhe had one) was as much to be 
depended upon as herſelf; and, that L might 
de perfectly eaſy upon that head, ſhe owned 
that her porter was her huſband, and that the 

did not think ſhe could ſafely truſt any other 

with a poſt of ſuch importance. | 

After the ſignal of the great bell was given, 

we were conducted to the ſecond floor, where 

we were ſhut up in a chamber like thoſe 
which I had ſeen. the day before on the firſt 
floor. The little Lady Futil ſeemed charm+ 
ed to find herſelf thus in liberty. I wanted 
to take advantage of this critical minute, but 
ſhe ſtopped me very ſeriouſly. More volup- 
tuous than tender, ſhe intended that nothing 
ſhould be wanting to my pleaſures. She went 
to the toilette, where ſhe threw off all her 
ſuperfluous. and even neceſſary ornaments ; 

- ſo that in a moment ſhe was in my arms al- 

moſt naked. I gave myſelf up to the tran- 

ſports of pleaſure with which this ſight in- 
ſpired me, and they were the more lively, 
that my late long fit of devotion had made 


- me loſe the reliſh as well as the practice. I 
perceived 
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perceived that Madam Futil had for gallantry 
qualities much above her condition, and 1 
made my advantage of them ſo happily, that 
ſhe found in me more charms than I diſco- 
vered in her. „ 

The time of an opera is often tedious. All 
depends upon the manner of employing it. 
It was already eight o'clock, and we had no 
thoughts of going. But . night that came 
ſtealing upon us, made us think of a retreat. 
Two wax candles were brought and con- 
veyed to us by the means of the turning 
conveniency. - The Lady fat down to het 
toilette, and dreſſed herfelf with great deli- 
beration. In fine, we left this delicious. 
place, promiſing Madam Defpres to ſee her 
again in a ſhort time. We were too muck 
charmed with one another to think of what 
we were to ſay about the opera. Our whole 
occupation, in our way home, was reiterated 
promiſes of mutual love, and mutual proofs. 
of tenderneſs, not ſuch as we could have 
wiſhed, but ſuch as the ſituation of two lovers. 
(placed oppoſite to one another in a coach 
that drove very faſt, and in which every mo- 
tion was obſervable by the light of flambeaux) 
could permit. | | 

Futil had made a great many viſits that 
day, and not finding himſelf well in any one 
place, which was generally the caſe, had 
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gone in queſt of us to the opera. He was 
not only ſurpriſed not to find us there, but 
had the impudence to tell us ſo before a 
company bad enough, but very numerous. 
In any other place I ſhould have perhaps been 
we idle but there impudence was my 
refuge, 1 told him that on leaving his houſe 
we had paid two viſits to friends of his wife, 
and thereafter we had gone to the opera where 
we could find no place. Morbleu, cried he, 
interrupting me, that cannot be; for there 
was ſcarce a ſoul in the houſe. Very 
=h Sir, anſwered I, we muſt, ſince it 
is ſo, confeſs, that being very indifferent 
about the opera, we choſe rather to take the 
advantage of the fine day for an airing in the 
wood of Boulogne with Madam Vilmane. 
I there named a woman of his acquaintance 
who paſſed. her whole time, in a manner, 
with Madam Futil, and could give her friend 
a caveat in caſe of explication, At the very . 
inſtant pops in the identical Madam de 
Vilmane, who aſked us all with an affecta- 
tion and ceremony that made me almoſt 
crazy, how we did. Then ſhe began a 
raving at Authors and Players, adding, that 
ſhe was juſt come from ſeeing a wretched 
Tragedy. This is odious, ſaid ſhe. What, 
muſt we then bire boxes for the privilege of 
being tired to * with a dull piece, and, 
for 
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for decency's ſake, obliged not to ſtir till 
the clock ſtrikes nine? I proteſt I will go no 
more but to good plays. It is true, I ſhall 
find no body there. Well, we fit more at 
our cafe, come out content, and without 
being crowded, Afterwards ſhe fell to 
anatomiſing the Tragedy in queſtion, in a 
manner very inſtructive, and quite different 
frem an <rdinary woman; but none of us were 
in a ſituation to give much heed, or beſtow 


any encomiums upon her diſſertation ; it was 


therefore dropt, as well as the piece which had 
given riſe to it. Futil aſked his wife very 
ſeriouſly, if it was abſolutely impoſſible, that 
he ſhould be informed where ſhe had been, 
She was under ſome confuſion, but extri- 
cated herſelf by aſſuming an haughty air. 
She anſwered, that he ſhould know it at a 
proper time. This was ſaid with an air of 
myſtery and diſdain that ſurpriſed me. The 
obſtinate huſband was not otherwiſe ſatisfied 
with the anſwer, but he was in the habit of 
holding his peace with thoſe who ſpoke louder 
than he; not a word more came out of his 
mouth, and we fat down to table. The 
whole company obſerved Madam Futil and 
me with the moſt malicious compaſſion. A 

very honeſt man, who was there by chance, 


whiſpered in Madam de Vilmane's ear the. 
ſubject of the huſband's bad humour, 14 
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artful woman received the advice with an air 
of indifference. A moment after ſhe ſpoke 
of ſome known perſons whom ſhe had found 
in the Wood of Boulogne. What do you 
mean, Madam, cried lr you ſay you 
was at the French houſe? - Ves, the day 
before yeſterday, anſwered ſhe; ; and in my 
life I never was ſo much tired: I wanted to 
revenge myſelf on the piece, and you will 
allow, I hope, that I have acquitted myſelf 
tolerably well. If I told you that I was juſt 
come from the play, it was to render the 
thing more affecting. I thought you knew 
that your Lady and I, with Monſieur de 
Verſorand, had been at the Wood of Bou- 
logne. By my faith, I knew nothing of 
the matter (replied Futil, who greedily 
ſwallowed the bait) you have made there a 
very difagreeable gui pro quo, and , . . I 
was angry with Madam Futil and Monſieur 
de Verſorand. The myſterious- air with 
which they ſpoke, gave me umbrage, and 
you are all three to blame. Learn from me 
that ſuch matters are not to be jeſted with; 
this is my advice. Agreed, ſaid Madam 
de Vittnane, but if it be not allowed to jeſt, 
it is leſs ſo to be angry. The affirmative 
tone does not become a hufband in ſuch a 
caſe, otherwiſe he deſerves all that he ſeems 
to ſuſpeet. Believe me, Sir, it is often 
dangerous 
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dangerous to give a wife | occaſion to make 
reſlections, and there is that man who would 
not have been deceived, but becauſe he was 
afraid of being ſo. You are in the right, 
Madam, replied a Counſellor ; your moral 
is good, we feel the ſolidity of it, but we 
want .the power to put it in practice. A 
large field for reflections was here opened, 
and every one was preparing to give his 
opinion, when a young and pretty woman 
put a ſtop to our career, by a ſong very 
* modiſh, and ſung prettily enough. She had 
her reaſons for preventing the huſbands; who 
were preſent, from making too many re- 
flections, hers was ſeated at my ſide, and her 
lover at hers. Her voice was agreeable, and 
ſupported by a little method and taſte. Every 
one was charmed to hear her, and particu- 
larly thoſe who had been obliged: to bear a 
part in the converſation. Monſieur Futil 
loved the table, and if eating a great deal, 
and drinking no leſs, may be called ſhining, 
he was in reality among the brighteſt, The 
muſic enlivened him, he made us all ſing, 
and in the mean time drank fo large a quan- 
tity of different liquors, with a deſign to 
drown grief, that he was ſoon incapable to 
think of it. In fine, we parted about three 
in the morning. I went to bed, the mo- 
ment I got home, very well ſatisfied with 
my 
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my day's work. I paſſed a part of the night 
congratulating myſelf upon my good fortune, 
and endeavouring to perſuade myſelf that 1 
ſhould love my Miſtreſs ſo long as I lived. 
This is preciſely what ſuits me, ſaid I to 
myſelf ; ſhe is young, lovely, and tolerably 
witty, Her huſband is a weak man, who 
will never diſturb me. I have found a trea- 
ſure, I am no longer young, I ought to be 
no longer fooliſh. The wiſeſt courſe I can 
take is to have done with adventures, and to 
confine myſelf within the bourgeois ciicle, 
which I ſhall find at Futil's. I ſhall- begin 
with laughing at the ridicules which I obſerve 
there, by degrees I ſhall accuſtom myſelf to 
them, and in the end give into them as well 
as others, without perceiving that I do ſo. 
I fell aſleep upon this magnificent plan. 
When I awaked next morning, I was told 


that Monſieur Futil had been waiting above 


an hour in my anti-chamber, I ordered that 
| A ſhould be brought in, and received him 

in bed. He approached me with the moſt 

_ affable air, and made me, in delicate and 
well-choſen terms, the moſt polite excuſes, 
I heard him patiently without interruption, 
and thereafter aſked bim very calmly to ex- 
plain himſelf, Judging by my cold air that 
I was very much irritated againſt him; he 
redoubled his civilities. In ſhort, 1 at laſt 

; diſcovered 
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diſcovered that all ' the pompous galimatias of 
his elaborate ſqeech terminated in his begging 
I would not be offended at his ſuſpecting me 
of being capable of acting in concert with 
his wife to deceive him, I did all I could to 
diſſipate his fears, and as a proof that I loved 
him, promiſed to ſup with him again that very 
evening. He embraced me, and we parted 
the beſt friends in the world. 

For near a month I was from morning to 
night in that houſe, where I was fo heartily 
wearied that I was at laſt obliged to confeſs 
it to Madam Futil, endeavouring to foften 
this impertinence in the moſt polite manner 
I could, I told her that I had been always 
accuſtomed to live with people of quality, 
that in her houſe, I was as it were in a new 
world, of which I neither knew the manners 
nor how I ſhould behave, I concluded with 
begging that ſhe would not take it amiſs in 
me if I had a little communication with my 
old friends, without renouncing the pleaſure 
of accompanying her often to Madam Deſ- 
pres's, to whom we had always continued to 
render frequent viſits. She underſtood my 
drift, but diſſembled. She only ſaid ſhe was 
ſorry her merit was not ſufficient to engroſs 
me wholly to herſelf, and if I were much in 
love with her, I would be blind to every 
body in her houſe but herſelf, I do not 
| know 
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know well what anſwer- I ſhould have made 
do chis, but ſomebody came in, which, hap- 
pily for me, interrupted our converſation. 
Fifteen days thereafter, ſhe told me there 
was an abſolutely neceſſity of my eoming 
- oftetier to her houſe; that my proceſs was 
ready to be judged, and that it was of great 
conſequence to me to have the good- will of 
my Judges. I believed her, and had reaſon 
to be thankful. In three different days 1 
ſaw all thoſe who were to decide my affair. 
They were extremely civil upon Monſieur 
Futil's account, with whom they ſaw I was 
very intimate. Every one of them made 
me hope for the moſt advantageous ſucceſs, 
and I was pretty well aſſured that they not 
only ſpoke ſincerely, but that they were 
likewiſe very fond of me. I was charmed 
with this diſcovery, and to make them fill 
more favourable, gave them ſeveral enter- 
tainments, ſometimes to the Whole collective 
body, and ſometimes to particular members, 
but always in a magnificent manner. One 
day, I picked out fix of the youngeſt, and 
made them ſup with an equal number of the 
prettieſt girls in Paris. Another day, I in- 
vited the old Dons, and gave them a' more 
exquiſite ſupper, but ſuppreſſed the article of 
women, more troubleſome than agreeable 
to gray hairs: When the converſation be- 
FEY : came 
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came a little lively and briſk, I judged by their 
diſcourſe, that the remembrance of paſt, plea- 
ſures diverted them much, and that they ſtill 
endeavoured to realiſe thoſe agreeable ideas. 
Some days after, I furniſhed-them with a fair 
opportunity. . 

With a view to this, 1 grevailed with M. 
Futil to permit his wife, for once, to do the 
honours of . my. houſe : he conſented. At the 
deſire of this Lady, I had a great many others 
very beautiful; who amuſed theſe grave 
Judges to admiration. The ſupper was de- 
licious, and of long duration. Upon leaving 
the table the ſeniors were for retiring, but 
in vain; the young men hurried them into a 
Saloon prepared for the ball. Some friends, 
whom I had invited, waited for us, all diſ- 
guiſed. I had cauſed to bring ſome Domino's ; 
whoever pleaſed took them, and had the 
pleaſure of not being known at leaſt for ſome 
minutes. For it was not poſſible to remain 
long incognito in an aſſembly of at moſt ſixty 
perſons, who knew one another. At ſix in 
the morning, one of them tired and ſleepy, 
touched his repeating watch, which gave the 
alarm, and made the others file off the beſt 
way they could. Our Judges took a nap for 
a couple of haurs, and then appeared on the 
bench. Wo to the Parr pleaders who fell 
into their hands that day, and whoſe juſt 

claims 
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claims required a full hearing. They were 
all aſleep on the bench. Men are not made 


of iron, there is a necellity of * ſome- 
where, : 

Three days after my proceſs was judged, 
and I gained it with one voice, The ſen- 
tence that had been obtained againſt me was 
reverſed in all its parts; the Plaintiff declared 
ill founded in all his demands, and condemned 
to coſts : in ſhort, the contract of which he 

was in poſſeſſion, declared null. The poor 


Abbe was like a man riſen from the dead 
with this thundering Arret : he ſent me the 


contract in a letter, in which he appeared as 
humble as he had been haughty. I was affect - 
ed with his diſaſter; forgave him my expen- 
ces, and ſent him a hundred louis to pay. his 
own ; thus concluded this unhappy affair. 
The ſame day Monſieur Futil, fatigued with 
ſeveral parties he had made the preceding days, 
dined amply and went to bed. His wife ſent 
me word to wait for her! ſhe came to my 
gate about a quarter of an hour after, and we 
drove ſtraight to Madam Defpres's, where we 


celebrated, in a moſt agreeable manner; my , 


triumph i in the country of Chicane. 
Little accuſtomed to pew a day in bed; 


Futil could not fleep, he got up, drefled, 


and went to viſit a beautiful widow, involved 
in law, whom he protected, and with whom 
| | .he 
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he was almoſt as well as I was with his wife, 
excepting the conveniencies. This fair Lady 
had a mother in the houſe with her, who 
acted the part of a jealous huſband, and 
whoſe vigilant care was the only obſtacle. to 
ber lover's happineſs. I do not know by 
what chance this lovely widow had diſcovered 
the habitation of Madam , Deſpres, and had 
been informed how graciouſly people were 
received in that houſe. She regaled her lover 
with this diſcovery upon his coming in; the 
mother was gone out; Futil, whom oppor- 
tunity. rendered more preſſing, ſollicited ſo 
warmly that he prevailed with the Belle to 
let herſelf be conducted to this temple of 
undiſturbed pleaſure, They arrived at the 
door in a hackney, as we were getting into 
Madam Futil's coach. Her huſband, who 
did not chuſe to be ſeen, kept ſnug in his 
vehicle. He ſaw us, at a diſtance, coming 
out of the houſe, and getting into the coach 
without knowing as yet who we were, but 
when he came up to the place where the 
coach ſtopped, he perfectly knew his own 
livery and his wife's, berlin, as well as us 
who were in it, without our having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of | his being ſo near us, becauſe 
there was no ſervant but the Widow's be- 
hind the hackney. How great was his 
aſtoniſhment when ſhe made him go into the 

Vor. I, M very 
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very ſame houſe from whence he' had ſeen 
us come out. Is it here, ſaid he to her, 


with an air of conſternation? Les, Sir, 


anſwered his Belle without ceremony. He 
was ſo much maſter of his choler to allow 
himſelf, without opening his mouth, to be 


conducted into a hall, where it was the 


cuſtom to wait for the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
and where he waited with all the rage and 
fury poſſible. At laſt ſhe appeared. Ma- 
dam, faid he, with a tone capable to frighten 
one of leſs courage, do you know the Gen- 
deman and Lady who * Jeſt "now ae Uits 
houſe? 
Ig̃t but little regards you, Sir, anſwered Ma- 
dam Deſpres very calmly; I know whom I 
receive, but I do not- think it is proper to 
let you into ſuch ſecrets. Morbleu, Ma- 
dam, cried he, it is. .. it is. . . Morbleu, 


I will be even with you.. . it is my curſed | 
wife, underſtand you -me now, and. 2 „ 


Very well, Sir, anſwered the intriguing 
Dame, you have in hand ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of revenge, of what do you complain? 
Come, get up ſtairs, and make no noiſe. 
Saying this, ſhe conducted him to one of 
Venus's cells, where ſhe locked him in with 


the beautiful Widow, whoſe tender com- 
plaiſance made him ſoon forget all his mis- 
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In the mean time, I had returned with 
Madam Futil to her houſe, where I intended 
to wait for her huſband, to return him thanks 
for the ſervices he had rendered me in my 
law-ſuit. This Lady and I were amuſing 
ourſelves with a party at piquet tete à tate, 
when word was brought that a Lady in a 
hackney-coach wanted to ſpeak with me. 
This viſit ſurpriſed me; I went down, and 
whom ſhould I find but Mrs, Deſpres, who, 
in two words, told me what had happened at 
her houfe. I was thunder-ſtruck. She told 
me, by way of palliative, that if I could 
Madam Futil's coachman and two la- 
quais, the fact might be denied; but that 
there was not a moment to be loſt. I thanked 
her, promiſing to let her know what ſhould 
happen, and then went into the houſe. I 
was at a loſs, whether I ſhould communi» 
cate this misfortune to. the Lady, before I 
ſpoke to her people, and ſo undetermined. 
what to do, that I was got into her chamber 
before I could come to any reſolution. She 
ſoon perceived ſomething very cloudy in my 
countenance, and trembling to ſee me in fo 
great diſorder, Ah! Verſorand, ſaid ſhe, 
embracing me, what is the matter? I con- 
jure you to tell me, Her lively concern 
greatly affected me. I told her the ſtory, 
which made her ſhake ; but in a moment ſhe 
M 2 was 
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was determined. Let us follow the advice. 
of this woman, ſaid ſhe, and get you gone. 
Let Madam de Vilmane know what has 
happened, that obliging friend hath once al- 
ready brought us out of a ſcrape; deſire her 
- to come here to ſupper, and leave the reſt to 
me. 

I went directly out on foot, got into the 
firſt hackney I met with, and drove to Ma- 
dam de Vilmane's, but ſhe was gone out. 
When I aſked if they could inform me where 
ſhe was, the porter mentioned three or four 
houſes in the four corners of Paris. I went 
the round, and at length found her in the 
laſt, about half an hour after nine; juſt as 
they were going to fit down to table. The 
company was ſurpriſed to ſee me, and I was 
invited to ſupper. I do not know if I made 
any tolerable excuſe ſo great was my con- 
fuſion, I whiſpered Madam de Vilmane 
that her friend Madam Futil was in a terrible 
embarras, and expected her to ſupper. I 
will go this minute, anſwered ſhe, and then 
made her excuſes, to the company, pretending 
ſhe was under a neceflity of ſupping with a 
man whoſe credit was neceſſary to her. In 
thanking me for being ſo good to come and 
give her notice, ſhe prefented her hand, and 
I led her out. Her coach was not in waiting, 
and I had tenz but a hackney to offer 

her- 
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her. She got into it, and I conducted her 
to Futil's door, telling her as we went along 
the melancholy adventure. How impru- 
dent are you, ſaid ſhe; no body deſerves 
more to be caught than you. But the evi} 
is done, the remedy. muſt be found. We 
arrived, and ſhe remained alone in the ſtreet 
with her laquais, till my hackney and I were 
far enough off, and then went in, ſaying, that 
a friend had ſet her down at the gate. 

I went home plunged in the deepeſt grief. 
The pains to which lovers are moſt ſenſible, 
are thoſe of love itſelf. I mean thoſe that in- 
tereſt their tender ſentiments, and diſturb 
the courſe of their pleaſures. Of this kind - 
was the grief that oppreſſed me. Sometimes, 
I was in fear that Madam Futil could not 
ſucceed in gaining her domeſtics. Sometimes, 
I ſappoſed that ſhe had gained that point, but 
to no purpoſe, becauſe her huſband, too 
much irritated, would hear of no explication, 
A moment after I drew, in my own imagi- 
nation, a moſt dreadful picture of this poor 
woman's fate, by the knowledge I had of her 
character and that of her huſband. I read 
in futurity the ſteps of the one and the 
other, and ſpent a great deal of time in moft 
afflicting reflections upon this event. In 
fine, the grief with which I was penetrated, 
quite diſpirited me, and I was thrown into a 

M 3 ſlumbes, 
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flumber, but ſcarce had I ſhut my eyes when 
I dreamed that I was in Madam Futil's houfe 
with a large. company, and ſaw her huſband 
come in perſuading of-his misfortune, and fan- 
_ Cying that the way to ſoften it was to let every 
body know of it (in good earneſt he was 
capable of doing fo) he poured out, with more 
fury than decency, a torrent of the moſt ſcur- 
rilous language againſt her, and concluded 
with a couple of hearty flaps in her face. 
This. ſight tranſported me with raye, I laid 
hold of him, and without - conſidering where 
I was, diſpoſed myſelf to act the maſter of 
the houſe, by throwing him out at the win- 
dow. - Some perſons, more reaſonable than I, 
\ having attempted to get him out of my hands, 
I ſtruggled hard to keep hold of my prey. 
Here I awaked, and obſerving my valet de 
chambre ſtanding at my bed's head, who 
told me that. my loud and dreadful cries had 
awaked him; he appeared to be very much 
concerned at the condition in which he found 
me. He had known me more than twelve 
years; and the habit of living with me had 
given him a certain liberty which my eaſineſs 
ſtill augmented, and which reaſon hindered 
me from diſapproving. He aſked me with 
tears in his eyes the cauſe of my trouble. Is 
there for a perſon in affliction a greater plea- 
en 
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could not withſtand. it.” Grief got the better 
of diſcretian, and I told him the ſtory of my 
amours, and their ſucceſs, without naming 
Madam Futil or her huſband. But he knew 
my haunts too well, not to gueſs at the name 
which I concealed from him. It was, be- 
ſides, pointed at by ſeveral circumſtances, 
which J particulariſed with all "a fire that' a 
lover is capable of. 

Perhaps there may be ſeveral peogle who, 
without refleQing on the condition in which 
1 was, will condemn this confidence; but I 


ſhall make them this plain and ſimple anſwer; . 


that I had a. very great regard for my valet 
de chambre. I never had that ridiculous 


haughtineſs ſo natural to upſtarts, which 
makes them look upon thoſe who have the 
misfortune to ſerve them, not as men, but 
as a particular ſpecies very much inferior to 
theirs. Nevertheleſs, take out of the world 
Gold and Ridicule, all men will be alike, 
This is my way of thinking: I look upon a 


faithful domeſtic as an unhappy friend, his 


misfortune is an additional title to my com- 
miſerating his fate. Ts friendſhip then oblig- 
ed to bring proofs of birth? No ſurely, it is 
confidence alone that eſtabliſhes it : this 
man had mine, he was therefore my friend. 


He remained long with me, and told me in 


the beſt manner he could, what. he thought 
| M 4 would 
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would contribute moſt to comfort me, „ and 
in ſome meaſure he ſucceeded; fince he talk- 
ed me aſleep, which for this time'was more 
peaceable. I dreamed, however, and always 
upon the ſame ſubject. Methought F. util 


had parted with his wife, that he was'runni 


about among his friends to obtain, by their 
credit, a Lettre de Cachet, to put her into a 
convent; for he believed, in good earneſt, 
that the infidelity of his wife interefted 
- the government. Every one of thoſe to 
whom be addreſſed himſelf, more curious 
than concerned, aſked: the particulars of his 
' tory, and be publiſhed her turpitude with 
an energy very amuſing for them, My ima+ 
dination, lively, and moved by the intereſt 
which I took in this affair, ran over ſeveral 


months in an inſtant. In ſhort, I ſaw the 


poor Futil convinced, by the inutility of his 


clamours, and the ' repreſentations of his 


friends, that ſovereigns ſeldom- take upon 

them to puniſh the crime with which he re- 

proached his wife; none of them, as yet, 

having found means to en all the wonnen 
of his kingdom. 

In the morning pretty early, Madam te 

Vilmane came to my houſe, and her viſit 


much ſurpriſed me. I ſent to beg ſhe would | 


grant me' a moment's time to put on my 
cloaths, The impatience ſhe Was * 


. 
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ſpeak with me, did not permit her to wait; 
ſhe was ſo good as to allow me to receive her 
in my night-gown. IT was charmed with 
this attention on her part; ſo in ſhe came. 
She had an air of ſatisfaction that aſtoniſhed 
me, and at the ſame time gave me ſome cou- 
rage. Be eaſy, Sir, ſaid ſhe, the ſtorm is 
over, and I reckon Madam Futil and you are 
got out of the ſcrape, without any other pu-- 
niſhment but the terror you were both under. 
Her huſband came home late laſt night. We 
were at table, ten in number, all people of 
good humour and jovial. Your Belle and I 
had cauſe to be diſquieted, but we did all we 
could to conceal our concern from the reſt. 
Upon the appearance of the maſter of the 
houſe, ſome of the men got up and fpoke 
to him, but he made no anſwer, and fat 
down at table, where he ate like an Ogre for 
half an hour, without ſaying one word. At 
length he addreſſed himſelf to me, and told 
me with a ſneer, that he had paſſed the 
evening with his Miſtreſs at a certain Madam 
Defpres's, who made it her trade to accom-' 
modate and entertain lovers. He made a 
ſtupid, but ample, encomium on the diſpoſi- 
tion of that houſe. At length, finding that 
he bewildered himſelf, he looked at his wife, 
and ſaid, Oh! parbleu, Madam you muſt 
belp me out, and ſince you know the ftory,s 
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pray end it. This was ſaid with an eaſy tone 
that a man of quality could ſcarce have been 
capable of taking in ſuch a caſe. We all 
fell a laughing, begging that he would not 
oblige his Lady to relate a tory which ſhe 
: _ not know. She had even the courage 
to join with us in the laugh. She knows it, 
morbleu, bawled he aloud, and juſt as well 
as I; but I will tell you ſince ſhe refuſes to 
t He then recounted how he had 
ſeen and examined you in his hackney, under 
the ſhade of a wooden glaſs door, which he 
held half up. He concluded with telling his 
wife, in a very abſolute tone, that ſhe might 
return to Madam Deſpres's, for in his houſe 
ſhe ſhould not ſleep. We ſtill continued 
laughing, In fine, he turned quite angry, 
and againſt every one in the company at the 
ſame time. He reproached me for having 
been aiding in deceiving him, the day I pre- 
tended to have accompanied her and yeu to 
the wood of Boulogne, and ſeaſoned his re- 
proaches with a good number of pretty terms 
that diſpleaſed me much to hear, and which 
would not pleaſe me to repeat. . Afterwards 
he threw his plate at his wife's head, ſwear- 
ing heartily. By good luck the plate flew 
over the poor Lady's head, who at this ſig- 
nal, fled into her chamber, where I, with the 
other ladies, followed to condole with * 
ou 
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You may eaſily judge that ſhe wept bitterly, 
and when tears and ſobs gave her leave to 


ſpeak, ſhe told us, that not only ſhe had not 


been at Madam Deſpres's, but that ſhe had 
not even been out of her own houſe, Imme- 
diately all the Ladies, who laughed in their 
fleeves at this pretty ſcene, joined unani- 
mouſly in a league againſt the huſband, and 
one of them went to find him, and after 
loading him with reproaches, told him that 
his wife had not been abroad that day. That 
remains to: be proved, anſwered he, breaking 
2 bell rope to call the Lady's ſervants as wit- 
neſſes. He examined the porter, the coach- 
man, and the two footmen, conjunctly and; 
feparately. They had got their leſſon, and 
behaved to admiration. Then men and wo- 
men all fell upon poor Futil, and told him ſo 
often, he deſerved not that his wife ſhould - 
ever more look upon him, that he thought 
himſelf as guilty as they pleaſed. to make him. 
He was conducted like a malefactor into the 
afflicted Lady's chamber, where he made hen 
formal excuſes, to the ſatisfaction of the whole 
company, and to the no ſmall diverſion of. 
Madam Futil and me. In ſhort, they em- 
braced, and every one aſſumed the air of 
gaiety, which they had been obliged to ſuſpend: 
during the boiſterous ſcene. Truly, ſaid Fu- 
til, you would all have been deceived as well 
M 6 as 
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as I, for it was almoſt night.. Ah! Madam, 
ſaid he to his wife, you will find that it was 
that little Madam . She has a coach 
like yours, and her livery reſembles mine. 
I am glad to know that ſhe goes to Madam 


Deſpres's Madam Futil wrote me this 


morning, that her huſband had deſerved the 
pardon of his fault, by a behaviour the moſt 
polite and tender, and begged T would in- 
form you of all the particulars of this memo- 
rable tranſaction. 

I was charmed to hear that Deſpres's 

ſcheme had ſucceeded, and that my dear Mi- 
ſttreſs had got herlelf out of this unlucky 
ſcrape, But was ſenſible that I could ſee her 
no more, and this forbidding idea diſturbed 
my joy. Madam de Vilmane endeavoured 
to diffipate my fears, and engaged me to ſup 
at Futil's the next day. I repreſented, in 
vain, that it was proper I ſhould abſent my- 
ſelf from that houſe for ſome time; ſhe in- 
ſiſted on my going, and promiſed to come 
there herſelf. I was forced to yield. She had 
a certain eaſy air, and, at the ſame time, ſo 
deciſive, that one ſcarce durſt refuſe to obey 
ber; but this is not ſaying enough of that 
charming Lady, to whom I have bad ſo many 
and great obligations, that I think it prog” to 
make her better W 


Madam 
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- Madain de Vilmane, though a little thick; 
was of à good ſize, and well proportioned 
ſhape : a certain unaffected carriage gave her 
2 genteel air; her hair was brown, well dif- 
poſed, and very long; a Nr u clear 
and ſmooth, an oval face, and regular fea- 
tures; large black eyes, ſometimes lively and 
ſparkling, ſometimes ſoft and languiſhing, al- 
ways charming; her mouth ſomewhat large, 
but furniſhed with a ſet of white and well 
ranked teeth; a boſom ſuch as no woman 
could look at but with envy ; the hand ſmall, 
with fine arms, graceful in their motions, a 
teg well ſhaped, even brilliant, and the foot 
much ſmaller than women of her ſie uſually 
have. te Neg \ 

Her humour was a little philoſophical, and 
1 heart not exempted from pride and diſ- * 
dain, yet ſtill with politeneſs; upon the re- 
ſerve with ſtrangers, and with her friends, 
dut few in number, open and obliging; diſ- 
ereet to exceſs, and obſtinately conſtant. She 
was infinitely witty, had a great deal of de- | 
licacy, a ſound judgment, ſolidity enough, | 
and rather too much underſtanding. . With | 
her, the perfections of the mind were far 1 
above perſonal merit; in ſhort, to ſee her 
was to love her, but, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, it roſe, and with juſtice, to adora- 
tion; for, laying aſide a little caprice, ſhe 
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was. a woman perfect, the whole ſex have 
more or leſs of this failing: can we make the 
Game elogium of all ? 

Such was Madam de Vilmane at the age of 
twenty-cight, the widow for three years | 
of a good gentleman, who died Captain of 
Dragoons. She enjoyed an eſtate. of 35000 
livres a year, with which ſhe did herſelf great 
honour. A certain ſympathy, which took 
its riſe in the conformity of inclinations, had 
made her Madam Futil's friend, and ſhe was 
extremely attached to her. Tho' ſhe had 
the reputation of being very much above 
certain foibles, yet ſhe had not, for that, the 
leſs compaſſion for thoſe of others. It was 
her benevolent character that bad prompted 
her to ſerve us, and I was at a loſs how to 
expreſs my gratitude. All that I deſire, ſaid 
ſhe, is that you both may be happy: in that 
I ſhall find a more than ſufficient reward for 
my trouble, The pleaſure of obliging is the 
| firſt and moſt noble recompence of a good 
In all appearance I could not, for a long 
time, pretend to ſee my Miſtreſs but at her 
own houſe, Madam de Vilmane was ſo 
good to pity me on account of this conſtraint, 
and to permit me to make her frequent viſits, 
where I would often have an opportunity of 
ſeeing Madam Futil. - 

or 
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For ſome time I took the benefit. of theſe. 


advantages; they appeared to me much in- 
ferior to that unconfined tranquillity which 


I had enjoyed at Madam Deſpres's -houſe; þ. 
but I was perſuaded there was no ſuch thing 
as pretending to go any more there, and, by 


degrees, I brought myſelf to be ſatisfied with 
the preſent ſuch as it was, and not to torment 
myſelf with the remembrance of a more 
agreeable time paſt, I went often to Mon- 
ſieur Futil's, who received me well, and 
ſeemed to take pleaſure in my company, 
when an event, which I little expected, made 
me judge that his friendſhip was more neceſ- 
ſary than ever. 

I was purſued criminally by Javotte' s fa- 
ther and mother, as the raviſher of their 
daughter. They only aſked my life and 
100000 livres damages and intereſts. | 


Once ſucceſsful and always ſo, was pretty 


much what I imagined. The triumphant 
victory I obtained when I had to do with the 
Abbe, had made me a bold champion in the 
field of Chicane, and I flattered myſelf I 
ſhould come off with the ſame honour in this 
ſecond engagement. I went to my Protector 
in ordinary, to whom I communicated, very 
ingenuouſly, my fears of the impending ſtorm, 
I told him all that had paſſed betwixt Javotte 
and me, and I told it him with all the frankneg 
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imaginable. 1 concealed not the leaſt cirtum- 
ſtance, without being aſſured, or indeed: much 
concerned, if thefe particularities would ſerve 
to my juſtification. 

He heard me with more calmneſs than a 
friend ought to have done. He promiſed to 
render me all the ſervices in his power, and 
even engaged himſelf to ſee, that very day, 
two Magiſtrates his friends, who were capa- 
ble of doing a great deal in my affair. He 
told me next day, that he had, according to 
promiſe, ſeen his friends, who did not think 
there was any great occaſion to be apprehen- 
ſive of dangerous conſequences, that he had 
prepoſſeſſed them in my favour, 'and that they 
would do all that was poflible to extricate me 
out of this embarras. I thanked him, as the 
ſervice he flattered himſelf to have rendered 
me deſerved, and we parted, very well ſatis- 
hed with one another. 

About eight days after I received a e 
containing twelve copies of a very wicked but 
well-penned libel, entitled, The Hiſtory of the 
fair Javotte. IT found the facts fo exactly 
particulariſed in- it, that I was in a terrible 
rage againſt the perſon who had been ſo in- 
diſcreet to .publiſh them. I ran to Madam 
de Vilmane's, whoſe friendſhip began to be 
abſolutely neceſſary to me. I read this pretty 
piece to o ber, and I confeſſed that every thing 
contained 
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contained in it was true, You muſt be 
very imprudent, ſaid ſhe, to have repeated 
theſe facts to ſome one who has been ſo little 
your friend, as to inform the public of the 
whole adventure. I ſwore that I had never 
mentioned it but to Futil, and I repeated it 
ſo often that ſhe at laſt believed me. We 
were both perſuaded that jealouſy had made 
Futil form the project of my ruin. Leave 
to me the care of this affair, ſaid the good 
Lady. I ſhall endeavour to trace the evil to 
its true ſource, and perhaps ſhall be able to 
ward off the intended blow. l promiſed to 
take no ſtep without her participation, and I 
left her, overjoyed with the thoughts of having 
ſa good a friend. 

When an honeſt man is expoſed to ſome 
misfortune, I do not know whether he would 
be ſo well ſatisfied with ſeeing it at an end, 
as he is when he finds a true friend, whoſe 
tenderneſs ſhares his troubles, and whoſe 
officious zeal ſeeks to ſoften them. I was 
better pleaſed to ſee how much Madam de 
Vilmane intereſted herſelf for me, than if it 
had been notified to me that Javotte's parents 
deſiſted from the accuſation which they had 
brought againſt me, or rather (for this con- 
feſſion degrades not my heart) I puſhed ſen- 
ſibility ſo far, as to rejoice at the misfortune 
with which I was threatened, ſince it gave 
„ me 
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me an opportunity of knowing, how far the 


goodneſs of Madam de Vilmane 's heart ex- 


tended. 

She had recourſe to one of her female 
ſriends, univerſally acquainted in Paris, who 
had long been in poſſeſſion of the good graces 
of a man who knew the Gordian knots of the 
moſt myſterious and ſecret adventures. She 
employed the moſt flattering and artful ſolli- 
citation to gain her to my intereſt, and did 
not leave her till ſhe promiſed to ſerve me. 
Her endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs ; 
for in two days I received a meſſage to come 
to Madam de Vilmane's, where I went di- 


realy, She put into my hands fix hundred 


copies of the libel. in queſtion, and the ma- 
nuſcript from which it had been printed. 
I immediately ſaw that it had been writ by 
Futil's ſecretary. Though I had ground to 


belieye him my enemy, I was extremely con- - 


cerned- to find that I was now aſſured of 
it. This is not all, ſaid the Lady, I have 


diſcovered that Futil is the author of this 


writing. I anſwered, that I was of the 
fame opinion. I have talked of it, con- 

tinued ſhe, to Madam Futil, with a view to 
perſuade her that he has not forgot the trick 
you played him, and that ſhe muſt be con- 
ſtantly upon her guard. | She received my 
advice with an inſupportable haugbtineſs, 
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inſiſting that her huſband is incapable of ſo 
ſhocking a procedure. I ſhewed- the ma- 
nuſcript, but ſhe pretended not to know the 
hand, on the contrary, ſhe flew into a paſſion 
with me, unworthy of the friendly part I had 


acted in what concerned her. In ſhort, ſhe - 
puſhed the invective ſo far, as to accuſe you 


and me as the inventors of this calumny, in 
order to throw a blemiſh upon her huſband's 


character in the world. In fine, we parted 


upon very indifferent terms, and I believe 


our correſpondence is at an end. I love her 


no more, cried I; no, I love her no more, 
ſince ſhe is capable of being ungrateful to 
one who has rendered us ſuch ſignal ſervices, 
ſhe is no longer deſerving of my love. 80 
much the better for you, replied this gene- 
rous friend, for, truly, ſhe appears to me to 
be very much diſpoſed to ſee you no more. 
I do not complain of her ingratitude, but I 
am ſorry that ſhe wants prudence with regard 
to herſelf, and eſteem for us two, Happily 
for her, I have nothing of the woman in me 
upon the {ide of indiſcretion. Others, in 

my place, by publiſhing her intrigues, — 
render her much more uneaſy than ſhe makes 
me: but ſhe has nothing to fear from me 
upon that head. On the contrary, I will en- 
deavour to oblige her, which, in my opinion, 
is the moſt noble revenge. Ty 
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The behaviour of Madam Futil having 
provoked me againſt her, as much as the 
. generoſity of Madam de Vilmane raviſhed 
me, my love was from that moment ex- 
tinguiſhed, We had a long conference upon 
the unhappy affair which I had with Javotte's 
parents, but all that we could ſay upon the 
ſubject was productive of no expedients to 
terminate it. At laſt, it was reſolved that I 
ſhould adviſe with people verſed in ſuch af- 
fairs, in what manner I ſhould act to get out 
of the ſcrape, | | 
Advocates, as able as famed, whom I went 
to conſult, were aſtoniſhed when I told them 
that I was the perſon accuſed. They adviſed 
me directly to leave the Kingdom, if I was 
allowed ſo much time; and they ſeemed to 
be ſurpriſed that I was not already taken up. 
Upon a full explication of the affair they judged 
that, in the main, I was not very guilty, but 
that I might, without a miracle, be hanged 
for form's ſake. 

I confeſs that the neceſſity of abandoning 
my native country, to avoid an ignominious 
death, made me tremble, I went directly 
to Madam de Vitmane's, and ſhe comforted 
me by the hopes of an agreement with my 
antagoniſts, But my mind 'ran continually 
upon the grave and ſolemn threats of the 
Lawyers, and nothing could render my fitu- 

auon 
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ation ſupportable, but the part that this ami- 
able Lady took in it. She told me, I muſt 
not neglect the advice which had been given 
me, and that the beſt thing I could do was 
to leave the kingdom. Alas! Madam, 
anſwered I, your friendſhip alone diminiſhes. 
the horror of my misfortunes, and you adviſe. 
me to leave you! No, I cannot reſolve on 
it; I will here wait for what Providence is 
pleaſed to determine about my fate; if 1 die, 
I ſhall not have, at leaſt, this to reproach 
myſelf with, that I have been the cauſe of 
my own death, by depriving myſelf of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you; for I perceive that 
you are become neceſſary to my happineſs. 
Yes, Madam (pardon this confeſſion, which 
is excuſable in my preſent wretched tate) 
your beauty, much leſs than the goodneſs of 
. your heart, inſpires me with ſentiments far 
d more lively, than thoſe of friendſhip and 
at gratitude. I loved Madam Futil, it is true, 
d but I never loved her as I do you, and you 
are the firft who hath conveyed tender ſenti- 
ments to my heart through the channel of 
Virtue, , 

Madam de Vilmane did not love me, but 
ſhe eſteemed, and wiſhed me well; ſhe 
thought me too much to be pitied to add the 
mortification of a reprimand for the decla- 
ration I had 12 ſhe was afraid for my 
liberty, 
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liberty,” and even for my life, and made 
ufe of the ſame motive for my departure, 
which I had urged for permitting me to re- 

main; but as I ſeemed to be a little obſtinate, 
Well, Sir, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall do what you 
think proper, but never hope that I ſhall 
think you love me, if you have ſo little 
regard to my advice. Can you wantonly 
riſk giving a woman, whom you love, the 
grief of ſeeing you arreſted, perhaps, in her 
own houfe? A tone of tender ſpite ani- 
mated theſe few words, and penetrated to the 
bottom of my heart: from that very moment 
I was determined to be gone, and the im- 
poſſibility in which I found myſelf of diſobey- 
ing her commands, was a ftronger proof of 
my love, than the wn paionate proteſta- 
tions. 

We agreed that 1 ſhould leave Paris next 


morning early, and gave mutual addreſſes | 


how to direct our lett On leaving this 
Lady's houſe, where * as long as poſ- 
ſibly I could, I took it into my head, the 
better to ſcreen my deſigns from the know- 
ledge of my enemies, to go and ſup at Madam 
Futil's, and I was accordingly guilty of this 
folly, and ſure none could be greater. 

I had not been ſeen at ſupper in that houſe 
for a conſiderable time. The maſter received 
me coldly, and the miſtreſs but n 
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J had not openly broke with her, conſequent- 
ly none could gueſs at the motive of their in- 
difference to me. "Thoſe who were there 
(always the ſame people) were at no loſs to 
know me again, and did not fail to aſk of 
one another what could be the motive of my 
appearing there; and they all concluded that 
Love had conducted me to the fair Lady's 
feet. I read this idea on their countenances, 


and I did not give myſelf the trouble to . 


ceive them. | 
The whole company engaged in W 
laquai came and told ME. Futil that a perf 


wanted him, and muſt abfolutely ſpeak'with' 


him; he ſeemed to be under ſome confuſion, 


but I took his cards, and he went out. When 


the party was ended, it was too late to begin 
another, ſo that converſation ſupplied the 
place of cards while we waited for ſupper. 
I ſlipt out for a moment to tell my people that 
I intended to return home after ſupper, but 
I found none of them in the anti-chamber. 


As it was of importance that they ſhould not 


make me wait, I went down ſtairs in queſt 
of them, and having met with one of them 


in the yard, I gave orders that my coach 


ſhould be there preciſely at eleven. As I was 
returning under the veſtibule, Futil's cloſet 


door opened, and I perceived the Abbe Ramy 


coming out of it, who no ſooner ſaw me 
than 


— 
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than he endeavoured to go in again; but I 
bruſhed up to the door and was got into the 


cloſet almoſt, as ſoon as he; I immediately 


ſhut the door, without ſaying one word, and 
eyed Futil and the Abbé with looks full of 
fury and indignation, | I obſerved: that they 
were both under the greateſt cotiſternation. 
Whnt is the matter with you, ſaid I with 
an affected tranquility obvious to them both? 
The Abbe Ramy knew me, and that I was 
violent when angry; he choſe rather to calm 
me by ſubmiflions than to augment my wrath 


by diflimulation, and therefore throwing him- 


ſelf at my feet, confeſſed ingenuouſly that M. 


Futil intereſted himſelf for Javotte's parents, 
and that he had now given him a packet; of 
which he knew not the contents. Let me 


ſee it, ſaid I in a terrible tone; upon which 


he put it in my hand. I aſked if it was Futil 


who had. wrote what was in it, he anſwered 
yes. Well, replied I, opening it, you muſt 
take the trouble of putting another cover. 
What did I ſee, Heavens ! a Lattre de Ca- 


chet to take me up, I put it in my pocket, 


and then read a letter which Futil wrote to 
an honeſt exempt of his acquaintance, who 
was to put the King s order in execution. I 
hn preſerved it ſtill, and its ſingularity in- 
duces me to inſert an exact copy of it here. 


ft 
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At length, my dear Sir, I have obtained the 
order, and it now depends upon you to put our 
man into a fafe place. I exhort you to aft with 
great prudence, becauſe you have to deal with a 
military Financer, who never goes without 
arms; nothing would give me fo much grief, 
as that your activity ſhould put us in the caſe of 
lojeng a man of your merit, and ſo uſeful to the 
public as you are. You will find the hare in 
the ſeat, or at my houſe until twelve. I have 
the honour of being more than any man in the 
world, © Your moft humble, &c. 

b Fur II. 

This latter proves how ridiculous and ill- 
grounded are the fottiſh airs of grandeur in 
certain people, fince they are capable of de- 
grading themſelves upon occaſion. 

T had two pocket piſtols about me, accord- 
ing to my uſual cuſtom of carrying them al- 
ways without ever making uſe of them. I 
was tempted to purge the earth of theſe two 
monſters, but I was wiſe enough not to do 
it; and Tam glad of it ſince. I had no oc- 
caſion, particularly at this time, for being 
chargeable wich the death of two men, of 
whom the one was in a public ſtation, and 
moreover in his own houſe ; and the other a 
prieſt, and conſequently, againſt all right and 
reaſon, a man conſiderable. I left them with- 
out ſaying one word, and perceiving, as 1 

Vor. I. N went 
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went out, that there was no body in the anti- 
chamber, I locked the cloſet door and put the 
key in my pocket. I went directly out of 
the houſe, and walked home on foot very 
peaceably, perſuaded that they could not ob- 


tain a new order in the ſhort time 1 wanted to 


prepare for my departure. 


11 ordered my cloaths, &c. to be put into 


trunks, and at midnight left Paris in a tra- 
velling coach, to which -I had ordered fix 
horſes to be put. I left a letter ſor Madam de 
Vilmane, which contained a full detail of my 
new adventure, and I wrote to her that I took 
the route to Bourdeaux, as we had agreed. 


At Lonjumeau I took poſt horſes, and ſent 


back my own to Paris; ordering thoſe who 
carried them back not to mention where they 
had left me. I kept my valet de chambre 
who was in the coach with me, and two 
footmen on horſeback. My deſign was to 
go from Bourdeaux to Bayonne, and from 
thence to Madrid. I was curious to ſee Spain, 
from the account which my brother, who 
frequently viſited that country, had given me 


of it. I did not travel like a fugitive. 1 


could not bring myſelf to think I was a cri- 
minal, nor act the part of one. I had, how- 
ever, in my coach three pair of piſtols, and 
my two ſervants had as many at their ſaddles 
or in their pockets ; ſo that, being very well 
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aſſured of their fidelity and courage, I might 
hope, if I was purſued, that it would: coſt 
dear to ſtop me. In paſſing Orleans, I went 
to viſit the Intendant, whom I had known 
at Paris, and who was ſurprized to ſee me. 
I told him that I was going to ſee an eſtate 
which I had bought near Toulouſe : he be- 
lieved me, and wanted that I. ſhould make 
ſome ſtay at his houſe. I could not agree to 
that, but promiſed, at my return, which I 
fixed to the end of October, that I ſhould 
ſtay at Orleans ſo long as he pleaſed. | On 
leaving the Intendant's, where I had dined, 
I returned alone and on foot to my inn. At 
the turning of a ſtreet, I was obliged to make 


way for two men riding poſt on horſeback.  - . 


One of them obſerving me, turned ſhort 
and went to ſpeak to the other who advanced 
towards me, and ſaluting me by name, aſked 
what I was doing here. I concluded myſelf 
loſt, and that theſe people came to arreſt me; 
but upon their coming cloſe up, I diſcovered 
the young Count Doran, with whom I 
had been ſo intimate in my youth, and 
whoſe ſiſter had been my firſt - inclination. - - 
We embraced with great marks of friend- 
ſhip, and he whiſpered in my ear that he had 
fought at Paris, killed an Officer, and was 
now going to leave France. And where 
do you intend to go, ſaid I ? He anſwer- 
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ed, that he reſolved to ſtop at Bourdeaux. 
"Let us then fly together, replied I; 
come along with me. We went to my 
inn, where I ſhewed him my coach of four 
places, and offered him one, which he ac- 
cepted. We ſet out directly. The laquais 
that followed him was acquainted with tra- 
velling, for which reaſon we gave him the 
firſt ſaddle, and we found the benefit of doing 
ſo during the whole journey. 
+I was charmed with having company. ft 
hoped that the ſociety of a man amiable, and 
likewiſe perſecuted by fortune, could not but 
be very advantageous to me. On our depar- 
ture we promiſed to communicate, recipro- 
cally, the motives that obliged us to abandon 
our native eountry. The Count was willing 
to favour me with the hiſtory of his life, bur 
was ſo curious to know mine, that J had the 
| iſance to relate all that had happened 
2 me, duting the long ſpace of time we had 
loſt ſight of one another. He found me more 
unfortunate than guilty, and endeavoured to 
keep up my ſpirits, by the hopes that were 
to be conceived from Madam de Vilmane's 
aſſiſtance. He ſaw plainly enough that T was 
only affected with the good things that were 
ſaid of this Lady, and I had ſpoken of her 
with too much fire to prevent his diſcovering 


my love. e edna. 4 
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valuable woman; thanked me for The trouble 
I had taken of acquainting him with my 
adventures, and then began the following 
hiſtory of his own misfortunes. 


THE LIFE we both of: us led, faid 


he, baving occaſioned our ſeparation ſo ſoon 


as you was certain that my ſiſter Lad for ever 
renounced the world, I muſt from that pe- 


riod begin my narration ; becauſe you arc ig- _ 


norant of the principal events that render the 
ſequel intereſting. 


We were ii in grief Airing: the whole 


time of my ſiſter's noviciat, but her profeſſion 


in the convent to which ſhe had retired, by 


giving the finiſhing ſtroke, made us caſt about 
| for ſome comfort. It was with great difficulty 
we could find any. Our pleaſures were mo- 


' mentary, and our pains durable. At the ex- 


piration of two years, our afflition was ſtill 


new. Paris was no longer agreeable to my 


parents, they formed the project of retiring to 
a fine country ſeat which we have in Brittany, 
ſome leagues from Rennes. I accompanied 
them, and for- ſome time lived agreeably 


enough. We were neceſſarily obliged to ſee 


a great deal of company, as we could not diſ- 
penſe with making viſits of ceremony, and of 
receiving thoſe of the whole e of the 
. OY who knew us.  _ g 
N 3 Alter 
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neſs J had of being in friendſhip with ſuch a 
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After having in this manner gone through 
the cerembnial, we ſingle out ſome particular 


perſons as intimates, whoſe characters fuited 


us beſt, and who, in the retired manner we 


intended to live, could ſupply the place of the 


agreeable acquaintances we had left at Paris, 
My father had conſtantly combatted, with 
all the rhetorick he was maſter of, my mo- 
ther's ſavourable opinion of Janſeniſm. But 
in Brittany he altered his method, and that 
from a motive of complaiſance. A woman 


attached to the world would die of languor 


in the moſt beautiful country ſeat.” A Jan- 


ſeniſt Lady thinks herſelf perfetly happy in 
it, provided ſhe has a great many books, a 
- Curate of ber own way of thinking, and 
ſome good people with whom ſhe can freely 


exclaim againſt the oppoſite. party. My mo- 


ther gave. henſelfauip, without reſerve, to the 
bent of her inclination, and was not to be 


ſeen but at cable. In the beginning ſhe pre- 
tended to moraliſe as we were eating, but my 
father topped her mouth for ever, by declar- 
ing he would return to Paris (where he would 


not allow her to act the Devotee) if ſhe pre - 


tended to binder him from living according to 


his own fancy, as ſhe did to her own. 


His taſte was now unalterably fixed in the 


| plealures of hunting, a good table, and gam- 


ing. Theſe three amuſements equally 9 
* f i 4 an 
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and took up his whole time, without loſing 
a ſingle minute. His ſociety was compoſed 
of people much about nn who Bad 
the ſame inclinations. | 
| When I ſave that every one of the family pur- - 
ſued the ſcheme of life that was 'moſt agreeable _ 
to their taſte, I afked permifion of my parents 

to follow a plan of amuſement different from 
Sicher of theirs, and which I would lay down 
for myſelf. My father granted my requeſt, | 
and for almoſt two years I lived as I thought 
proper. I read all the new things that appeared 
at Paris, which were regularly ſent me. I had 
exceeding good ſaddle borſcs, and often tool: 
an airing on horſeback in the neighbourhood. | 

I happened to get acquainted with the 
Count de Florian, an old Nobleman and our. 
-neighbour. He was alfo as tond of horſes, 
and this conformity of taſte ſaori brought us to 

ſuch an intimacy that we became inſeparable. 

I often paſſed whole weeks at Monſieur de 
Florian's caſtle, who loved me as a ſon, and 
whom I reſpected as a father. My ſerious 
temper was fuitable to a man of his years, 
and I lived as agreeably with him as of he had 

r like myſelf. + 

"I had often -occafion. to ſee Mademoiſelle 
de Florian, his daughter, who was pretty 
near of my age, little, but well ſhaped. Her 
0 were of that kind, which, without the 

N44 : epithets |, 


- 
% 


— 


5 


0 of man, he inſtructs himſelf in the arts 
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epithets of fine and brilliant, may be: juftly 


ſaid to be extremely agreeable. Her com- 


plexion was fair, | almoſt white, her ſkin ſur- 
priſingly fine, with a more beautiſul coloris 
than nature uſually furniſhes, All cheſe 


charms were animated with a vivacity ſeldom 
found in women of ſuch complexions. She 
was extremely witty, and this wit was im- 
proved by many acquirements, the more _va- 


luable, as the fair ſex is but ſeldom endowed 


with ſuch advantages. 
I was born to eee eee 


extraction; conſequently I deſpiſed ſciences. 


Mademoiſelle de Florian - cured me of this 
wretched prepoſſeſſion, and eaſily proved that 
real merit is only of our own acquiſition. 

In effect, birth is an advantage which we 


. owe to chance. The proof of this is evi- 
dent, ſince we find but too many, whoſe 
x Gmtiments no ways "correſpond with their 


birth, and who have occaſion to call them- 


ſelves gentlemen that they may be looked 


upon as ſuch. We are ſent to the camp, we 


behave with courage in the field. Ah! how 


many are there among us, who have not 
underſtanding enough to be otherwiſe? How 


many do their duty without knowing how, 
or for what reaſon ? 


By acquiſitions, the only advantages wor- 


ard 
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and ſciences. He avoids miſtakes and errors. 
He diſcovers the ſecrets of nature, penetrates 
into the bowels of the earth, and there views 
the production of gold, the petrefaction of 
water into cryſtal, and the converſion of, dev 
into pearls. He aſcends to. the regions above, 
there to examine the courſe of the ſtars, in 
ſhort, the ſciences luſtruct kings, retain the 

people in the ſubordination that forms ſtates, 
and teaches the Miniſtry political knowledge. 
Tt. is by their influence that men have been 
drawn out of their caverns ; that they have 
been brought to feliſh ſociety, and taught to 
| ſeek ſecurity within walls, tranquillity in 2885 
tages, and magnificence in palaces. 
Ingenious men do honour to nations. If we 
make leſs account of their ſervices, than of 
the exploits of great Captains, it is becauſe 
we are men of mean and vulgar ſentiments, 
more curious to poſſeſs than to know. The 
warriors defend their country, but men 
of learning render - it illuſtrious and flouriſh- 

ing. What would ſuch a Nobleman do 'with 
his courage, if the Legiſlators had not fix«d 
his rank and condition? If they had not de- 
termined, in his favour, a ſupetiority over 
the inferior claſſes of men? If the learned hid 8 
not made ſo many immepſe diſcoveries to pro- 
cure him, at, firſt, ſubſiſtence, and thereaitar 
* comvenigpens of life ? Their uſeful Works 


Ns in- 
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inſtruct and render him a man, by inſpiring 
him with the love of Virtue. Thoſe of them 
that are only amuſing, employ his leifure hours, 

and often afford him greater advantages, by 
conducting him, by way of Tiverſion, to the 
knowledge of things, chat, i in the ſequel, be- 
come very uſeful. 

Corneille, by elevating the mind of the 
ſpectator, and Moliere, by making him laugh 
at his own proper failings, have gained more 
friends to Virtue, than Bourdaloũe has made 
enemies to Vice. 

Without men of letters, we ſhould neither 
have education nor religion; conſequently no 
principles of conduct: Hence, we ſhould live 
as brutes, with this difference, that we ſhould 
not even have that natural, but juſt, inſtinct, 
ſufficient for animals. Providence hath re- 
fuſed it to man, endowing him with Reaſon, 
which ſciences cultivate. | 

Such were the refleQions which crofount 
knowledge dictated to Mademoiſelle de Flo-—x 
rian, to free me from prejudice, which in- 
ſpires us with a contempt of what we do not 
know. REasoN alone can do much with a 
man, but when ſhe is young, and calls in to 
her affiſtance the GxAcks and BZA VT, to 
perſuade him, it is impoſſible for him to re- 
ſiſt her. I becaros, at firſt, paſſionately in F 
love with this learned Beauty; and thereafter - 
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begged the would. give me a tincture of her 

She taught me geography, and a little bio 
ry ; then put me upon ſtudying the languages; 
and I learned the Italian and Engliſh. The 
leſſons ſhe gave ine requiring a cloſe attendance 
on her part, I had an opportunity of ſeeing 
ber every day, and my paſſion for ber aug- 
mented without my. perceiving it. I was in 
the delightful habit gf living with her, and the 
facility I found in ſatisfying the bent of my 
- inclination ſcarce permitted me to exatpipe - 
what paſſed in my heart. 
My mother was become one of thoſe 
ſuſpicious females whoſe principal amuſement 
is to diſturb the pleaſures of others. She was 
a woman, and conſequently. it was no hard 
taſk for her, in ſpeaking of the young Lady, 
to diſcoyer how much I loved her. She told 
me of it, I inwardly confeſſed the charge, 
but outwardly denied it, knowing well ſhe 
would not fail to diſapprove of my love. She 
began by requiring, without an abſolute com- 
mand, that I ſhould have the camplaiſance 
to go ſeldomer to Monſieur de Florian's. She 
found, upon all occaſions, pretences for engag- 
ing me to remain about her, I eaſily obeyed, 
having never, known what it was to fail in the 
reſpeR due to a mother. 

However, L always found opportunities of 
NG making 
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_ making my eſcape. My father, who was not 
ignorant how much I was attached-to Made- 
moiſelle de Florian, after fome advices on this 
growing paſſion, left me at liberty to indulge 
or get the better of it. 

le told me that Mademoiſelle de Fibrian was | 
- a girl of the higheſt merit, but that I ought to 
conſider that as riches now a days determined 
the ſuitableneſs of marriages, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible I ſhould become this young Lady's 
| buſband, becauſe ſhe yas much ticher than I. 
I gave a deaf ear to this difficulty ; I hoped to 
gain the father, and I employed my beſt en- 
deavours to obtain ſucteſs in an enterpriſe on 
© which depended my happineſs. - 


When my mother faw that my father had * 


the weakneſs to approve of my defigns (this 
was the term ſhe was pleaſed to give te his 
goodneſs) ſhe 2975 another wy to FROM my 
views. | 
She attacked my father upon the pond of 
honour, by repreſenting that it was a ſhame- 
ful thing for a young man, like me, of birth 
and fortune, to paſs his life in a country place; 
that he ought to ſend me to Paris, with a view 
to get me into the army, which was my trade, 
and not ſtudy nor hunting. My father wag 
touched with this reproach, he found it of a 
matchleſs ſolidity, and ſpoke of it to me as a 
man fully convinced. I was the more vexed 
a 
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as I found it impoſſible to oppoſe my father's 
- views, who reſolved that I ſhould-go in two 
months, and addrefs myſelf at Paris to one 
of his friends, ho commanded a e of 
the Mouſquetaires. 

Hlitberto I had made no formal dockindithn 
' of Luvs: to Mademoiſelle de Florian. We 
faw ome another often, and felt our hearts mu- 
tually enflamed without giving our tongues the 
liberty of telling what we felt. We had for 


one another that ſweet complaiſance that lovers 


are only capable of, and lived together in that 
intimate familiarity which unites two perſons 
ſenſible of their attachment. I was too much 
afflicted with the neceſſity of leaving her, not 


to make her perceive my grief. She deſired 


to know the cauſe, and changed colour upon 


my reciting all that had paſſed at my father's, 


Her ſenſibility did not permit me; to doubt of 


her inclination. I fell at her feet, and, tak- 


ing hold of one of her hands, which I wet with 
tears, made ſolemn proteſtation that I would 


love her while I lived. 

. The Count her father ſurpriſed me in this 
attitude; he loved me almoſt as much as his 
daughter, and obſerving us both plunged in 
grief, aſked the cauſe of it, with that good- 
nels, ſo rare in a father, and ſcarce to be ex- 
pected in a friend. When he knew what 
threw us into ſo terrible a condition, 1 
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promiſed to make us happy. He did not con- 
demn my father's project; on the contrary, 
he was entirely for my executing it. He made 
me ſenſible, by reaſons juſt and ſolid, that I 
ſhould be unworthy of living, did I not 

render myſelf uſeful to my country in the mi- 

-litary way, to which my birth called ne. 
I,made no reply to a man from whom I 

ex my happineſs, and for whom his qua- 

- lity of father to my Miftreſs inſpired me with 
the moſt tender reſpe&. . I will ſay farther, I 
felt, ſor the firſt time, a thirſt of glory, and 
N ee mo was, how'to reconcile 
it with my love. 

In the mean * Acrifipas de Florian 
ſaw my father ſeveral times, and apeared to 
be ſd well diſpoſed in my favour, that my 

father ventured to ſpeak to him of my paſfon 

for his lovely daughter, and was greatly ſur- 
priſed to find that he preferred her happineſs 
to riches. In fine, they concluded to unite 
our fates by marriage. My mother ſeeing the 
affair ſo far advaticed, thought proper to repre- 
ſent that I was as yet young; and that if I mar- 
ried I would not willingly enter into the fer- | 
- - vice. The two fathers approved of her advice, 
and it was reſolved I ſhould go to Paris, and 
remain there ſome years, and that I ſhould not 
hr ra. ap ata Et | 
. u 
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About this time there arrived in our 
' heighbourhood a young widow, extremely 


rich, named la Baronne de Rillac. She had 


beauty, a tolerable ſhare of wit, a great deal 


of vivacity, and, above all, the modiſh and 
toquetiſh airs that diſtinguiſh-Ladies in high 
life. Theſe qualities, ſupported by a con- 


ſiderable retinue, dawled the whole province 
to that pitch that whoever did not ſet a great 


value on the friendſhip of this Lady, gave 


but a bad*idea of themſelves. Her * - 


was coufted with attentions and devoirs of 
all kinds, and fhe was as much in vogue as 
4 man at Court, who is a- favourite without 
deſerving it. Every one had their views. 


fortune, and ſome on both. She received 


her viſitants as a Divinity accuſtomed to 


homages, and was familiar but with a few. 


I had the misfortune to be of this number. 
1 viſited Madam de Rillac as a neighbour, 


and my civilities, though more lively and 
more eaſy than thoſe of our country gentry, 
did not flow from a motive more intereſting, 
She, however, thought they did; the exa- 
mined me, found me to her - liking, and 
without telling me, gave me to underſtand, 
by a thouſand little attentions, that I might 
ſpeak of love without being afraid of meeting 
with a bad reception, This diſcovery made 

me 


\ 
Some had deſigns on her heart, others on her 


. 
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me tremble. Methought 1 foreſaw all the 
misfortunes I ſhould encounter upon account 
of this Lady. She made ſeveral parties of 
hunting with my father's. pack of bounds, | 
numerous and in good order. She found this 

diverſion charming, and the pleaſure ſhe took - 

in it cemented her correſpondence with our 
family, which vexed me ſtill more. 
As an additional misfortune, my mother, 
quite contrary to reaſon and expectation, be- 
came her friend. In effect, Madam Doran 
was a profeſſed devotee, and upon the decline, 

- conſequently her inclinations and manner of 
living were entirely oppoſite to the taſte and 
conduct of Madam de Rillac, young, hand- 
Come, and as giddy as can be well imagined, 
which is to ſay a great deal as times now go. 

Canfidences, falſe or fincere, are very uſual 
among women. + Madam de Rillac imparted 
| @ great many to my mother, which preceded 
that of the favourable opinion ſhe had con- 
ceived of me; to this ſhe joined the rich hi- 
ſtory of her fortune, which flattered her new 
friend. In ſhort, the inſinuated that my me- 

rit prompted her to enrich me, and that if I 
would render myſelf worthy of her good graces, 
ſhe would give me in property an eftate of 
250090 livres a year, of which ſhe could diſ- 
poſe, without reckoning a ſhare of nd thou- 
. ſand crowns a year. 


1 
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I was born to inherit forty thouſand livres 
a year; on the death of my father and mo- 
ther; fo that I had the diſtant proſpect of a 
drilliant fortune, fince Monſieur de Florian's 
eſtate exceeded eighty thouſand livres. But 
all chis was nothing in my mother's eyes, 
who found an occaſion of augmenting my pa- 
trimony about two hundred thouſand crowns, 
of making me enjoy an immenſe revenue 
with a woman whom ſhe loved, and of pre- 
venting my marriage with a girl whom ſne 
could not ſuffer, without n ns to tell for 
what reaſon. 

She took upon ker to ſettle and conclude 
my marriage with her friend, without con- 
ſulting me ; and when every thing was de- 
cided, made the overture to me. I refuſed 
point-blank, . being almoſt diſtracted to fee 
that my father was weak enough to fail in 
the engagements he had made with Monficur 
de Florian; and that he ſacrificed to intereſt 
the regard due to a man who wanted to en- 
rich me with all that he poſſeſſed. The whole 
family was from this moment in a combuſtion, 
and I found myſelf under the melancholy ne- 
® ceſlity of aſking to be gone for Paris, to de- 
liver me from the perſecution I was under, 
more inſufferable, than loſing the occaſions 
of ſeeing my Miſtreſs, for whom my love in- 
creaſed daily. 
VL 1 did 
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Is did not endeavour to'conceat my cauſes of 
diſrontent from her, but we made a myſtery 
of it to her father, who, believing that the 
agreement made between our two families ſtill 
fubſiſted, had the complaifance to promiſe that 
be would accompany me to Paris, to preſbnt. 
me to friends of the firſt diſtinction, from 
whoth he expected great favour to me. 
An offer fo obliging did but more and more 
embarraſs me. I was afraid, not without 
reaſon, that my parents would be offended, 
and 1 was much at xlok bow to acquaint 
Menden de Florian with what had happened. 

His daughter, ſceing him fo: well diſpoſed 
Ab farour, did not (heſitate: to tell him 
our diſtreſs: he was: ſenſibly touched with it, 
and had the goodneds not to be offended with 
me. | He did ſtil better; 23 in the preſent 
conjuncture it was not proper that we ſhould 
Bo together to Paris, he ordered me to fet out 
| 22 and promiſed de le. . in a 


4 1 1 e were taking for ad 
garture, which 1 ſollicited earneſtly, and 
which we were all afraid of; I, becauſe -I 
was going to be ſeperate from the dear ob? 
ject of my wiſhes ; Mademoiſelle de Florian, 
becauſe ſhe Toft, at leaſt, for a long time, a 
tender and paffionate lover; the Baroneſs, 
* the Ae defire which 1 
ou 
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ſhewed to be gone to Paris, was contrary. to 
her views, and alarmed her love ; and my 
parents, in fine, becauſe they loved me, "and 
were ſfacry te. be obliged to bear with, my 
abſence. - The Baroneſs was, beſides, ap- 
prehenſive that my being at a diſtance 7 
produce no good to her, or that, if I was 
capable of forgetting Mademoiſelle de Florian, 
this change could not be brought about but 
by my attachment to ſome beauty of Paris. , 


The idea of inconſtancy is always the 


reigning idea in the mind of a woman. 
Madam de Rillae fixed therefore upon this 
laſt conjecture. She. ded herſelf that I 
would eaſily forget. oiſclle de Florian, 
but that I would not for that 2 
The more ſhe was ſtruck with this fear, the 
more ſhe ſtudied means to guard againſt ſuch 
a diſappointment, and ſhe could think of 
none better than to follow me to Paris, 
Every thing favoured her deſigns. She was 
a widow, abſolute miſtreſs of berſelf, and 
they knew nothing of her affairs in our pro- 
. vince ; ſhe took the advantage of this to 
| ſuppoſe that her preſence was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſaty at Paris, to look after a law-ſuit of 
conſequence, and declared that ſhe would ſet 
out .in eight days. My father aſked her a 
place for me in her coach. I did not find 
that ſhe made ceremony enough to grant it, 
though - 
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though my parents thought otherwiſe. In 
ſhort, the day of our departure was fixed. 
be day before I remained from morning 
'to night at Monſieur Florian's, who com- 
ſorted me, as well as his daughter, in the moſt 
tender and moving manner. In fine, I bid 
adieu to my dear Miſtreſs. She permitted 
me to write to her, and promiſed to be 
punctual in her anſwers. We mutually ſwore 
eternal love, and then took our laſt farewel. 
I carried along with me her picture and my 
oven, both which ſhe had herſelf drawn. She 
deſired that I would have them put into ſnuff- 
boxes at Paris, gave me a great many dia- 
monds to ornament them with, and I was as 
content as I could be on leaving her. | 
Madam de Rillac made the journey as 
agreeable as ſhe could, but my grief diſcloſed 
itſelf in proportion to our diſtance from 
Brittany, and ſhe had but a dull companion 
of me. 

She alighted at a friend's of here, wife to 
a rich Financer, whole palace was as magni- 
ficent as vaſt. An apartment for a young 
man was obligingly offered to me, but I re- 
fuſed it, and went to lodge at a Bagnio, with 
two domeſtics, who compoſed my whole 
equipage. 
One of the two was of Marſeilles, a cun- 
ning fly fellow, whoſe vivacity pleaſed — 
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he gained my confidence by ſpeaking often. 
in praiſe of Mademoiſelle de Florian, and 
quite the reverſe of Madam de Rillac. Could 
he chuſe a better way to ox 1. favour 
with me ? 

I gave him the commiion of ſeeking out 
one of the moſt eminent Jewellers, to do 
what was neceſſary with the two pictures, 
both as to the ſetting of the diamonds, and 
furniſhing the boxes into which the pictures 
were to be placed. He found me one who 
was the more in repute, that his converſa- 
tion was amuſing, and that he kept a coach. 
He made me pay for theſe advantages. He 
changed my diamonds for ſmaller ones, and 
had the addreſs to perſuade me, at leaſt for 
that inſtant, that they were the ſame I had 
given him. I took patience, as did all Paris, 
whom he had the art of making dupes; and 
Felix, the name of my ſervant, undertook to 
tranſmit ſafely my picture, ſet in a gold ſnuff- 
box of curious workmanſhip, to Mademoiſelle 
de Florian. The Count her father was to 
know nothing of this ſecret. Felix directed 
the ſnuff-box to the waiting-maid, with whom 
he aſſured me he was on very good terms, and 

Fifteen days paſſed without my receiving 
letters from Brittany. At length, my Miſ- 
treſs wrote me the prettieſt things in on 
wn 
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world upon the ſubject of my picture. The 


ſucceſs of Felix's negociation advanced him in 
my good graces. 


Being in a pretty calm ſituation of mind, 


with reſpect to my love, I began to think of 


the buſineſs that had brought me to Paris. 


I went to deliver the letters which I had 


brought to different noblemen at Court, 
They received me politely, and promiſed to 
do a great deal more for me than I aſked, 
and did a great deal leſs. 2 

I was expecting the effect of their power- 


ful ſollicitations, when Monſieur de Florian 


arrired. He was an old gentleman of great 
wiſdom and merit. His rank and ſervices 
were as yet recent in the memory of every 
one, and procured him a general efteem. I 
was the more ſurpriſed at it, as I was not 
ignorant that it is very little, or not at all, 
the cuſtom to reſpet men of figure in the 
world, when they have ceaſed to render them- 


- ſelves reſpectable. My affairs put on a diffe- 


rent face the moment he arrived at Court, 
and I ſoon obtained a pair of colours in the 
regiment of French guards, Wan 
ſerved ever ſince. 
If my father's friends were diſpleaſed that 
I was provided without lying under any 
obligation to them, Madam de Rillac was 
ene md rien ſhe lexcnedthat Manßvur de 
Florian 
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Florian alone had rendered me this ſervice. 
She had likewiſe ſollicited for me, but to 
very little purpoſe, her riches giving her 
more eaſe than credit in the world. She 
became in a manner furious, and puſhed her 
folly to ſuch a pitch, as to do What in her 
lay to make me miſerable in an affair ſo 
intereſting. "= PT 
Ohe had money, which my father i 
into her hands for me, begging ſhe would let 
me have it when I had occaſion. ' She re- 
fuſed me the expences which I was obliged to 
be at upon this occaſion. > Monſieur, de 
Florian extricated me out of my embarraſs, 
by procuring me, in loan, all that I wanted, 
till ſuch time as 1 had writ to my father. 
We both of us received almoſt every poſt 
letters from his daughter, who had remained 
alone in the country. My paſſion for ber 
augmented daily, and my only ſtudy was how. 
to make it ſucceſsful. - I was even without 
great uneaſineſs upon this affair, not 
able to imagine that my father would forfeit, 
his word with Monſieur de Florian, to whom. 
I had ſo many conſpicuous obligations. I. 
did not know that Madam de Rillac had 
aſcribed to herſelf the honour of procuring for 
me the place that I had obtained, and of Which 
ſhe had all the merit in Brittany, particularly in 
my mother's gpinion, unfortuna Wm , 
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hbimſelf, upon his arrival, e 
Wich his journey, he took his bed, a 9 
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New projects for my marriage with, this | 


Lady were ſet on foot, and ſtill without my 


tion. They only waited for Mon- 
fieur de Florian's return 'to Brittany, to play 


off all the engines they thought neceſſary to 


bring an affair of ſuch importance to bear. 


He arrived too ſoon for me at his country- 


feat. This father, ſo tender (I make no 


difficulty to give him this name, which he 
deine in all reſpects) found himſelf fa- 
tigued with the manner of living at Paris, 
and above all at Court. He left me after 
having remained ſix months with me, and 
e always that he would make me 
happy in the poſſeſſon of his daughter. T 
felt more grief on our ſeparation now, Mo 


I had in taking leave of my Miſtreſs when 


J left the country. To ſee me pouring out 
a torrent of tears, when I embraced him, it 
might have been thought that J had a fort of 
foreſight of never ſceing him * He 5 

remely fati | 


enſued; and conducted bim to big gave i in fk. 
teen days. 
Great Apt was wal to e this miſs * 
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fortune from ime, and I knew nothing” of it 


till long after it happened. T had remained 


alone at Paris more than à year, keeping 
company | with a * * people, viz. 
Officers 
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Officers, and ſome friends I had while a child, 


and with whom I renewed acquaintance. 
The moſt pungent and oppreſſive grief ac- 


companied me every where, I received no 


mote letters from Mademoiſelle de Florian; 


though I continued to "rite to her regularly: 
In all my letters to my? father I aſked news of 


her, and his anſwers were, that the was in 


good health, and nothing more; 1 was hor- 
ridly teized on the ſubjet of my marriage 
with Madam de Rillac. My continued refu- 
ſals provoked my mother, and ſhe influenced 


my father againſt me, ſo that I had no more 


letters from either of them. I could think of 
no expedient, - but to go and throw myſelf at 
their feet. This meaſure” ſeemed to me to be 
the moſt proper, becauſe it flattered my loves 
and gave me an opportunity of being fully 


appriſed of my misfortune, if any thing diſ= 


agreeable had happened to the Count or his 
daughter, As I was obliged to do my duty 
exactly, and, beſides, as I was Young, and 
but lately entered into the ſervice, it was my 

buſineſs to make my court affiduouſly ; ; al 
theſe conſiderations made the execution of my 
project almoſt impoſſible, I at laſt determin- 
ed to ſend my Marſeilles ſervant Felix to Brit- 


tany. He accepted with joy the commiſſion, 
and ſet out with letters to my parents, to the 


Count and to his a 1 flattered my- 


ſelf 
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ſelf with having found a remedy to my mif- 


fortunes by employing a method fo certain of 


knowing how affairs ſtood. 

Felix returned, and told me that my father 
and mother were greatly enraged againſt me, 
and had ordered him to tell me ſo; both of 


| them refuſing abſolutely to write to me, 


Their inflexibility affected me greatly Bye 


hoped love would mitigate my pain; but 
alas ! what became I, when I underſtood that 


the Count and his daughter were no longer 
in Brittany, but gone to Proyence, where it 
was reported, that Mademoiſelle de F lorian 


was married |! 


I gave credit the more readily to what Fe- 
lix told me, as the filence which had been 
kept with me during the ſpace of a whole 

ear, ſeemed to be a proof of my misfortune, 

was / ſtrongly tempted to make the ſame meſ- 
ſenger go and viſit Provence, in queſt of my 
per fidious Miſtreſs, but I ſoon reflected that 
ſuch an enquiry cauld be of no uſe to me. 

War was declared, the King's houſhold 
marched. I took the field plunged in an abyſy 
of grief, and fully reſolved to take all oppor- 
tunities of getting rid of a life which was be- 
come inſupportable. | 

] ſhall not relate the ſucceſs of our arms, 
3s it has no connection with my private af- 


. 


% 
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fairs, of which alone I deſign to inform 
you. I ſhall only beg leave to tell you, that 
I executed my project by expoſing my life 
more than perhaps I had occaſion, In two 
campaigns I received five wounds; the laſt 
was the moſt conſiderable. A ſhot broke my 
arm in two different places, and I ſuffered all 
that can be ſuffered,” to obtain a cure. One 
thing ſupported me under the torments of the 
operations, viz. the hopes of death fortified 
by the affiduous and melancholy' care that was 
taken of me, which made me judge that 
they were extremely apprehenſive of my 
death, and I was overjoyed when I was told 
that I muſt prepare for it. Iaſked for a Prieſt 
happily for me one came who did not as yet 
know his trade enough, to uſe the expeditious 
manner in which people are treated in the 
army. I found he had-wit ; few talents, to 
ſpeak. the truth, for his ſtate, but nevertheleſs 
he had, in my opinion, ſome merit, His 
ſweetneſs pleaſed me, and 1 related to him, 
at the ſame time, the hiſtory of my life, and 
an exact confeſſion of all my crimes, I took 
his promiſe that, after the campaign, he 
would go to "<p Mikag and inform Mademoi- 
ſelle de Florian of my death; and promiſed 
that I would take care he ſhould be handſome- 
ly rewarded for his trouble. On mentioning 
her name he cried out that 1 was certainly 
deceived; 
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deceived; and aſſured me that MioWkur de 
Florian died upon his return from Paris Bout 
three years before; that his daughter was not 
married in 3 nor had ſhe ever been 
there, and that he believed ſhe was at Paris. 
T told him that I had ſufficient authority to 
Confirm me in the belief of what I had ſaid to 
him. I ought to know theſe things better 
than you, Sir, anſwered he, and when you 
know me you will no longer doubt of it. T 
am of Brittany, ſon to Mademoiſelle de Flo- 
rian's farmer. I was Vicar in the village. 
' when the Count returned from Paris, and he 
expired in my arms. Some time after, Ma- 
demoiſelle de Florian, having ſettled all her 
affairs herſelf (for, you muſt know, ſhe was 
then at age) went from her country ſeat, 
from whence my father writes me that ſhe is 


at Paris. I can aſſure you that ſhe neither 
was married, nor to any appearance had any 


thoughts of entering into that ſtate, when 
curioſity made me come here. She did me 
the honour of admitting me often to converſe 
with her, and mentioned you ſometimes, as a 
man whom ſhe had greatly loved, and whom 
reaſon alone made her forget, being convin- 
ced of your infidelity by your ſilence. 


The End of the Firſt VoLUME, 


